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OPERA AT THE PRESENT DAY 

By LEONID SABANEEV 

isc’ By BThe crisis in music, of which I have had 
uide to easion to write more than once, is particularly 
wars Swqgident in the destinies of modern opera. 

@Not so long ago, opera was the centre around 
ich musical events were developed. With 
yexceptions the achievements of music were 
imated from an operatic point of view, and 
ra was the most popular form of musical 
bodiment. The greatest composers—from 

Schools #¥e old Italians through Handel, Mozart, and 
ovinces sossini to Meyerbeer, Weber, Wagner, and the 
cad. qgussians—were pre-eminently operatic, and 
annoy Magner, Weber, and the Russians exclusively 

558,. Moreover, the man in the street received 
inging, pusic preferably through the prism of opera ; 
_... a general, he eagerly followed the events 
By Ec gcurring in this sphere and was always well 


quainted with them. There was _ hardly 
ything in music more popular than the 


MITE . . : , 
D peratic aria, and the artists of the operatic 
NTH age were regarded as the most important 


rsons in the world of art and music. 
It can scarcely be doubted that all this has 
en altered. Opera has lost its musical 
gemony and its power over the public, over 
e masses who, before they acquired the 
culty of enjoying symphonic and chamber 
usic, felt that opera was a natural bridge 
tween popular and serious art. It had been 
vast school of music for the uninitiated, on 
hom the combination of music with speech 
nd acting conferred the possibility of entering 
to the tonal world and beginning to compre- 
Anthenfend it. The hegemony of opera, so far as the 
eneral public is concerned, appears to have 
n transferred to the cinematograph. The 
udiences which used to pour into the opera- 
ouses, where they learned to listen to music 
nd understand it, now flock to the cinemas. 
he natural increase in the ‘ operatic population ’ 
hich civilization should have brought about 
as been completely absorbed by the cinema— 
=A 3 nd not only this increase, but also many who 
“Voice ormerly frequented the opera. Of course there 
4. gWere reasons ior this, and they need to be 
xamined. They are to be found in the essential 
ature of these unexpected rivals—the cinema 
nd opera. I am by no means prepared to 
protest or to bemoan the fact, because the 


ope 0, 


Singing 


ains the 
Du eenly 


id. —Kinema is said to be just as much an art as 
a. Pera, and perhaps even a better one. I am 
Gog.” thinking only of the fate of music in these two 


antagonistic ‘worlds. As there is music in the 
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cinema, it would seem that it might have formed 
a school of its own for the musical culture of 
the masses, but nothing of the sort exists. The 
reason is evident. In opera, music was the 
central feature, and for its elucidation there 
were all the accessories of speech and action. 
The public went to the opera to listen to the 
singing, and its musical instinct often protested 
against the attempts to turn opera into drama. 
These attempts were always crowned with 
failure, and the one that displayed most genius 
—Wagner’s—merely converted opera into sym- 
phony and not into drama, thereby proving 
once more the importance of the musical moment 
in the operatic art. 

In the cinema, on the contrary, the spectacle 
is the centre of attraction, and music occupies 
a secondary place, or is even thrust into the 
rear ; the spectators hear it, but pay no atten- 
tion to it—it is simply a tonal background, 
something to break the tedious silence of the 
‘great dumb god,’ who has only just begun to 
speak and, so far, not in a human but in a 
‘wireless’ voice. The réle of the cinema in the 
process of the popularisation of music and the 
development of a musical public in the mass is 
rather negative ; it accustoms them to disregard 
the music, when there is any, to look upon it 
as unimportant, and hence to feel no discomfort 
when unpleasantnesses happen in the musical 
department. They have so long been used to 
hearing music of all kinds in the cinema (some 
of it very bad and discordant) that they are 
now able to endure the modern cacophony ; 
habituated to bad music, they pay no attention 
to it. At first this habit was confined to the 
cinema theatres, but later on it found its way 
to the concert rooms. 

And we see that there was a general and 
elemental loss of interest in opera on the part 
of the public. The operatic singer was no 
longer idolised as he had been, and opera itself 
ceased to be an event—the wars of the Gluckists 
and the Puccinists, or of the Wagnerites and the 
anti-Wagnerites are, of course, inconceivable in 
these days. Party quarrels are possible in the 
cinema and in sport, but not in opera. The 
breed of amateurs who knew all the operatic 
arias and were steeped in operatic lore has 
vanished. The old operas are forgotten and 
have been relegated to the museums, and at 
the same time we observe that the creative 
pulse in the sphere of opera has failed. 

It is many years since the last operas of 
world-wide importance in the history of music 
were written. The names of Puccini and other 
realists, of the Russians, and even of Richard 
Strauss, belong to the past. The new composer 
shows a fatal lack of interest in opera. Stravin- 
sky very significantly cultivates the field of the 
ballet or the grotesquerie, and his only operatic 
experiment (‘The Nightingale’) must be in- 
cluded amongst those which are _ rarely 
staged. Prokofiev writes operas, but they 
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are not produced, and the few (by Schreker, 
Krenek, and Berg) that make their appearance 
in Germany testify eloquently to the decay 
rather than the vitality of the form. ‘ Pelléas,’ 
‘ Elektra,’ and ‘ The Golden Cockerel ’ were the 
last operas of France, Germany, and Russia 
respectively. Subsequent compositions in the 
realm of opera have been of second-rate quality 
only. 

To my mind this is due to the composers’ 
intuitive feeling that the rhythm and pulse of 
contemporary require- 
ments in these respects. Opera is essentially a 
lyrical, or even a dramatic, function, but 
dynamically, from the very nature of music, it 
is inevitably in a state of inertia. As soon as 
music tries to cross this frontier (?.¢., the state 
of inertia), to create movement in the music re- 
flecting the stage action, it ceases to be musical 
and is converted into that same tonal background 
which does not prevent us from watching the 
stage, but sometimes—though only in the best 
instance—even helps us to do so ; in the normal 
case, however, it precludes our hearing the words, 
and is a hindrance to the actor. The contem- 
porary theatre demands a very great deal from 
the artist, and the naive dramatic technique in 
opera which satisfied our forefathers is now 
tolerated only when employed ironically or 
grotesquely. But it must be borne in mind 
that the old opera was infinitely simple in its 
musical facture, which was always behind 
the times and did not even keep pace with the 
symphonic music of the day. The new opera, 


opera do not satisfy 


which began with Wagner, suffers from a 
continually increasing superabundance and 
complexity. The vocal resources are com- 


pletely drowned in the stream of symphonism 
introduced by him into the operatic style. 
Owing to the thick and grandiose orchestration, 
the words and the singing are inaudible, and 
opera is transformed into a symphony and 
loses its raison d’étre in the theatre. The 
modern operatic artist has to follow a most 
intricate vocal part, and at the same time to 
be equal to the claims made upon him as an 
actor. He is at a much greater disadvantage 
than his predecessor, whose art was simple and 
ingenuous. On the whole the operatic artist, 
with certain exceptions that can be reckoned 
on one’s fingers, is usually below par as an 
actor; in the best case he is tolerable, in the 
worst unendurable. But the ideology of opera 
has lost its earlier simplicity—we can no longer 
regard it as a concert in costume, and the type 
of performer who was a singer only has died out. 

To this it must be added that the technical 
side of opera—the intricate musical tissue ; the 
huge orchestra ; the singers who lack confidence 
as actors; the very nature of music, which 
always delays the action and its development ; 
the clumsy and cumbersome theatrical stage— 
all this is in striking contrast with the rapid 
and clear-cut rhythm of modern life which | 


'—thou art beautiful!’ 


acknowledges no obstacles. Opera has beggly. Th 
antiquated, not so much from a musical giftly, ™ 
of view as from that of stage-craft ; it jgfauty 4 
more old-fashioned than the theatre in ge This se 











and the cinema in particular. tempo 
Before the arrival of that natural foe of ogpich is t 
—the cinema—the former was at a disadvangpace he 
in a theatrical sense—in the sense of rhythmgmamic 
compared with the drama, though the riygpvelope< 
was not so deadly. But opera with its slowgmnce ha 
clumsy apparatus is no match for the spqpe times 
cinema, whose lightning changes, so thorouggnging. 
in accord with the impetuous tempo of the gshionec 





have enticed the general public from its fhe street 
allegiance. In this modern world opera presgpith the 
as ridiculous an appearance as a Louis Xg If oper 
equipage—ponderous and technically imperi formed 
but sumptuous, rich, and even handsomege impr¢ 
a street full of automobiles. eeds SU 
I imagine that the composer with a keen x usical | 
of modern requirements is fully aware of #0 ; 
leasant 


this. I often think of Stravinsky, a remark: 
example of an up-to-date man—the man 
knows exactly what is wanted now, and th 
as I have said before, is the ballet with mu 
and the grotesquerie. Opera is acceptable a 
in the form of burlesque or satire, and seri 
opera, with Wagnerian heroes and gods, y 
love and ideal sentiments, sounds dull « 
provincial. The city man feels thus about 
and cannot feel otherwise. pustt 
The keen-witted composer sees that it wogp! a ligh 
be imprudent to associate his work with tg2the 1s 
relic of the past. Honegger and Milhaud pregePparen 
to write cantatas in the operatic style (‘ Kygefectin 
David’ and ‘ The Eumenides’), and Kren 4 5] 
tries to animate a moribund form with jq@fo™CcoF 
themes, but in spite of all this the renown VY: | 
these relatively successful and fashionaifppitited 
productions can hardly be compared with tg 4"4 tl 
enthusiasm formerly aroused by opera—ge TeVvol 
enthusiasm which to-day is associated ond itsel 
with the cinema and with——sport. onclude 
I consider that the cinema has unintentionalg™e™4. 
dealt a deadly blow to opera, from which tigePet- 
latter cannot recover without altering the whagchance ' 
of its technique and its essential nature ang‘? steat 
becoming as agile and supple as the cinemg®! Purl 
But is this feasible ? Can the musical materig “ema 
stand the rhythm of modernity without prg@4 wil 
judice to itself and its entity ? The evolutig™th a | 
of civilization is based entirely on the replacin the visi 
of lingering and lyrical feelings by more ration ™usical 
and clear-cut sentiments. Lyricism requires @®Vived 
long period, and the modern man, whether po In the | 
or in good circumstances, has no time to spar Pt as 
Declarations of love will soon be made in thi @Cesso 
abbreviated language of the telegram. Sucf) formed 
conditions leave no room for opera, whic ordinar 
smacks of lyricism in a state of suspension, o§ omen 
Faust’s utterly anti-modern cry, ‘ Stay, momet itself a 
The new world doeg* trans 
not know the beauty of the arrested moment f Pause ; 
it finds beauty in movement, in speed records and wi 
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has begly. The modern Faust should exclaim, ‘ Fly 
1usical #piftly, moment, for in changeableness there is 
ft; it igpauty !’ 
€ in gey This sense of the antiquated explains why the 
ntemporary composer rushes to the ballet, in 
foe of ofich is the kinesis of modernity. 
isadvangpace here—he is not fettered by a text, the 
rhythmgmamic quality of his music can be fully 
the riy bveloped, and the technique of the modern 
its slowmnce harmonizes far better with the spirit of 


the spqhe times than does the technique of operatic 
thorouginging. The ballet with music is not old-| 
of the shioned, but opera is, and it bores the man in 
om its fe street, who must have something in keeping 
Tra presqpith the world by which he is encompassed. 


ouis X@™ If opera is to be revived it must be thoroughly 
formed ; on the one hand its technique must 
improved and modernised, on the other it 
eeds simplifying. Along the whole of the 
usical front we see this tendency to simplifi- 
ation ; the excessively complex and the un- 
leasant are no longer the fashion, and man’s 
ncient instinct compels him to strive for beauty 
f resonance and simplicity of reception. If 
he end of European music is not near at hand, 
e ought to look for a return to a serene 
lassicism, but its rhythm and tempo will be 
modern, since civilization does not retrace its 
teps. In opera we are entitled to expect the 
evival of vocal virtuosity in accord with the 
porting spirit of the age, and the re-introduction 
fa lighter and more superficial type of subject, 
the 18th-century style. Contemporary music 
bpparently desires to become pleasant and un- 
‘ Kigeflecting once again, to provide a recreation and 
Krenyot a species of torture. It seems to me that 
ith je omic opera hasmore chances now than the tragic, 
nown Peavy, serious type, and is better suited to the 
hionappirited and business-like rhythms of the day. 
vith 4 And the theatrical side of opera also requires to 
era—gee Tevolutionised. If it is to be saved it must 
~d d itself of its cumbrous stage apparatus, and 
onclude a treaty of peace with its enemy, the 
inema. The phonofilm may point the way to 
pera. Musicians ought not to miss 
chance of reviving the operatic art, at one time 
so great, even though it involves some sacrifice 
of purity of style. In five or six years the 
cinema of to-day will seem absurd and clumsy, 
and will have been ousted by the talking film 
with a coloured screen capable of recording all 
the visions of the old operatic fantasy. The 
musical art of the stage, or opera, can be 
revived only by the musical art of the screen. 
In the latter, music will have to play the leading 
part, as it does in opera, and will not be a mere 
accessory or background. Opera thus trans- 
formed will acquire the possibility of an extra- 
ordinarily rapid change of tableaux, scenes, and 
moments, and music will be obliged to adapt 
itself accordingly. The lyrical moment will be 
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pause; the musical tissue will be different, 
and will derive its structure, not from the static 
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He has more | 


the | 


a transient episode and not a prolonged stage | 


form of the song and the aria, but from the 
dynamic form of the sonata development with 
transitory themes which will pass rapidly and 
| vanish with the shifting scenes. The music of 
|this new ‘ cinema-opera ’ may be compelled to 
assume the guise of the ‘ Pot-pourri of Airs,’ 
once extremely popular with the public, but 
always exasperating to serious musicians. Times 
and ideas change, and that which used to arouse 
our indignation will perhaps become the only 
thing possible for us. 

Opera must seek mercy at the hands of the 
victor, otherwise it will perish. It must become 
subject to the cinema if it is to avoid outlawry 
|and the loss of its rights. Music in the cinema 
has always been a sort of backward adjunct of 
the technically perfect film, but now, with the 
introduction of the ‘ talkies,’ the gulf which 
divided them has been bridged, and music 
stands on the same level and becomes technical 
and mechanical. I repeat—composers should 
profit by this opportunity to put in a word for 
/music. Someone should take the first step and 
create an opera that shall harmonize with the 
spirit and rhythm of the times, that shall unfold 
itself at a headlong speed, and shall include the 
important element of virtuosity. In a musical 
respect this opera should also consist of an 
| unbroken sequence of fragments, just as a film 
| is composed of a continuous series of illustrations 
and episodes. It will not, of course, be a naive 
and amateurish adaptation of the music to the 
‘film, but an organic composition, so written as 
| to be inseparably bound up with it ; the music 
|will be as mechanical as the film, and every 
| episode of the latter will have its corresponding 
|musical episode. To many the outlook may 
|appear too technical, but there is no reason to 
| be afraid of this; art is mighty, and is always 
victorious when it transmutes organically and 
artistically the spirit of the age. If the music 
| of the cinema has hitherto been anti-artistic, 
it is solely because the style and technics of 
|music and the screen have been at variance. 
| In the revival of the purely musical opera, 
|with a stage and live actors and musicians 
singing and playing, I have no faith. I do not 
| believe in it, because this form is incapable of 
|holding the attention of the masses—and opera 
|that is foreign and incomprehensible to them 
|has no meaning. In its very essence opera is a 
/more or less popular art, which should attract 


; : 
| the man in the street, either by its melodiousness 


|—as was the case with the old opera—or, like 
|Wagner’s music dramas, by its elemental 


|quality. Contemporary opera is becoming the 
|opera of a few snobs, who themselves derive 
|little pleasure from it ; it attracts nobody, and 
|has simply no connection with the masses, the 
|public. Opera audiences are dwindling in all 
|the world centres, and tend more and more to 
‘consist of people of the previous generation, 
| who have not shaken off the habit of a life-time ; 
| and every year the cinema captures some of them. 
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The talented musician of to-day either dis-| of the New York Philharmonic baggagefe conc 
regards the operatic form altogether, or modifies | 20,000 Ibs., was it ?—the cost of their boat a pring th 
it until it is unrecognisable. If he does write) train tickets, the value of their instruments, tent anc 
an opera he is usually punished for his belated- | number of attendants and other camp followe 





ness—operas don’t take. ‘ Jonny spielt auf’ | including wives and little ones, &c. Even tig There 
has made the tour of nearly the whole of/number of keys that kept the tourists’ belonginggmportan 
Europe, but this is a transient success, due to a | safe was not hidden from us—I think there wegpet it be 


at was 
e serio 
at was 
ving CO! 
ready ; 
y this 

atively 


fortunate combination of circumstances ; it hap-|a hundred andeighty. Of course, the old stor 
pens to be the fashion, but it has no chance of | about Toscanini’s masterful dealings with tene 
surviving in more enduring forms. Stravinsky’s | |and prima donnas were revived; and once mo 
‘(Edipus Rex ’ is better performed as a concert | we heard about the violinist across whose head 
piece, and the composer, with his usual foresight, | is alleged) the great man in a transport of rag 
reckoned on this circumstance. Prokofiev’s| once broke a baton. What have such things; 


i eS . es : : 2 
Angel of Fire,’ in spite of its unquestionably | do with music ? ‘ Little or nothing,’ a public: 













outstanding quality, rests peacefully in the | agent would reply ; ‘ but they have a great degpwalting 
composer's portfolio. And as a matter of|to do with the box office.’ Have they ? Thhat sec 


mp yrtar 
yorks, b 
lone fin 
rchestre 


fact, whom can all this interest nowadays ? | public consists of some millions of people wh 
Who wants these lyrical moments that are|do not attend orchestral concerts, and a fe 
expanded into half hours? Who is convinced | thousands who do. Those of the latter wh 
by these antiquated stage properties, this | wish to hear an orchestra will hear it withor . 
imperfect reality of the stage—a conventional | waiting to be told that the instruments angpublic h 
reality which wants to be unconventional ? The stands, placed end to end, would reach frongbegun B, 
modern man of the street is accustomed to| here to there and back again ; and it is incongepetitio 
lightning changes, and staring at one and the | ceivable that the information would induce angpotchestr: 

same thing all along bores him. The static|of the non-musical millions to attend. Nopiduce t 
rhythm of the operatic material seems odd to| this banging of the press drum may be justifiege lucatio 
him—he is more at home and better pleased | in some of the less important and less reputabiga2y bods 
with the ever-changing world of the screen. | departments of life, such as politics and high public t 
No qualities of the music as such can persuade | finance ; the less it enters into the musicd orchestr 
him of the need for the operatic form, and we/ world the better. _ reasonal 
see that the airs from the operas have lost their | Another point : A few years ago one of ow Wt per! 
popularity and have given way to fashionable) best-known critics made a longish stay it caper 
ditties and dances, originated, not in the opera| New York. On his return he commented ut"° sha 
house, but in the atmosphere of the music hall. | favourably on the fact that American audience a. 
The new generation is being brought up under | are encouraged to think less about the pro allowec | 
more anti-musical or, rather, non-musical con- gramme than about the performer. Far ductor 
ditions than we were. In this sense the twilight | ex; ample, he found that the programmes and un! 
of the operatic art may prognosticate neither | orchestral concerts were often not announceé highly 
more nor less than the approach of a new era, | beforehand, whereas the name of the conducter What 
less musical or altogether unmusical, when music | y, as, and in the largest of type. Until thisfsome of 
may no longer be in a condition to carry on the |Spring, London concert-goers had reasonabltf critics d 
immense part which it has played in history | |prided themselves on their ability to put firsfof the 
as the centre, or one of the centres, of European | things first, and to be more concerned with thef reader | 
culture. ep ‘music than with the performers. Can therBof bei 
Jeilainiaasaiaieieeaias make the claim any longer? For at most off practic: 

the recent concerts by visiting orchestras the} admits) 











Hd Libitum | programme was e ither not available beforehand} never s 
‘or only at the last moment, or was altered with- compar 
By ‘ FEstE’ ‘out due notice. I was glad to see that at least orchest 


ape }one critic (a writer in The Times) protested and ec 

VISITING ORCHESTRAS AND SOME LESSONS | against London audiences being thus treated] playing 
Now that the orchestral captains and kings | ‘like children (‘Open your ears and shut your prograt 
have departed, it may be worth while for us|/eyes, and see what Mr. Powell and his stars} its met: 
poor benighted Londoners to put on our thinking | will be good enough to play to you’). I hope —prete 
caps and see what we have lost and gained by | that on future occasions of the kind the audiences f players 
our recent orchestral experiences. Somebody |themselves will show what they think of af the ac 
asks: ‘ How could we have lost?’ Well, fora} policy that is clean contrary to the | permal 





start, I suggest that we have lost (and music | traditions of the London concert halls. A imagin 
itself has lost) through the intrusion into|pig-in-the-poke programme may suit vocal star up a be 
the orchestral world of some of the worst features | worshippers, who are more concerned with the | ' orchest 
of the ‘ international celebrity’ business. The |singer than with the song; but orchestral and | 

advance publicity, for example, was a mixture | chamber music concerts have hitherto been run} Afte 
of blatancy and childishness that would be hard | for musicians, with whom the first consideration } lookin; 
to equal. Thus, we were told the avoirdupois|is the music. I reckon that both the art and were a 
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e concert-platform have lost prestige this 


went and the star. 


There is, however, another and a far more 
portant aspect of the programme question. 
et it be admitted that the visitors played little 
at was not first-rate; there still remains 
he serious defect that they played even less 
at was not familiar—even threadbare. Now, 
ving composers are having a pretty thin time 
jready ; are they to be squeezed out entirely 
y this policy of familiar programmes super- 
atively played? In addition to new music 
awaiting first performance (and, even more, 
hat second performance which is so vitally 
mportant), there is a stack of little-known 
bworks, both old and modern. The B.B.C. has 
one fine work in stimulating an appetite for 
lorchestral music off the beaten track; our 
public has, in fact, during the last few years 
iegun to acquire a repertory. An annual 
repetition of this season’s debauch of visiting 
orchestras playing well-worn programmes will 
induce the very habit of mind that all musical 
educationists are trying to break down. Can 
anybody question that it is better for the 
public to become familiar with a large number of 
orchestral works of all styles and_ periods 
reasonably well played than to subsist on super- 
fine performances of a mere handful of classics ? 
I do not think it is an exaggeration to say that 
we shall be faced with these alternatives if the 
international orchestral competition idea is 
allowed to develop. Neither the touring con- 
ductor nor his agent will take risks with new 
and unfamiliar works ; and the result will be 
highly polished stagnation. 





What do English orchestral players think of 
some of the bouquets handed them by certain 
critics during the past few months ? The worst 
of the comments would lead an uninitiated 
reader to suppose that English players, instead 
of being among the world’s’ best (as 
practically every guest-conductor handsomely 
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admits), were a lot of half-baked fumblers. It 
never seems to occur to the writers that no fair 
comparison can be made between a London 
orchestra, whose existence is a series of artistic 
and economic hazards, and one from abroad 
playing under its permanent conductor, with a 
programme of battle-horses, and, of course, on 
itsmettle. Given the same group of programmes 
—preterably some with a spice of risk—our 
players would be able to concede to their rivals 
the advantages of unlimited rehearsal’ and 
permanent conductors. For example, can we 
imagine any of the visiting orchestras putting 
up a better bit of sustained work than a London 
orchestra did in the Delius Festival ? 


After all, however, isn’t there a danger of our 
looking at these international visits as if they 


were a kind of Olympic game? The musicality 


YXLIM 


| 

|of a nation is no more to be gauged by the 
achievement of one of its outstanding orchestras 
than its love of sport by the fact that one of its 
representatives at the Olympic Games jumped 
the sixteenth of an inch higher than anybody 
else, or threw a javelin a hair’s-breadth farther. 
Does the admitted superiority of the New York 
Philharmonic over all European rivals demon- 
strate anything that we didn’t know already, 
namely, that in music, as in everything else, 
money talks? Europeans may, in fact, pat 
themselves on the back every time the praises 
of the New York Philharmonic are sung, for it 
is made up almost to a man of Europeans, it Is 
conducted by a European, and it plays only 
European music (to the great annoyance of all 
true hundred percent. Americans). It is, in fact, 
as Mr. Phillip Page pointed out in the Evening 
Standard, no more an American orchestra 
than a Rembrandt hanging in a Long Island 
railway magnate’s home is an American picture. 
We grudge no credit to a country that wants 
the best and is willing to pay for it royally, but 


| 


we must not lose our sense of proportion, and, 
above all, we should not cry ‘stinking fish.’ 


| Without scouring the Continent for players or 
conductors, England has material for several 
orchestras of the highest class, and she has only 
to take to heart the recent object-lessons on 
the importance of permanent conductors and 
adequate rehearsal in order to equal anything 
'from abroad, at cost and with a more 
comprehensive repertory. 


less 


This lesson is one of the two things we have 
gained from the visiting orchestras. For the 
other (an even more important one) we have 
to thank the New York Philharmonic especially 

I might even say entirely. On all sides it is 
agreed that the outstanding feature of the 
playing under Toscanini was its straightforward- 
ness and its freedom from point-making and 
underlining—almost all the features, in fact, 
that mark the performances under conductors 
of the so-called ‘interpretative’ type. Yet 
| have we ever heard more moving or impressive 
playing than that of such familiar things as the 
‘Eroica’? The general feeling that all sorts oi 
fresh beauties and details were revealed was 
due, as Mr. Ernest Newman pointed out, simply 
to the fact that for once in a way we heard the 
music as the composer wrote it, with all its 
niceties of balance and nuance duly respected. 
The players had the necessary technique, and 
the conductor’s reverence and modesty pre- 
vented him from coming between us and the 
composer. 


Technique was probably never less esteemed 
than it is to-day. On all sides we see the half- 
taught dabbler with a temperament (or with 
plenty of assurance) acclaimed above the man 
who knows his job so well that he does it 
without fuss. Musical journalism is now being 
invaded by writers whose literary ability cannot 
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atone for their ignorance of the fundamentals|a bar-line. Bars, properly so-called, have beglengths 
of music, and one of their favourite and most | traced back to the 12th century; they were ng(nomin: 
damnable heresies is that technical knowledge | €™Ployed to indicate the strong beats, but mere soll 
and pedantry are almost synonymous terms. | the apportionment of notes to a word or syllable rsa 
Apparently they hold the view that the more | Y¢Ty Useful in the latter case in the absence of tig Stainet 
: : : : ; , : hyphen. The use of vertical lines as an indicatiggf Terms, 
you know about music the less you enjoy 1t— | of phrase-lengths appears to have been of som would 
that, in fact, ignorance being bliss it is sheer what later date, and both methods were continues of the | 
waste of time to be wise. The blessed (I almost contemporaneously for some centuries. No menff gs. :. 
used another adjective ; there ’s a ‘ b’ in both) | tion is made of these signs in the Dictionary @9=> 3 
—the blessed word ‘ interpretation’ is always| Johannes Tinctoris (Naples, 1474 or 1475), by eed: 
at the end of their pen. |neither is there any mention of the stave in the’ tT» 
aan work—only ‘Linea’ and ‘ Regula’ (Linea eff wherea 
Toscanini showed that, performed with super- | locus tractu quodam designatus , quam alii regula should 
lative technique and with faithfulness to the | Zumt). Bar-lines ™ the modern Sense are nag correct 
score, great music is almost always its own| older than the 16th century, and for a long tim In 
: — eee | were employed only for instrumental music an) comple 
interpreter. Why should so many conductors | ores. Separate vocal parts were sometime, which 
distort rhythm, retard already slow second | printed without them far into the 17th centun well-kt 
subjects, add an extra f to fortissimos, another P| But this is no proof that such music was performe; first 
to pianissimos, and so forth, when (as Toscanini | differently from that which was barred, as som orches 
has shown) all the variety that is necessary has | people appear to imagine. phrase 
been provided by the composer ? The object of the bar-line is to indicate th phrase 
"iia position of the strong accent, which it shoulif tences 
As I said at the beginning of this article, some | "™™ediately precede. A great deal of nonsens§ they | 
artistic losses have resulted from the recent | }@S been written upon the subject, as thougif becau: 
copia - : ae _.|bar-lines had some mysterious effect upon thf have f 
orchestral orgy, but I fancy they are more than |music. Bar-lines, any more than time-signatures The 
balanced by the fact that Toscanini and his| have no effect whatever; like the latter, the time i 
players reminded us thus of the poner y | merely draw attention to what is already theref upon t 
importance of technique. Was it Biilow who/It is simply impossible to sing or play without} his fir: 
said that the first thing in pianoforte playing | producing accent. If only two musical sounds 
was technique, the second, technique, and the|are heard in succession, one of them must b 
third, technique ? Before hastily deciding that | @¢cented in relation to the other. This is as tru: 
he was wrong, let us try to make a list of great | ofa simple recitative as it is of an elaborate fugue Ex. 2 
performers and composers who have failed | And it must never be forgotten that the — 
: i . wee accent is not at the beginning, but at the end o/ 
through having too much technique. We shall | the motive—that is, of the musical germ. 
soon give it up, and turn to the far easier task | It is a remarkable fact, although it is one which} put n 
of naming those who have failed through having | I cannot remember ever to have seen or heard} yj} s1 
too little. So, after this triumphant vindica-| mentioned, that all our long-metre hymn-tunes are ond fi 
tion of technique by the New York Phil- | wrongly barred. Each of the four strains appeansf jy thi 
harmonic Orchestra, let us have heaps more of | to commence on the fourth beat and end on the} the m 
it, and a good deal less of that confounded | third; but as of course the tune ends upon the} case t 
‘interpretation.’ Often it is sheer impertinence | frst beat (the strong accent), it must commence} Curio 
prompted by vanity ; and sometimes (to adapt | UP" the third. The short-metre Gunes are barred his © 
om witticls Beerbohm Tree’s) it may even be correctly ; in their case three out of the fourf gimila 
. wittict - of _—s ; : . ,| Strains end on the first beat. The common-mettre 
described as * the loin-cloth of the incompetent.’ | tunes are also properly written ; here each of the 
a é a |two phrases ends on the first beat. As for the 
BARS AND BAR-LINES absurd custom of barring the long-metre tunes, it 
By ArTHUR T. FRoGGATT really makes no difference, for it would be impossible 
The nomenclature employed by musicians, or} to sing them as they are printed. 
at any rate by English musicians, is sometimes Examples of wrong barring are not unknown] 
eccentric. For instance, we attach several different |even among the works of great composers. Take} Th 
meanings to ‘ key,’ and having worked that word!|Chopin, for instance, whose orthography, as| cross: 
sufficiently, we import ‘clef,’ which means the} Hermann Scholtz has observed, suffered from) impo: 
same thing. Again, ‘ note,’ the sign of a sound.;many weaknesses. The Nocturne in E fiat will s 
But many people speak of the notes of a pianoforte | Op. 9, No. 2, a composition of thirty-four bars, is) exam 
or organ; many more talk about ‘ wrong notes.’ | wrongly barred througheut. Thereisanauthentic) Fugu 
And I have been told of one of our most popular | cadence at every fourth bar, all in the key of thef quad 
singers that he once went to a voice-trainer ‘ to| tonic, with the exception of those in bars 12 and 20,| half. 
have one of his notes put right for him.’ Again, | which are in the key of the dominant. In every} and ; 
by ‘time’ and ‘tempo’ most English musicians | case except the last, where the cadence is deferred} the t! 
mean two quite different things. Doubtless we| by a cadenza (different meanings again for the} isa‘ 
are bad linguists. same word !), the accent occurs on the third beat, first, 
‘ Bar’ is a word which we have sadly misused— | nominally, when of course it really occurs on argu 
alone, I think, among European nations. Our) the first. Another example is to be found in the} $=! 
misuse of it has become so inveterate that we have | same composer’s Study in D flat, Op. 25, No. 8, what 
been compelled to invent another name for the| but in this case the number of bars should be} begit 
thing for which it originally stood, and to call it! doubled; the sentences, which are of different | The 
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These discrepancies are by no means confined 
to instrumental music; they abound in vocal 
motive. A music also. There are many to be found in the 
remarkable misconception of its nature occurs in| works of Bach, but it will be sufficient to take three 
Stainer and Barrett’s ‘ Dictionary of Musical flagrant examples, from the ‘St. John’ Passion, 
‘ Metre,’ where it is said that ‘no one the Mass in B minor, and the ‘St. Matthew’ 
Passion respectively (from the chorus, ‘ Lassest 
du diesen los,’ bar 20, in the alto: ‘ der ist widér 
den Kaisér ’) : 


lengths end, some on the first beat and some 
(nominally) on the third. 
To return for a moment to the 


Terms,’ sub 
would venture to analyse this tune as consisting 


of the following groups’ : 


. tha oe et 
Ex. 4a, +—4— - a= —— =) =o 
e 





ee — 
é eo ee 
’ the chang - ing scenes of life, is anen-t m of Cw#-sar,an en 
whereas this is precisely the way in which it — as es 
; bigs, , ; : — — we ne 
should be analysed, the motives being quite} Ex. 44. #% 3 = So oe 
eo : | oo ee _——,> —,»y— nd 
correctly indicated by the curved lines. as ale el ee K 
- ¢ acer 18 Wi - ce gen Nal o- ser, 


In contrapuntal music the rhythm is often very} _ aoe as ee : : 
: : -.| From the Gloria, ‘ in excelsis Ded ’ 






complex ; and this is sometimes the case in music | ~. 
which is not, strictly speaking, polyphonic. A! be = 
. - 4 - + 
> , we . —— > > . ‘ » > « > = — + 
well known example occurs in the Finale of the == ane 
frst Act of Don Giovanni,’ where three 
on Pe ¢ _ 3. sis De 
orchestras are heard together. The four-bar} Ex. s in ex -cel is De 
phrases of the Minuet correspond with the six-bar| 3 == == 
phrases of the Anglaise,’ and although the sen-| T=. — ee ee s tC 


tences of the ‘ Schleifer’ are of unequal length, From the chorus, ‘ Ja nicht auf das Fest’ (‘ein 
they nevertheless correspond with the Minuet, peitatie tn ié’): . . ee 
because the first and third phrases of the latter) * Seas won nah i. 
have feminine endings rae: 2 

The distinction between duple and quadruple 
time is a subtle one, and depends almost entirely Bs. 60 
upon the pace of the music. Beethoven commences 
his first Symphony thus: | 


Ex. 65 








but no amount of emphasis, no length of duration, | : iw 
will suffice to transfer the accent from the second These lapses are difficult to explain, for they 
and fourth chords to the first and third. However,| (and many others like them) are intermingled with 
in this case the tempo is so slow (,*=88) that! Passages in which the very same words receive 
the number of bars may well be doubled—in which | their due accentuation. 
case the opening sentence will be correctly written. This question of cross-rhythms is of course 
Curiously enough, in 1801 Beethoven commenced | quite distinct from that of syncopation. The 
his Overture to ‘The Men of Prometheus’ in| latter implies an obvious and deliberate intention 
similar fashion, but correctly barred : to combine rhythms which are more or less in 
: direct opposition. I doubt if any more striking 
| or effective example can be mentioned than is to 
| be seen in the Introduction to Sterndale Bennett’s 
|cantata, ‘The Woman of Samaria.’ Here we 
| have the melody known in this country as Luther's 
Hymn, quadruple time, sung by the soprano 
chorus against an orchestral movement in triple 
There are innumerable cases in which the time. But syncopation, like canonic imitation, 
cross-rhythms of contrapuntal music make it must appeal to the ear as well as to the eye, if it 
impossible to devise a method of barring which and composers some- 
will suit all the parts. Let us take a very simple 





is to produce its due effect ; 
times forget this essential qualification. Schumann 
example, the first which comes to hand—namely, | has probably failed in this respect more frequently 
Fugue No. 1 of the ‘ Forty-eight,’ written in than anyone else. Take, for instance, the first 


quadruple time. The subject begins on the second three chords in the Overture to ‘ Manfred * 





half of the first beat; the answer appears a bar Rasch, #=152. ia 
and a half later, beginning on the second half of - [: «2 278 aS. 05. 
the third beat. Now, on the hypothesis that there => —. 
a ae _ 

is a weaker accent on the third beat than on the a 
first, both cannot possibly be right. It may be Ex. 7. i —_—_———— 

me . . =f —_~ ~~} —_———_ 
argued that, as the tempo is slow (Czerny gives 7 et et ee 
‘ > ye -s > ae r , - >= 3 » = Sj 5 i 
e= 116), there are really two bars in one. But [=b—- —— 
what about the sfretto in bar 14, where the answer | ~ ~ ~ 


I doubt if either the conductor or the orchestra 


begins on the second half of the second beat ? 
feel the syncopation here; I am quite sure that 


The above explanation will not help us here. 


XUM 
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nobody in the audience does. It exists only on | GUILLAUME DE MACHAULT 
paper, and in the imagination of the composer. | In the same issue, A. Machabey devotes 


As already stated, a great deal of nonsense has 


been written upon the subject of bar-lines, but} 


chiefly in connection with choral music of the 
16th century. Doubtless some compositions of 
the period, and also of the plainsong which 
preceded them, containing measures of duple, 
triple, and quadruple time intermixed, have been 
distorted into an artificial symmetry by ignorant 
or careless editors. Helmore complained of this 
practice more than fifty years ago. But surely 
it affords no excuse for dispensing with bar-lines 
altogether. I have before me an Order of Even- 
song, issued by the Gregorian Association, in which 
the bar-lines are superseded by perpendicular 
columns of minute dots, dividing the music into 
equal portions of four minims. (In one case, each 
portion comprises three minims.) What is gained 
by this I cannot say ; possibly it is feared that the 
continuous ink of the bar-line might exert some 
malign influence upon the music, of which the 
little dots are innocent. And yet notwithstanding 
this meticulous care, the dots are not invariably 
placed in the most appropriate position. 

Dr. Boyce has been blamed because he divided 
Purcell’s anthem, ‘O Lord God of Hosts,’ into 
equal measures of quadruple time. But is there 
any proof that he was the first todo so? Is there 
any proof that Purcell left this composition un- 
barred, or that he barred it differently ? In 
Novello’s splendid edition, in four volumes, folio, 
of Purcell’s Church Music, the same barring is 
adopted, and I can find nothing wrong with it. 
If all bar-lines which are not immediately followed 
by the accented syllable of a noun or verb in every 
vocal part are to be deleted, I am afraid that a 


vast amount of music, both ancient and modern, 


will have to be released from these imaginary 
fetters. What effect is to be expected from this 
drastic procedure I do not know. Perhaps ‘ the 


greater or double bar’ will be restored to its 
original use, for Nievers tells us that it is ‘ the 
most efficacious contrivance that can be thought 
of to remedy all the cacophonies and contrarities 
in the voices of the singers, who without them 
could not guess when to rest.’ May it be so! 








Music in the Foreign Press 


NEW DOCUMENTS ON BERLIOZ 

In the May Revue Musicale, G. Clarence publishes 

many letters written to Berlioz by friends and 

admirers from various countries: Liszt, Balakirev, 

Stassof, W. de Lenz, Biilow, Pohl, and others. 

A letter from Stassof contains the following 
remarkable passage : 

‘To-night {October 17, 1868, Wagner’s 
“Lohengrin ’’ will be played for the first time 
at the Petrograd Opera. Possibly part of the 
audience will like this brutal and unskilful 
music. But we all do not believe that Wagner is 
a prophet; we consider, purely and simply, 
that he marks a retrogression from Weber’s 
music. We find in him a lack of taste and 
measure, much that is commonplace, overladen 
and noisy scoring, no gift for the recitative, and 
outrageous, exasperating modulations.’ 

Semjon Ginsburg publishes three letters written 
by Berlioz to Count von Keyserling and to the 
Grand Duchess Helena Pavlovna. 


| keyboard music many of the so-called 


biographical essay to Guillaume de Machaul 
founded mainly on the writings of Héppfner ap 
| Chichmarev, but containing a good deal of origing 
and useful material. 
WAGNER AND MATHILDE MAIER 
In the Signale (May 21), Prof. Rainer Simon 
writes : 

‘In July next will be published, at Leipsj 
Wagner’s letters to Mathilde Maier. Thj 
publication will fill a big gap in the history ¢ 
Wagner’s amorous life, for these letters are th: 
one missing link in the chain of the wome 
whose influence helped to determine Wagner’ 
creations. Mathilde Maier is the prototype ¢ 
Eva in the ‘“‘ Mastersingers.’’ Her star shing 
near the triplicate constellation Mina, Mathilé& 
Wesendonk, and Cosima. Wagner met her i 
February, 1862, at Schott’s home. She wa 
then twenty-nine years of age. She was a ven 
beautiful, blue-eyed blonde.’ 

JANACEK 

In the Anbruch (April-May) appears an artick 
by Paul Stefan on Janacek’s posthumous oper 
“Memories of the House of the Dead’ (after 
Dostoievsky’s famous book), recently performed 
at Brno. The same work is dealt with by Erwir 
Felber in the Signale (April 30). Both writer 
praise it highly. In Pult und Taktstock (1930 
No. 2), Erwin Felber calls attention to the racy 
charm and delightful character of Janacek’s 
‘ Kinderreime’ (written for chamber choir of nin¢e 
performers, two flutes, two clarinets, two bassoons 
ocarina, pianoforte, toy-drum, and double-bass). 


FRENCH COMPOSERS OF TO-DAY 
The April-May Anbruch is devoted to modern 
French music. Krenek writes on Milhaud 
Milhaud on Satie, Andreas Liess on Debussy and 
his time, Theodor Wiesengrund-Adorno on Ravel 
Marius Schneider on Roussel, Pruniéres or 
Honegger, and Georges Migot on the spirit of 
French music. 
FRANCESCO MORLACCHI 
The April Bolletino Bibliografico Musicale is 
devoted to Morlacchi (1784-1841) ; it contains an 
essay by E. Magni Dufflocq, and a complete 
catalogue of his works. 
If Morlacchi, whose career was marked by so 
many triumphs, is so completely forgotten, it is 
for the reason that to Italy he remained a stranger, 
a visitor from the foreign country in which he 
spent part of his life. In Germany, on the other 
hand, he continued well in the limelight during his 
lifetime, but ceased to be remembered when 
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Italian music lost favour. 
LUCA MARENZIO 


In the May Rassegna Musicale appears the first | 


instalment of a_ biographical on Luca 
Marenzio by Hans Engel. 
BYZANTINE PALZOGRAPHY 
In the April Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, 
a new series of essays by Egon Wellesz begins with 


essay 


a study of prosodic and ecphonetic signs in 
Byzantine manuscripts. 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ORNAMENTS IN 


PH. E, BACH’S KEYBOARD MUSIC 
In the same issue, Felix Salzer devotes a most 
instructive essay to showing that in Ph. E. Bach's 
‘ ornaments’ 
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Mull far more vital functions than the name 


arcel of the musical thought and musical tissue. 
It is usually acknowledged that when they impart 

greater animation and pregnancy to notes, they 

ease to serve a merely ‘ ornamental’ purpose. 


C 


But they may also play a part in repetitions of 
elements—a primitive case in point is the repetition | 
of the falling second G sharp F sharp here : 








t Leipsi : 
oy git ei 
listory cad & oF = 
S are th uu . 
> womer and they may be preparations heralding new 
Wagner developments—for instance, here : 
otype 
ir shine 
Mathilde 
t her i 
She wa The first turn anticipates the outline of the follow- 
S a veryf ing pattern (see notes marked by crosses). 
Both these functions (with regard to single notes, 
intervals, or whole patterns) belong to the domain 
1 artick§ of actual mofif-treatment ; and in Ph. E. Bach’s 
IS Operf music only careful analysis will reveal the true 
’ (after significance of any given ornament. 
rforme M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 
y Erwi 
— LESSONS FROM ABROAD 
(1930 : ‘ 
he ract By RaLtpH W. Woop 
nacek’s It has long been an established and widely 
of nine} recognised fact that London is perhaps the worst 


LSSoons 


served major city in the world so far as indigenous 





bass). orchestras are concerned. In fact, the sole merit 
which we Londoners allow our orchestras in com- 
nodern } Parison with those of foreign centres is a necessity- 
‘ew bred readiness at sight-reading. 
ov ani Fortunately, however, if London is badly served 
* ar by its concert-givers it is choicely cared for by its 
es on f (oncert-promoters. Even in past years invasions 
irit of A OY foreign orchestras have been not unknown, 
‘f and the end of the 1929-30 season has brought a | 
magnificent influx, comprising altogether visits by 
ale is the Berlin, the Vienna Philharmonic, the Amster- 
>| dam Concertgebouw, the Philharmonic-Symphony 
ins an : : ‘ a 
nplete of New York, and the Colonne orchestras. This 
isas it should be ; the idea is admirable from every 
by so J Point of view, and the details of its carrying out 
it is | 2 equally praiseworthy, equally valuable as 
anger, object-lessons in how to do things properly. 
ch he | One of the first points that strikes one in the 
other arrangements regarding the visits of these dis- 
ng his tinguished orchestras from across the seas is the 
cian clever way in which their programmes have been 
unannounced. Unfortunately a slight concession | 
| tothe well-known Philistinism of London audiences 
» Gone P has apparently been thought advisable, to the 
Luca | Xtent of publishing—so early as a week (or even 
~ | more) before the dates of the concerts in question 
| (generally a series of three or four on consecutive 
, nights)—of publishing an almost complete and 
haft, | fairly exact list of the works which will be per- | 
with | formed. Little harm is done, however, for no| 
S 1 | information has been given as to which works will 
be played on which nights. Thus it has been 
N ensured that these concerts will be attended in the | 
right spirit (i.e., to hear the eminent orchestra 
most concerned), and not with that inferior, yokellish 
ich’s | idea, so prevalent in this backward metropolis, of 
nts’ | hearing certain compositions. 





XUM 


implies, and are not embellishments, but part and | , 4 
|have the impecunious been enabled to obtrude 


Another excellent improvement is to be noted 
in the raising of the prices of admission. Too long 


| their presence in even the best of London music- 


}much has the 


| Orchestra’s concerts under Toscanini : 


(except, of course, the opera). Too 
well-known acuteness of taste of 
the moneyed concert patrons been discounted by 
the presence of the proletariat. I was therefore 
overjoyed to see the thorough severity of the 
of prices announced for the New York 
8s. 6d. for 
the Queen's Hall area and 12s. for the balcony 
—that ought to scare off some of the unwashed 
and unpocketlined at last! I only regret that 
the other alien orchestras have not been quite 
so lofty in their standards on this head. 
Unfortunately I was unable to hear either the 


makings 


scale 


Berlin Orchestra or that from Vienna—a stupid 


dallying over the question of what works would 
be played and an equally stupid failure to anticipate 
how soon all the tickets would be sold were 
responsible for my absence. 

But I duly heard the orchestra brought by 
Mengelberg from Amsterdam. 

Just as an experiment I gingerly mingled myself 
with the doubtful crew that took advantage of the 
soft-heartedness of the concert-agents in admitting 
us to the seats behind the orchestra at 3s. each. 
The reason for that pricing is somewhat hard to 
comprehend—for 3s. in the orchestra or the 
gallery is ridiculously cheap compared with 8s. 6d. 
in the arena, where the echo makes _ hearing 
just as bad as other drawbacks make it in the 
cheaper parts. 

However, I was glad to notice that the pro- 


grammes cost no less than a shilling, and that 
of its eighteen pages eleven were devoted to 
advertisements, mainly of foreign artists and 


organizations. The remaining seven pages were, 
rather weakly, I thought, monopolised by actual 
notes, &c., on the evening’s programme. As, 
however, the margins all round were extremely 
ample, not much violence to correct principles 
was actually done. 

The notes were, most commendably, from the 
pen of (copyrighted by, in fact) an author whose 
name is quite unknown to me, and probably to the 
majority of music-lovers. They were good notes. 
They were brief. They disdained academic accu- 
racy of nomenclature (for example, they told us 
that the ‘ Antagonists’ section of ‘ Ein Helden- 
leben’ begins with ‘a downward passage. . 
|given out by the fife and flutes.’ I liked that 
genial, unpedantic mention of the fife!). They 
said that ‘ Ein Heldenleben ’ includes ‘ six distinct 
sections,’ and then proceeded to enumerate five. 
Despite their brevity the notes teemed with 
illuminating flashes of ideally objective and 
instructive criticism. I give but one example 
(referring to the Coda to the first movement 
of Brahms’s C minor Symphony): ‘It is short 
| but most impressive, and the final pizzicato chord 
seems as the breaking of Hope’s last string.’ 
This truly is the long-awaited new spirit in musical 
analysis and criticism. Altogether a very fine 
shillingsworth ! 

The cover of the programme stated that the 
|concert would begin at 8.30, and, sure enough, 
Mr. Mengelberg appeared well before twenty to 
nine. The first item (the Brahms Symphony) 
| finished at exactly 9.30. 
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Then came the interval, a disappointingly short! egregious Forsyth, and to any misguided studey triangl 
one for everybody in the building except the| who might be listening for this spot with score j in the 
audience—a mere bagatelle of some thirty minutes. | hand, to hear how Mengelberg’s added tui braces ’ 
Thus the concert was over (‘ Ein Heldenleben’| enriched the effect. 1 only wish the man wh on the 
was the only other item) at the ridiculously early | was great enough to improve Brahms'’s scorip prough 
hour of, if I remember rightly, 10.45. By tufning | had had the courage of his convictions, gone th on the 
up as late as half-past seven we were thus able to} whole hog, and altered the many passages , them a 





hear a little more than one and a half hours) strained harmony, awkward rhythm, and_bizang jryms 


of music, and to be well out of the hall by ten to 


eleven ! 

\ word or two about the orchestra itself. 

The most important member of an orchestra is 
the leader of the violins, and fortunately both the 
works played gave us an opportunity to hear this 
one as a soloist. Well he deserved the plaudits 
of the crowd, and the hand-shakes of his 
conductor, for his rubato in the Strauss solos was 
masterly in its abandon, and his playing was 
characterised, moreover, by a truly tremendous 
glissando at every change of position. 

Of the wood-wind I need say no more than that 
the flute could be heard distinctly only when 
practically unaccompanied, that the oboe was 
always to be heard, and that the clarinet and 
bassoon were faithfully unobtrusive. Not so the 
double-bassoon, which rumbled after the best 
traditions of its kind. The brass playing as a 
whole served to show up the over-subtilised, 
nuancing, suave-toned utterances to which our 
native players have accustomed and hardened 
our unwilling ears. The strings, on the other 
hand, excelled ours in beauty of tone and cohesion 
of attack. 

Of Mengelberg himself I find it difficult to write. 
To tell the honest truth, he seemed to have no 
higher purpose than a slavish rendering of the 
composer’s intentions. Thus he was no more than 
just right in practically all his tempi and dynamics 
in the Brahms Symphony, and he failed to reveal 
‘Ein Heldenleben’ as anything other than the 
fustian, the eloquent banality, that most of it 


essentially is. However, lack of the highest | 
attributes in his conducting may be condoned when | 


his talents as an orchestrator are thrown into the 
scale. I presume it was his hand that was 
responsible for the admirable alterations in 
Brahms’s score. 

I can never understand those hide-bound 
purists who insist that for a conductor to alter 
the instrumentation of a piece is the unforgivable 
sin. Especially in the case of so glaringly 
ineffective and unpractised an orchestrator as 
Brahms is the correcting hand of a conductor, to 
my mind, the most welcome of. ameliorators. 
Space forbids my mentioning, even if I detected 
them, all the masterly emendations to Brahms’s 
score that Mengelberg used. But here are a few. 

A tuba part was added. Four bars of horn part 
were completely re-written, likewise eight bars of 
viola pizzicato (I wonder if my readers remember 
that repeated patch of solemn pizzicato, working 
up in a brief stringendo and crescendo, at the 
beginning of the last movement ? ). And so on. 

Thus was once more the pre-eminent importance 


of the orchestra and its conductor over both | 


composer and audience emphasised. It happens 
that this C minor Symphony of Brahms contains 
a passage for brass and wood-wind that is quoted 
in Forsyth’s book on ‘ Orchestration’ as a fine 
example of double bassoon effect. It was, I hold, 


melody in which this Symphony abounds. Aftel head,’ 
all, who was Brahms ? Come to that, why n ‘ snare’ 
boldly print on the programme ‘ Symphony jj opposi' 
C minor—Brahms-Mengelberg,’ or ‘ Brahmsf qnare. 
whoever it was’? It is all bunkum, of course, tf yith a 
argue that an illustrious composer should stand q one to 
fall by his own text, but at any rate that sort ¢ catgut. 
announcement would avert misunderstanding anf often : 
silence the quibblers. All ’ 

It only remains for our native orchestras to tak jn the 
profit by the hints to be gained from such laudabkf pas by 
enterprises as these visits from foreign orchestra emplor 
have proved. Let them put up their prices ; le dampe 
them be secretive about their programmes ; lef gnare < 
them banish punctuality and lengthen intervals§ ¢he di 
let them forswear novelties (except of the venf offect 
safest and most catching kind, e.g., Ravelif the sn 
‘ Bolero’) ; let them polish up the scores of thB an ex 
classics in conformance with up-to-date concept paove 
of due sonorousness and ‘ pep’ ; let them diminis) Musiq 
the size, scope, and quality (but not the price) 6 produ 
their programme-books ; let them give preference 
to capacity over acoustics and play in the Alber The 
Hall. To compete with foreign orchestras suc! © an 
as we have heard they will certainly, in the string The d 
departments, have to acquire the beauty of tone 


m . compe 
and perfection of attack that much rehearsal alon: aie 
can develop; but their leaders and wood-winif >.” 

resem 


soloists will mostly need to become a good deal less in | 
technically masterly and artistically ravishing find E 








than they are at present. Let the L.S.O., the} p,..i1 
B.B.C., the Royal Philharmonic, the New Sym: Ressl 
phony do these things, and then we shall see. given 
play i 
DRUMS 
By Tom. S. Wotton 

A drum seems to be a simple enough affair 

Yet, as we shall see, more confusion has arisen in 

connection with it than with any other instrument 
of the orchestra. There are seven kinds specified The 
in modern scores, and, roughly arranged in order appar 
of infrequency, they are these : couph 
1. Oriental drums. togetl 
2. Tabors. ; to se 
3. Tenor drums (side-drums without a snare).© playe 
4. Tambourines. i canne 
5. Snare-drums (side-drums possessing a snare q by Pr 
6. Bass-drums. The c 
7. Kettledrums. the n 


As there will be occasion to refer to the various | proba 
parts of a drum, it is advisable to know their | in E 
technical names. For Nos. 3, 5, and 6 the principle | 
is the same, The‘ shell’ is made of wood, copper, 
or sheet-iron, and has a ‘head’ at each end,f the | 
sometimes called the ‘skin’ or ‘ membrane.’ ees 
These heads are stretched on hoops known asf sare o 
‘ flesh-hoops,’ which are kept in position by the pee 
‘rope-hoops,’ the latter being attached to one) ar wa: 
another by a cord or ‘ rope’ passing from an eyelet 2 Fo 
in one rope-hoop to another in the opposite one, } Gane 
so that the cord assumes the shape of a series of J He is tl 


on Per 





a salutary lesson to Brahms himself, to the | isosceles triangles. Round the apex of each] this op} 
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triangle is a stout piece of leather called a ‘ brace,’ | kettledrums, but with the shells made of leather. 
in the form of a truncated cone. By pulling the| They were about a foot in diameter, and gave 
praces towards the bases of the triangles the tension | approximately aande’. The composer employed 
on the cord is increased, the two rope-heads| them in ‘ Lakmé’ (1883), where, in the Coda of 
prought nearer together, and the pressure of these | the ballet, they are labelled ‘ Petites Timbales en 
on the two membranes tightens them, and gives | LA-MI,’ and written in the bass clef, an octave 
them an acuter sound. With the snare and tenor| below the real sounds. Whether there be more 
drums, the head that is beaten is called the ‘ batter-| precise information in the score of the complete 
head,’ and with the former the opposite head, the | opera, I do not know, but in that of the ballet (one 
‘snarehead,’ a term also loosely applied to the! of the few numbers to be published separately) 
opposite head of a tenor drum, where there is no | there is not a ghost of an indication as to what 
snare. Thecorrect term is the ‘resonance head,’ as; instruments are intended. In the Terdna of the 
with a bass drum. The snare may consist of from | ballet there is a drum noted on the fifth line of 
one to eight strands, and is made of so-called|the bass clef, marked ‘ Petites Timbales’ (sic). 
catgut.* Nowadays, the ropes and braces are/ This, according to M. Baggers (in a private letter) 
often superseded by a system of rods and screws. | is a Tarbouka, though there is nothing to indicate 
All three drums can be muted by being played | it. 

in their tick covers, but this method, though it} The Tarbouka, from the Arabic davdboukkeh,* 
has been practised at military funerals, is not|is a species of drum used throughout Northern 
employed in the orchestra. The snare-drum is} Africa, the Egyptian form being shaped like an 
damped by inserting a handkerchief between the| inverted vase, with a membrane in place of the 
snare and the skin. Formerly, as can be seen from | original bottom. The neck of the vase is tucked 
the directions in scores of the last century, the] under the arm, and the skin struck by both hands, 
eflect was produced by slackening the tension of | the left beating the edge, and the right, the centre. 
the snare. Covering kettle-drums with a cloth is|In the orchestra a small drum-stick is used, and 
an equally obsolete method of muting. As/the instrument is shaped like a flower-pot, with 
Baggers points out in the ‘ Encyclopédie de la|a membrane on the larger end. In both cases the 
Musique,’ the use of sponge-headed drumsticks | shell is of pottery. 
produces the requisite pianissimo. THE TABOR 

ORIENLAL DRUMS 


| 
| 


- ; : The French name for the tabor is Tambourii, 
hese include any drum which at present belongs | . 44 the Spanish, Tamboril. There is no equivalent 
~» any country outside Occidental civilization. | in either Italian or German. In the latter the 
The drums are of varied shape and size, and the} French word is employed, and in the former an 
composer seldom deigns to specify them beyond | jtalianised version of it. But unfortunately both 
giving them a name which bears little or no} 7q,,p,ourin and Tamburino are the ordinary names 
resemblance to their native appellation. |for the tambourine in the respective languages. 
: In Ippolitov-Ivanov S Scenes Caucasiennes We | Fyen in France there has been at times some doubt 
find Piccoli timpani orientali marked in the score. |as to the meaning of Tambourin, e.g., in Kastner’s 
Possibly the instruments are_ well known tO | treatise on orchestration (1837) there is a section 
Russian musicians, but there is no description|}..qeq ‘ Tambourin (Tambour de Basque),’ in 
given of them, despite the prominent part they | which the latter (the tambourine) is described, 
play in No. 2 of the suite : |with no reference to the tabor. Kastner was, 
however, an Alsatian, and an inhabitant of 
| Northern France might be as ignorant of the tabor 
| (an instrument of the South) as a Devonshire man 





for eighty odd bars. Forsyth, in his ‘ Orchestration,’ points out that 
there is a difference of opinion as to whether a 
tabor possesses a snare, and, after having quoted 
Widor’s description of the instrument ‘ as a very 


These drums, of which the Russian name is 


apparently ‘ Timplipito,’ may be described as a 
couple of ginger jars of different sizes, bound 





snare). 


snare). ? 


various 
y their} 
inciple | 
opper, 
n end, 
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long drum without a snare used in Provence,’ 
| says ‘ the best authorities seem to favour the other 
played with a couple of little drumsticks, and| view.’ Like the two knights, who disputed as to 
cannot be tuned, remaining at the pitch decreed |whether the shield were of silver or gold, both 
by Providence and the vagaries of the drying hide. parties are correct. In this case, however, the 
The choice of jars of appropriate size may ensure | difference does not arise from there being two 
the notes being approximately a fifth apart ; but | sides to a drum, but because there are two drums. 
probably the drums would be equally effective} 1. The true Tambourin de Provence,+ which has 
in E or G minor as in the F sharp minor of the}a snare on the batterhead, and sometimes on the 
movement. |snarehead as well. (Baggers says that the proper 

Léo Delibes brought back from his travels in| way to play it is to beat on the snare with the 
the East a pair of drumst shaped vaguely like | single drumstick—a difficult operation, one would 
imagine, if the fambourinaire were marching, to 
say nothing of his left hand being engaged with 


: the niceties of the bagpipes. 


together by a strip of raw hide, which also serves 
to secure the two membranes. The pair are 





| 
} 
| 
* Some years ago I discovered on Brighton pier a drummer with the 
snare on the batterhead. It was composed of a loose spiral of wire. | 
The tone of the instrument did not appear to differ from that of the | 
ordinary snare drum, though, the eye having perceived a difference, the | 
ear was disposed to accept one. 
| 





* There are naturally several transliterations of the Arabic w 
Lichtenthal, for instance, in his ‘ Dizionario di Musica’ twist 
into ‘ Kabaro.’ 





t For information regarding these drums, and on some other points, 
lam indebted to the kindness of M. Joseph Baggers, Professor at the 
Conservatoire, and principal drummer there and at the Opéra-Comique 
He is the author of an admirable ‘ Méthode de Timbales,’ and the article 
on Percussion Instruments in the ‘ Encyclopédie de la Musique.’ I take 
this opportunity of tendering him my grateful thanks for his courtesy 


+ There is a Tambourin de Béarn (or de Gascoigne, according t 
Jacquot), which is not a drum at all, though it also serves as ai 
accompaniment to the tabor-pipe, or galout It consists of a s 
box—about a yard in length—on whi re stretched seven strin 
tuned alternately to the tonic and dominant. 
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the intricacies of the galoubet.) 2. The orchestral 
form of the tabor, which has no snare, and is 
perhaps better known to painters than to musicians 
since it figures in many of Watteau’s pictures, and 
for that reason is sometimes known as Tambourin 
genre Watteau. Widor evidently had this second 


form in mind when writing his description. Where 
he erred was in adding ‘ used in Provence.’ Parés, 


in his treatise on military band music, makes the 
same mistake. That he referring to the 
orchestral tabor is proved by his pointing out that 
the instrument can be tuned, which, as we shall 
see under ‘ Snare-drum,’ is impossible for a drum 
possessing a snare. He says that, when possible, 
the tabor should be tuned to the tonic or dominant 
of the piece. The saving clause is necessary, for 
to do this for any key would mean a compass of 


1S 


THIRTY YEARS A WORLD WANDERER 
By ERNst von DOHNANYI 
(In an interview) 

The life of an artist nowadays is hectic. He js 
here to-day and gone to-morrow. I have beep 
wandering through the world since I was twenty 
and it is thirty years since I began my career. | 
have paid more than one visit to nearly every ar 
centre in Europe and America. Always on th 
move, I have had no chance to get any but passing 
impressions. 

New York was a comparatively small place when 
I first went there, and as an art centre it was far 
behind what it is to-day. Fifth Avenue and the 
old Concert Hall were on what I may call the 





an augmented fourth, and the tabor, with its light | 
shell and thin membranes, probably has not a| 
greater range than a third. 

Berlioz tabor in the ‘ Pas d’esclaves 
nubiennes ’ of ‘ The Trojans,’ and here the instru- 
ment, doubling the perpetual quavers of the 
larbouka on the stage, is clearly audible. But 
when Stravinsky, in ‘ Petrouchka,’ makes it play | 
fortissimo in unison with a snare-drum in the wings, | 





uses a 


it is another matter. Were not the tabor so| 
carefully specified in the list of instrumerts| 
heading the score as ‘Tambour de Provence 


(Tambourin),’ one would imagine that the Russian | 
composer intended other, more powerful | 
drum, Other composers to employ the _ tabor| 
have been Auber (‘ Le Philtre’), Dubois, Vidal, 
Dukas (‘Ariane et  Barbe-Bleue’), Debussy 
(‘ Rondes de Printemps ’) and Wallace (‘ Villon ae 

Although not in the province of this article, a} 
few words must be said as regards the galoubet, 
the companion of the tabor. It is a flageolet, 
with three vents at the lower end, one at the back | 
for the thumb and two in front for the first and 
second fingers. That in ordinary use is about 
twelve inches long, and, since the bore is narrow 
compared: with the length, it is impossible to 
produce the fundamental notes. The second, 
third, and fourth harmonics, however, are easily 


some 


obtained. That is—the written notes being two 
octaves below the real sounds—with the three | 
vents closed, the player can produce d’ flat, | 


a’ flat, and d” flat. By uncovering half of one of 
the vents, we get the same notes a semitone higher, 
and so on till we reach g’, d”, g”, which gives a 
compass just short of a twelfth. And this can 
be increased by a clever player, able to sound 
higher harmonics. 

The ‘ Flageolet’ of 


Rameau’s ‘ Hippolyte et 
Aricie Compl. Ed., Vo. VI., p. 243) was un- 
doubtedly a galoubet. And I would suggest that | 
in all probability Monteverdi's flautino alla vigesima 
econda, specified in ‘L’Orfeo’ was a form of the | 
same instrument As an instance of the confusion 
attached to the nomenclature of instruments I 
may add that, in Rousseau’s dictionary, Galoubé 
is taken as being the name of the Tambourin, 
while the Galoubet itself is termed a Fiiitet. 


(To be continued.) 


(Sie 








Owing to unforeseen difficulties in the 
duction of some of the illustrations, 
obliged to hold over the continuation 
Grutchfield’s article on ‘Hucbald.’ 
Piano Notes’ have also to be held 
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| record-breaking 


| the past. 
j}have known 


city limits. European artists seldom appeared on 
the New York concert-platform, and those why 
came obtained success without any difficulty. The 
American public accepted the judgments of 
European critics, and keen competition among 
impresarios was almost unknown. Any 
soloists regarded as such in Europe were almost sure 
of a contract for America. The artists themselves 
were rather inclined to look upon an American 
tour as something of an adventure in unknown 


good 


foreign parts. A small two-storey hotel, the 
|‘ Bellevue,’ was the usual rendezvous for foreign 
|musicians in New York. No particular fuss was 


made over us, though everybody knew us. Even 
in those days the American public was interested 
in the private life of prominent artists. When we 
were going to Kapellmeister Hertz’s place at 


| Boston, all he said to the hack-driver was, ‘ Home! 


The driver knew the address better than we knew 
it. Some years later, when again in America, my 
wife could not out shopping without being 
recognised. 

Another similarity between the American public 
taste of those days and now was a love of the 
sensational. There was always a demand _ for 
something extraordinary—a new invention, a 
achievement, some Barnum 
discovery, or a child prodigy. America _ has 
always been the El Dorado of these youthful 
geniuses. It is also very favourable to new ideas 
of all kinds. 

Foreign tours have little attraction for me now. 
I like to sit in my library or at the pianoforte, 
playing for my own amusement (I have never 
been fond of systematic practice). To stay at 
home involves just as much work as concert tours. 
Teaching, composing, and conducting fill up my 
day and leave me little time to meditate about 
I am nevertheless glad to think that I 
two great musicians, Brahms and 


go 


Grieg. 

I was only seventeen when my teacher, the great 
Koestler, showed one of my compositions, a 
quintet, to Brahms. I happened to be staying 


| with my grandmother when I received a letter 


from Koestler telling me that Brahms. was 
interested in my work, and would like to see me. 
I took the first train to Ischl, where Brahms was 
staying. Nikisch, the celebrated conductor, was 
also there, Ischl being at the height of the season 
and also being popular with artists. At our first 
meeting, Brahms, who was of an argumentative 
turn of mind, amused himself by criticising all the 
outstanding personalities in the Viennese musical 


world, and remarked to me, ‘ It’s lucky for you 
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to be studying at Budapest instead of Vienna.’ 
Then he asked me what I was working on. ‘A 
symphony,’ I replied. ‘In a flat key, of course,’ 
he rejoined, as first symphonies by sentimental 
young composers were almost always written in 
flats. He was rather surprised to hear that mine 
was in sharps. 

Brahms was somewhat of an oddity so far as 
outward appearances were concerned. He had a 
big beard, his legs were very short, and his trousers 
never long enough. One wondered what would 
happen to the pianoforte when he began to hammer 
on it with his powerful hands. His portrait hangs 
inmy study, and although it is a genuine likeness, 
people who never saw him are apt to regard it as 
acaricature. Brahms was not unlike Ibsen. He 
was always ‘ up against ’ something or somebody, 
but I could not help liking him; and I think he 
reciprocated the feeling, as he helped to have one 
of my compositions given on the Vienna concert 
platfiorm—the highest possible honour 
young composer like myself. 

' Grieg was very different from Brahms. He 
was good-natured rather jovial, and full of feeling 
and sentiment. I liked him from the very first. 


I have never understood the mentality of those | 
artists who make a point of accumulating decora- | 


tions from Oriental and Western potentates and 
Presidents. 
when they appear on the concert platform with 


their breasts covered with all sorts of little stars | 


and crosses and medals, and make their bow with 
an air of self-conscious humility. What use 
an artist have for decorations ? 

I have never thirsted for this kind of distinction, 
and after a fairly long career I am glad to think 
that I have no decoration except the Red Eagle, 
which is bestowed on everyone who spends a 
certain number of years in the Prussian 
This order is not given for special services. Its 
recipients do not have to dance attendance on 
ministers and other influential persons. I was 
given the Red Eagle simply because I was for 
many years a professor at the Berlin School of 
Music. 

Not only has my imagination never been haunted 
by thoughts of honorary distinction, but I have 


never wanted to belong to royal or imperial Courts | 


or to associate with titled people, although the 
first real stepping-stone in my career was provided 
by the family of the Archduke Frederick. 
was born at Pozsony (Presburg), in 
Hungary, where the Archduke was living, I was 
asked to his palace to play. I was quite a child 
at the time, and remember little about the occasion 


except the kindness and unpretentious affability | 
This | 


shown to me by the Archduchess Isabella. 
was the first of many occasions on which I played 
to the Archduke’s family. 
Vienna, and I played before the Emperor-King 
Francis Joseph at a State reception. I have only 
a faint recollection of that splendid féte—a 
confused impression of colour and movement. The 


details have been effaced from my memory by | 


time. 

Since those days I have seen very little of high 
society. 
of a musician—the international concert-platform. 


Art is now the inheritance of the masses, and the | 


artist depends upon the general public rather than 
upon the favour of some grand seigneur. 


ease nae 


Memories of the past are all very well, but I 
am absorbed by my work in the present, and my 
family responsibilities. Curiously enough, my 
children do not care for music. I have a son who 
is studying law and expresses some little impatience 
when he hears me play. A still younger son says 
he cannot understand why people pay to go to 
the opera, where the instruments make so much 


noise that no one can hear the words ! 





for a} 


I look upon them with astonishment | 


can | 


State. | 


As I} 
Western | 


They took me to} 


I prefer what I think is the real sphere | 





THE TECHNIQUE OF ROMANTICISM 
By A. J. B. HutcHiIncs 
I.—18TH-CENTURY CLASSICISM 

It said that the terms ‘romantic’ and 
classical’ indicate twoclass es of literary or 
| musical effort, that draw their inspiration from 
| two clearly contrasted notions of what is ideal in 
jart; and that though examples of both spirits 
are to be found in the work of every age, and 
often in the work of an individual author, the 
fact that during certain periods of history the one 
or the other has been followed with increasing 
definiteness, enables the critic to outline most of 
the essential points of contrast between the two 
schools. For various reasons, chiefly the simple 
|law of action and reaction, classicism is again 
showing signs of ascendancy, both in the creative 
| work of the latest school of composers and in public 
taste, as is to be deduced from the crowded 
| audiences at the Promenade concerts on Bach and 
Brahms nights 

The classical spirit emphasises in a piece of 
work the necessity of approximating a conventional 
standard of excellence, the principles of which 
have been deduced with more or less justice by 
|‘ all the best people’ (that vague tribunal!) from 
the practice and precepts of acknowledged masters 
of the particular art (for instance, the poets of 
ancient Greece and Rome). Such work has the 
|charm of familiarity, of a temperate and ordered 
beauty. This does not necessarily mean that it 
is without subtlety, depth, or adventure, but that 
|in such work it is apparent that the creator has 
his audience well in mind ; and (though this may 
sound Irish) it is quite possible for a creator to 
have his audience well in mind and yet be quite 
| unconscious of the fact. This is what is meant by 
the generalisation that the work of a classical 
artist is objective. It is significant, for instance, 
that the great classical musicians excelled in 
| chamber music, the very name implying an atmo- 
sphere of intimate communion with an intent and 
|select audience, familiar with the fixed melodic 
structures, the apposite cadences, progressions, 
sequences, modulations, balancings of melody and 
of tone, which a cultured ear should expect to find 
in the works performed. In a similar way the 
poetry of the same period found its objectivity 
|not only in its adherence to set forms, e.g., the 
closed heroic couplet, or the rococo Pindaric Ode, 
but in its consciousness of a certain audience or 
class of readers. It was this which caused the 
poetry of the 18th century to turn into didactic 
|and satiric channels, rather than to those subjects 
which allow a poet to express his individual 
|meditations upon the eternal truths—beauty, or 
his personal experiences of love, his relations with 
his Maker, or that ‘ flight of the alone to the 
| Alone ’ known as mysticism. 


is 


‘ 


| 
| 
| 
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When the musician reflects upon these urbane 
conditions for the production and performance of 
art in the 18th century, he may realise the shock 
which Beethoven must have given to ‘ all the best 
people’ when he began his first Symphony thus : 


Ex. 1 
Ist Svmphonv 


Adagio molto 
phn 


BEETHOVEN 





fo ——— 





‘for your symphony always begins with the tonic 
chord, vide Mozart, or else—well, where are we ? 
In mid-air, that’s where we are,’ and that’s 
where music was going, right outside the chambre. 
Or again, one would like to know how optimus 
quisque received this audacity from Bach: 





Ex. 2. 
Organ To — in I Bar 
2a =F —— ie ii: we = 


wt 





which has not lost its piquancy after 
It will 


a passage 
two centuries of inurement to surprises. 


be noticed that in each case the naughty chord | Soriata in F, slow movement 
| 


was that seventh which was later to become 
dominant in more senses than one—in fact, a| 
pest not yet exterminated. By such straws is 
the direction of a great wind shown. 


ir 

k 

But in spite of these ticklings of the palate, 
the whole charm of 18th-century music, both for | 
sympathetic ears to-day as well as for the audience | 


of those days, lay in its civilized familiarity. To} 
us who still live under the influence of that very 
movement which reversed the canons of the 18th 
century, it is sometimes difficult to realise what | 
this charm of familiarity is. I may give one| 
personal example. For many years I grew} 
accustomed to hearing Psalms and Canticles| 


intoned to plainsong, and the ancient Latin hymns 


of the Church sung to the proper ecclesiastical 
modes. Perhaps no music has been so impersonal, 
no words more universal and objective in their | 
appeal. They are a musical embodiment of | 
Catholicism. Even now, these things have for 
me so potent a charm of familiarity, that though 


Delius may clothe ‘ Brigg Fair’ with all the ripest 
splendours of romantic harmony, yet when I hear 
an organist intro luc ing so much as one sneaking 


dominant seventh into his accompaniment of 
plainsong, I feel homicidal. 

Lest, however, this inquiry should degenerate 
into ‘ hot air,’ it would be well to enumerate and 
exemplify those ‘ principles deduced, &c.,’ by 


which an 18th-century work acquired its urbanity 
and restraint. far as I can isolate them they 


SO 


are: (1) repetition, (2) contrast and variety, 
3) balance. These three principles not only 
inderlie other urbane arts (e.g., design, architec- 














many) in which the 
with a similar division of metre 
majority of Pope’s lines, although there will still 
be the balance of sense, 
will be a 
missing. 
feeling, although there may be no actual sequence 
or 
one, as in this most beautiful balance : 


ture), but also, at times, ‘ Romantic art’ yet 
in the 18th century they were much more con- 
sistently and ubiquitously applied. Think only 
of sonata form—two subjects, contrasted and 
repeating—while the third principle, balance, has 
never been more diligently exploited. Consider a 
passage from Pope : 

“See how the world its veterans rewards ! 

A youth of frolics, an old age of cards ; 

Fair to no purpose, artful to no end, 

Young without lovers, old without a friend, 
A fop their passion, and their prize a sot, 
Alive ridiculous, and dead forgot.’ 

After one introductory line, all the lines have 
the same structure. For instance, lines 3 and 4 
form a rhymed and balanced couplet, each of the 
two lines of which may be divided into two 
balancing half-lines ; but then each of these half. 
lines could itself be subdivided into two balancing 
quarter-lines, in which single words balance. Thus 
‘fair’ balances ‘ artful,’ ‘ purpose’ corresponds 
to ‘ end,’ and similarly there is antithesis between 
‘ young ’ and ‘ old,’ ‘ lovers’ and ‘ friend.’ Mean- 
while the words ‘ to no’ and ‘ without’ repeat in 
the two lines respectively, in the same part of the 





line, forming, as it were, a balancing-rod between 
two pans. The whole thing boils down to this: 
,oO ————— -O, Oo —————_-O 
| | 
1@) Oo ,Oo ———-———_- O 
| | | 





Here is, almost exactly, its musical counterpart : 


Mozart 





“—_ e 
pm 














surely one of the purest passages in all music. 


It is a Popian couplet with the first line in the 
major key and the second in the minor. 


from Pope was one (of the 
antithesis of sense coincides 
whereas in the 


But the example 


and though the couplet 
‘ closed ’ one, the metrical c@sura wiil be 
And so in music, there is often a balanced 


imitation, or at best only the semblance of 
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Ex. 4 


4 
Gloria in Excelsis 


3 


| 
MERBECKE | 
a 


| 








It is what Sir Walford Davies in his broadcast | 
lectures to children speaks of as ‘ answering.’ It | 
is extensively used in 18th-century classicism, and | 
includes sequence and imitation, but is not limited 
to them. For an example take the passage | 


beginning thus, from Mozart’s Pianoforte Sonata 
in D: 


Sonata in D Mozart 








It is objective, but it lacks the mysticism of the | 


ot!er Mozart extract; in fact, it is rational, like | 
Pope. 

The reader can well realise what the delights of | 
familiarity and balance are to a classical mind if| 
he imagines one of the great classical arias (for | 
preference a beautifully slow and smug one) | 
deprived of its da capo, or even its ritornello alone. | 
With what a glorious sense of satisfaction and | 
completion does it occur in, for example, ‘ Where’er 
you walk’! 

Go and play it, even if it is the nth time ; I still 
think you will be happier for it. It forces upon 
one the truth of de Stendhal’s remark, ‘ All art| 
is romantic in its own day.’ It is Handel's opinion | 
of Nature, with a capital ‘N’—an_ obliging 
goddess of ‘ glades’ and ‘ gales,’ of ‘ prospects ’ 
rather than landscapes (which rather vulgarly 
provided milk and honey), but a very different | 
thing from the ‘ nature’ of Wagner or of Delius. | 
‘Where’er you walk’ simply smells of Hampton 
Court or Vauxhall Gardens, just as ‘ Bois Epais’ 
smells of Versailles. In the words of Trevelyan, 
the historian, ‘ civilization had arrived ’—to stay, 
it was thought ; hence the whole classical attitude, 
the solidity of Handel. But soon there were 
hungry women marching to Lully’s Versailles, 
which gave cause, in Handel’s country, for Burke 
to reflect ; and while ‘ all the best people ’ reflected 
after him, Beethoven occurred. 

(To be continued.) 








Occasional Wotes 


The action brought by Messrs. Ricordi against 
the composers and producers of the musical 
comedy ‘Silver Wings’ for an infringement of 
copyright was of sufficient interest to be noted in 
this journal. The action failed—inevitably, we 
think: for not only was the expert evidence 
divided, but its weight was decidedly on the side 
of the defence. The conflict of opinion among 
the expert witnesses showed once more how difficult 
it is to discriminate between plagiarisation and | 





| coincidence. 


| to 


For the benefit of many readers (the 
case having been inadequately reported in the 
popular press) we summarise the evidence. Messrs. 


| Ricordi alleged that the refrain of the song ‘Asleep 


in my heart’ in ‘Silver Wings’ was pirated from 
the opening phrase of the ‘Humming Song’ in 
‘Madam Butterfly.” As we imagine that most of 
our readers do not possess a copy of ‘ Asleep in my 
heart,’ and a of ‘Madam _ Butterfly,’ we 
give the themes, transposing the Puccini extract 
into F for ease of comparison : 


score 





The plaintiffs’ counsel, in opening the case, did 


| not suggest deliberate theft ; he put it rather that 


Puccini’s melody must have been familiar to 
Mr. Waller and Mr. Tunbridge, the composers of 
‘Asleep in my heart.’ It might, he said, be a 
case of subconscious piracy. He made a reference 
‘ song-plugging,’ describing it as ‘ an inelegant 


term for a modern trick.’ ‘ The producer of a 


| musical play took a pleasing melody and caused 


it to appear and reappear, sometimes with 
unpleasing frequency, so that it became the 
background of the whole piece. ‘‘ Asleep in my 
heart ’’ appeared at least five times in the second 
Act of ‘‘ Silver Wings.’’ It reappeared in the 


| third Act, and it was also played between the first 


and second Acts.’ [Any desire we may have felt 
to attend a performance of ‘ Silver Wings ’ at once 
disappeared on reading this.] Counsel went on to 
admit that it might seem to be a small thing to 


| take eight bars of music, but it depended on what 


those eight bars were. If they represented sub- 
stantially one of the best-known ‘melodies in the 
musical world, and if they were made into the 
theme and motif of a part of ‘ Silver Wings,’ those 
bars might be of very great importance. 


The expert witnesses for the plaintiffs were 
Mr. Percy Pitt and Mr. Frederic Austin, both of 
whom said they had attended a performance of 
‘Silver Wings,’ and that ‘ Asleep in my heart’ 
recalled to their minds the ‘Humming Chorus’ in 
‘Madam Butterfly.’ Counsel closed the case for 
the plaintiffs by saying that if an injunction were 
obtained they would be content with nominal 
damages. (He had remarked in his opening that 
Messrs. Ricordi did not come to the Court in any 
cantankerous spirit; their objection was to a 
leading motif of ‘Madam Butterfly’ being used 
in such a way as to vulgarise it.) He therefore 
closed the case without calling evidence of damage. 

Counsel for the defence began by saying that 
copyright was not a monopoly. ‘ If a composer 
independently obtains the same results as another 
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composer, the latter could not restrain him.’ [But 
such independence, we think, would be extremely 
difficult to prove.) Counsel maintained also that 
Messrs. Ricordi had to prove that the ‘ Butterfly ’ 
chorus was itself original. ‘ If it consisted of musical 
clichés, it could not have that originality which 
was necessary for it to be the subject of copyright. 
Puccini's music was simply the notes of a Sankey 
and Moody hymn-tune, “‘ In the sweet bye and bye,” 
in a different rhythm. Inthe “ Humming Chorus’ 
of ‘‘Madam Butterfly,’’’ he said, ‘ Puccini has 
used the most elementary baby-language of music. 
He has used the ordinary stock-in-trade of music 
with regard to the air, and the fact that that 
stock-in-trade has been used by the composer of 
“Asleep in my heart’’ is not sufficient evidence 
that the source from which the latter got his 


music is Puccini’s work.’ He went on to make 


what was, we think, the most important point in | 


the defence: ‘ The real value of Puccini’s work 
he said) lay in his extremely skilful treatment of 
the commonest possible material. The originality 
lay in the treatment and not in the subject-matter 
of the treatment, whereas what the defendants 
are alleged to have taken is the subject-matter 


| added that ‘ Asleep in my heart ’ was orchestrated 
by Mr. Orellana. [So we see that the production 
of this fatuous piece of music occupied three men! 
If there had been the slightest resemblance between 
| the two pieces of music, said counsel, Mr. Orellana 
must have realised it immediately. He ended by 
submitting that although there were some super- 
ficial resemblances, it was impossible that there 
could have been any borrowing from one work for 
the other. [One expects logic from lawyers. As 
we have seen, counsel had prefaced this remark 
by saying that ‘had there been the slightest 
resemblance, &c.,’ Mr. Orellana must have realised 
it. Yet he admits a moment later that there were 
‘ superficial resemblances ’! Moreover, why should 
it be ‘ impossible that there could have been any 
borrowing from one work for the other’? Has 
this learned counsel ever put up a similar plea in 
connection with any other form of alleged larceny ? 
Would he maintain that ‘ it is impossible that there 
could have been any picking of pockets,’ &c. ? 
Counsel for the theatre at which ‘Silver 
Vings’ was produced began by making, as his 
chief point, a remark which showed singularly 


and not the treatment, except in a few instances little realisation of the principle involved. He 
where the treatment. again. is of the most|S@id that his clients had ‘ been charged with 
ordinarv character.’ Coincidences. he held. were | fringing eight bars, three times repeated, out of 


not enough to drive his lordship to the conclusion | 
that the defendants took the music from Puccini. 


The counsel for the two composers began with 
what strikes us as being a curious statement. He 
said that ‘there was no room in the for 
subconscious imitation of Puccini’s air. It was 
either deliberate plagiarism or nothing.’ 

But why rule out subconscious imitation ? In 
most forms of creative art, and above all, perhaps, 
in music, it is becoming increasingly difficult for | 
a composer to avoid subconsciously making use | 
of the ideas of others. Had the composers never | 
heard the ‘ Butterfly ’ tune we should agree that] 
there was no room in the case for subconscious | 
imitation. But counsel went on to point out that | 
Mr. Tunbridge, the member of the ‘ composing ’ | 
syndicate who had been responsible for the air, had | 
for many vears been familiar with the ‘Humming | 
Chorus.’ If (he added) there had been any resem- | 
blance between the two airs he, Mr. Tunbridge, must 
have observed it. But the main argument in | 
favour of the subconscious imitation theory is| 
that it is very easy for a composer to be quite} 
oblivious of such likeness, especially when, as in 
this case, the treatment and the note-values are 
entirely different Counsel said that Mr. Tun- 
bridge played the tune to Mr. Waller (his fellow 
‘composer,’ presumably the harmonist), who was 
equally familiar with Puccini’s music, and if there 
had been any resemblance Mr. Waller would have 


case 


said: ‘ This is a hash-up of Puccini. We cannot 
have it! The mental picture thus called up of 
the compounders of a musical comedy score 


discovering in their prospective ‘ best seller’ a 
resemblance to another composer's work, and 
raising horrified hands with the remark, ‘ We 
cannot have it!’ is so funny that we imagine 
counsel must have spoken with his tongue in his 
cheek.) Either there was no resemblance to 


, 


3,976 bars in “‘ Madam Butterfly.’’’ [Again we 
ask, would this defence be applied to any other 
form of larceny? Can we imagine counsel, in 
defending a client charged with petty theft, 
making a great point of the fact that the prisoner 
had stolen a mere matter of £8 despite the fact 
that the prosecutor possessed £4,000 ? Moreover, 
the theft of a vital theme of a musical work 
—which is often a mere matter of eight bars— 
might conceivably be a far greater loss to the 
composer of the work so despoiled than the 
loss of £8 would be to a well-to-do man.} 


Expert witnesses for the defence were Sir Landon 
Ronald, Mr. Edwin Evans, Mr. Kelville Ernest 
Irving, Mr. Aylmer Buesst, and Miss Désirée 
Ellinger. Sir Landon said that, in his opinion, 
‘Asleep in my heart’ was not derived from the 
‘Humming Chorus.’ There was aslight resemblance 
of the kind that is very easy to trace in all music. 
The orchestral setting was the most important 
part of Puccini’s song, and there was nothing of 
the kind in ‘ Asleep in my heart.’ The treatment 
was entirely different, and the rhythm of the piece 
was also quite distinct. He agreed with counsel 
|that the two songs might have been arrived at 
|independently. ([Incidentally, Sir Landon was 
| given an opportunity of expressing his opinion on 
| the ‘ raiding of the classics.’ Counsel said, ‘ You 
| know that in recent years there has grown up an 
|}abominable habit of taking classical music and 
}turning it into dance tunes?’ Sir Landon: 
‘ There is nobody more bitter than I am about it. 
It is scandalous vandalism.’] 





Mr. Evans said that the notes of the two passages 
in dispute constituted a formula which existed in 
music and was virtually common property. If he 
|had heard nothing of the present case he doubted 
| whether ‘ Asleep in my heart ’ would have reminded 
|him of ‘Madam Butterfly.’ The judge asked, 





Puccini’s work, counsel continued, or Mr. Waller “ Having heard of this case, does it remind you of 


and Mr. Tunbridge had noticed the resemblance | “* Madam 


and deliberately decided to imitate Puccini. 


Butterfly’’?’ ‘ Very faintly,’ replied 


He} Mr. Evans; ‘I can see a resemblance, but I do 
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Counsel for the theatre, in his final address, 
said that ‘it is hopeless to suggest that there 
must have been subconscious piracy unless it is 
shown that the two compositions that are being 
compared are unique in thesense of being strongly 
original, and unless the possibility of any common 
source is excluded.’ He held that Messrs. 
Ricordi had failed to prove either those 
conditions. 


ot take it very seriously because it is derived from 
the use Of the formula.’ In the course of his 
ross-examination, Mr. Evans made a point in 
riticism that was probably too subtle for most of 
hose present. He admitted that the opening 
eight bars in the ‘Humming Chorus’ (the bars 
muoted above) seemed very ordinary, but he 
thought they were ‘ kept simple for a deliberate 
jramatic purpose. Puccini’s intention seemed to 
be that one was to be taken halfway through the 
eight bars before one realised there was to be a 
melody at all.’ 





of 


Counsel for the producers of ‘ Silver Wings’ 
| said that the air of the disputed passages occupied 
about a quarter of the ‘ Humming Chorus,’ and 
aS|all the musical experts called for the defendants 


|had stated it was not the air but the accompani- 


Mr. Irving described ‘ Asleep in my heart’ 
aconventional, commercial, musical comedy tune ; 


y sho 
een — any similarity it might have did not appear to be| ment that impressed itself on the ear. The 
? Has psmilarity to ‘Madam Butterfly." Mr. Buesst, | ordinary listener was the person concerned, and 
plea in who has often conducted ‘Madam Butterfly,’ said | the Court had no material for saying that, in any 
irceny ? ppthat when he first h ard ‘ Asleep in my heart * he | popular sense, the few notes which were common 
at there iid not recognise any similarity in it to anything. |to both the pieces of music under consideration 
rc. ? When his attention was drawn to it he saw some! formed a substantial part of ‘Madam Butterfly.’ 
similarity between the song and the ‘ Humming! ;But why is such a matter merely one for the 
‘Silver Bchorus,’ but the significance in the ‘ Humming |‘ ordinary listener’ ? Must a breach of copyright 
as his BChorus’ lay not in the melody but in the under- depend upon its detection by the very listeners 
gularly Flying accompaniment. In cross-examination he | Jeast likely to be sufficiently acute and informed ? 
d. He said there was no such thing as a tune which did | Jt was not fair, counsel concluded, to assume that 
d with Fnot bear resemblance to some other tune. Miss/ the defendant composers could have no originality, 
out of PEllinger, whose lot it was to sing ‘ Asleep in my |but if sources for their music were to be sought, 
ain we pheart’ in ‘ Silver Wings,’ said that since 1916 she | the simplicity of the material used and the fre- 
y Other [had played the name part in ‘Madam Butterfly’ quency of its use by other composers became highly 
isel, in Pabout fifty times, but it had never struck her that important. : , 
theft, Ff‘ Asleep in my heart’ was like the ‘ Humming | - 
risoner — Chorus. Counsel for the composers said that the Court 
ne fact Viespesdae | had to be driven, by the number of the coincidences 
reover, Mr. Tunbridge, cross-examined by plaintiffs’ | in the two works, to conclude that there must have 
| work [counsel in regard to a criticism in The Times to the | been copying. In Messrs. Ricordi’s own evidence 
bars efiect that ‘ the composer has listened to Puccini | there were admissions that negatived the necessity 


to the to good purpose and has not despised a hint from | for any such conclusion. 
n the —“Carmen,’’’ admitted that he had discussed this} Counsel for Messrs. Ricordi submitted that there 
criticism with the managers of the theatre. He) was such an accumulation of musical commonplaces 
andoe did not remember similar criticisms brought | common to both pieces that the Court was forced 
Sees against other productions of his.’ He admitted | to the conclusion that there had been copying. 
ésird that there was a‘ very slight resemblance ’ between | : 
-Siree ‘ . . are ‘ , 7 — 
; the ‘ Humming Chorus ’ and ‘ Asleep in my heart. . ss : 
inion, F py rr f : ‘Tr: - Mr. Justice Luxmoor, in giving judgment, said 
aintiffs’ counsel asked, ‘ Did you take the view ’ =r . 
m the Ff, : : : : he was satisfied on the evidence that there had 
: that your melody was the merest of musical . frees 
lance : ints ; . - been no deliberate copying of Puccini’s work. It 
commonplaces, and that there was nothing original ; 
nusic. —. ~ ‘yparal ate ei on be had been suggested that there might have been a 
in it ? To this awkward question Mr. Tunbridge | Relig sw 
rtant §. ‘Te ' ‘ > .- | subconscious infringement, because the composers 
| replied, ‘ I should not like to say that.’ Counsel's “— , 
ing of fF. 3 i shee and the orchestrators of ‘ Asleep in my heart 
next question will puzzle musicians. He said that , , + Sage 
tment fF, . admittedly knew ‘ Madam Butterfly’ well, but he 
he wanted to point out that quite externally from : , : a 
Plece B the cliché cag : . . ,.|saw no ground for that suggestion. No such 
the cliché there was introduced into the witness’s : a 
yunsel ge el generis Rao =i resemblance existed between the two works as 
ed at werk, just as in ' Madam Butterfly, a melody ntitled him to refuse to accept the defendants’ 
« c r . 5 - *¢ > se ? ] “Te « . 
wa with a rising fourth. Was that a coincidence ? | ‘ d ; nd ti aie th, re failed 
as . ; vidence, anc 1e acto eretore failed. 
pes The witness agreed that there was a rising fourth in | ‘ — 
iio Asleep in my heart,’ but that he did not under- 2 5 : 
= on stand what was meant by a coincidence. (“Nobody With due respect, we cannot see the force of the 
yf seems to have laughed ! judge’s remark that ‘he saw no ground for the 
Pen , Probably the reporter slipped here, for there is | suggestion ’ that there might have been subcon- 
at it no rising fourth in the song. The allusion was/ scious infringement. We believe that it all the 
; evidently to the fact that the repetition of the | expert witnesses on both sides had been recalled, 
phrase is a fifth higher. they would with one voice have declared that 
sages - subconscious use of other composers ideas is (as 
ad in Mr. Waller was cross-examined as to newspaper| we said above) embarrassingly easy. [his is 
If he | “titicisms of other productions in which he had | putting the matter mildly in connection with the 
bted been interested. Counsel asked whether in recent |‘ Silver Wings’ case, seeing that one of its com- 
nded_ | Years on more than one occasion it had not been | posers had admitted that on several occasions 
ked, suggested that he and Mr. Tunbridge were basing | newspaper critics had suggested that he and his 
u of their music on that of others. |colleague were basing their music on that of 
slied Mr. Waller: ‘ There have been suggestions. I| others, and that he had treated these critical 
i do have regarded it as a joke.’ suggestions as a joke. 


Cc 
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The action will serve a useful purpose, we think. 
For one thing, it will remind the general public of | 
a fact too often forgotten, namely, that there is | 
copyright in ideas ; and it will also be a warning 
hint—they need no reminder—to ‘ composers ’ of 
musical comedies. In effect it says: ‘If you area 
musical comedy merchant and find yourself 
running short of ideas, do not hesitate to borrow. 
Be careful, however, to keep clear of copyright 
music ; help yourself liberally from the dead and 
gone classics. You can take as much as you like, | 
and you need not attempt to disguise the source 
by altering rhythms. Lift it just as it is, and all 
you will have to do is to provide some doggerel to 
fit.’ 

Which reminds us. The failure of ‘ The Damask 
Rose ’ and the revival of ‘'Lilac Time’ has led to | 
a few voices being raised in defence of such an | 
abuse of classical music. Musicians who object | 
are accused of being too ‘ specialist,’ purist, and | 
highbrow. Well, we have just been looking at the 
score of ‘Lilac Time.’ Without wishing to go| 
into the question at any length, we must point | 
out that after all this is a musical question, and | 
therefore the specialist opinion counts for some- 
thing. As for ‘ intelligence,’ what are we to think 
of audiences who can enjoy hearing some of | 
Schubert’s most charming songs set to such jingles | 
as this: ‘ 

Lili: 
‘ I’m excited, so delighted, 
I have not the words to say.’ 
Schubert : 


‘ Ah my pleasure, none could measure, 
If I please you anyway.’ 





And this: 
‘ Now it’s getting dark, 
So we ought to make a start ; 
Say good-night and part. 
Late is the hour, we’ve a long way to go; 
Still there ’s a moon, so the road we shall know.’ 


This is set to the Military March in D. Schubert’s 
indifference to the quality of the text he set is| 
notorious, but we think he would have drawn the 
line at such drivel as Mr. Adrian Ross has saddled 
him with in ‘ Lilac Time.’ We give only one more 
instance, and we choose what we regard as the 
worst piece of vandalism in the play. Of course, 


Shakespeare’s ‘ Hark! Hark! the Lark’ had to|/©CO™ments: — 
f | concerting tribute to the effects of a Hymn to 


come in. We should not complain overmuch o 
that, but we do protest against the addition of a 
second verse which opens thus: 
“ Look, look! the cook has done his best, 

We bring the supper in, 

Behold the sausage swell his breast, 

And almost burst his skin. 

He laughs to burst his skin!’ &c. 
Later there is a reference to cheese followed by 
the line : 

* Just smell it if you please !’ 
For the benefit of those who might see no humour 
in these lines (we don’t) the verse is marked to be | 
sung ‘ Comically.’ 


Some newspaper dicta concerning Toscanini caj 
for preservation : 
‘When conducting, his whole being quiver 
with the magnetism conjured up for the moment 
Veins stand out on his forehead, his mask-lik 
face is disturbed by a clenched-teeth grin, an/ 
his little moustache seems to bristle up wit) 
energy.” 
Not for the first time do we feel grateful that w 
see no more of conductors than their backs—an; 
even that is often too much. 

After the concert 

‘A tired little figure, with unseeing—anj 
unseen—eyes, crept down the passage from th: 
platform. It was an amazing and revealin 
afternoon in the company of an Immortal.’ 


‘ A frail little man with the mask-like face ¢ 
a disillusioned faun. Eyes lost in deep shadow; 
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beneath a lowering brow, and features so firmly 
limned that they might be sculpted (sic) in 
stone. From one listless arm hangs a slende 
white wand . . . a sad, drooping little figur 

. . and this was the great Toscanini! Tosca. 
nini, the maestro of fabulous repute, to whos 
imperious will musical stars of a generation had 
bowed in submission! To whose dictates great 
composers had meekly agreed! [What great 
composers, may we ask?| Then something 
magical happened. The white wand was raised, 
there was a brisk rat-tat-tat-tat upon a con. 
venient score-stand and the figure of Toscanini 
underwent a change almost as miraculous as 
that by which youth was bestowed upon the 
aged Faust at the sword-command of Mephis- 
topheles. Yes, a transformation of devilish 
swiftness. The orchestra rose, there was a long 
roll of the drums, and with a great crash of 
cymbals ‘‘ God save the King ’’ burst upon that 
vast audience.’ 


No; this did not appear in The Times. 


‘ Toscanini has just given the first and last 
Beethoven Symphony in Berlin, and when his 
men laid down their instruments, the German 
audience sobbed for a quarter of an hour. This 
is a miraculous feat for an Italian or any Ally 
to have performed.’ 


On this, the writer of ‘At Random’ in the Observer 


“It is a powerful, but perhaps dis- 

oy.’ 

The simple life, as enjoyed by Signor Gigli: 
‘My castle is a pleasant spot. I bought a 

little mountain, and on it I built my castle, just 

sixty bed rooms, each with smoking room, 

drawing room, and bath room. When my 

friends stay I make them comfortable. It costs 

money, but money—what is it? [Ah! 

Every stone and every brick in that castle 

represents literally a note of music, for it was 

built out of my earnings as a singer.’ 

Mr. Gigli on tour is as much of a simple lifer as 


he is in his modest castle on his little mountain. 


Are we ‘ pedants ’ and ‘ highbrows ’ because we | He travels with merely two secretaries, two valets, 


object to this kind of thing ? 
labels with pride. 


If so, we wear the | and eleven other attendants for himself, his wife, 
| and his daughter. 
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canini caf 4n East Anglian Music Competition Festival | scoring the exposition of the first movement of a 

as responsible for the issue by local papers of | Mozart pianoforte sonata (about fifty bars), 

1g uivenwo striking posters. One announced : adding four pages of commentary on the why and 

: : yherefore 

€ momen; FESTIVAL OPENS Vase. 

mask-lije A BISHOP RESIGNS This is an exceptionally good text-book, both 
: in its omissions and its contents. As was said 














In America there is hardly an instrument you 
cannot learn in class. Pianoforte, violin, and 
‘cello classes are found everywhere. Wind 
instruments, too, are taught in this fashion ; it is 
even rumoured that if you are seized with a spasm 


Shadow This is something fresh in the way of an 
SO firml§irchestration primer. It omits the details as to 
(sic) in compass, &c., of the various instruments (informa- 
| slendefftion which is already available in well-known 
le fgureB treatises) and concentrates rather on the orchestra 
Toscefis a whole. Dr. Dunn describes his book as an/to Jearn the sousaphone or tuba, you just plug 
© whosfimbodiment of ‘the results of long-continued | your ears and join the nearest ‘ Big-Wind ’ class ! 
tion hai observations of the most important technical and|~ [ny this country we are less advanced. Violin 
€S STeath psychological situations, often difficult to describe | cjasses are certainly an accomplished fact, but we 
at _Breat in words, that arise in the course of the progressive | are still arguing whether the class-teaching of the 
aprer cogent of musical ideas.’ The espe soem | pianoforte is justified or not. And while we are 
are regarded less as soloists than as members Of| arguing, a pianoforte-class method has appeared, 
@ COD-F the corporate body, and their individual characters | and classes in connection with it have been con- 
age: are discussed only when they bear on this nepent ducted for over a year. . - 
of orchestration, or in order to draw the student’s The second edition of this book—Bavin’s 
“ thef attention to features insufficiently dealt with by|* Pjano-Class Instructor ’—has just been issued, 
aa ye — .. en | and is in every way an improvement on the first. 
- ‘ olour and balance alike are largely matters of| The general scheme and subject-matter remain 
; a longi ‘doubling ’—a point which receives too little} the same, the author's aim being ‘not to put 
rash off attention from the average student, and even from | forward a new method of pianoforte teaching, but 
on that f some composers. In the chapter on ‘ Orchestral | +> show how to adapt existing methods to class- 
Harmony,’ Dr. Dunn analyses typical passages | teaching.’ 
very thoroughly, and shows how some scoring that | The ‘greatest difference is in the section on 
looks confused on paper is clear in effect, thanks| technique, which in the first edition was old- 
to the doubling and spacing having been done} fashioned and would have led to rigidity. Now 
judiciously. In discussing ‘ Timbre and Register,’ | jt js founded on rotation in all but name, and 
the author says much that is new and illuminating, | wisely leaves all but the elements to the teacher. 


grin, and Pe < > > astered the . 
> UP wit Not pig Nag the other paper plastered above, it throws overboard a good deal of the stock 
4 - 4 > . . . 
own wit ne material which practically every student has at 
lt FESTIVAL OPENS |his elbow, and concentrates on vital principles, 
ah at we ADJUDICATORS ARRIVE |many of them of a type rarely discussed in 
a PUBLIC BATHS ENLARGED. | theoretical works. There are a hundred and thirty- 
|six music-type illustrations, the majority in a 
— |modified short score giving the actual notes 
| . . 
, — |sounded by the transposing instruments. One 
‘2 The Musician's Bookshelf | can hardly over-praise the clearness with which 
rom thé . eh =e |some complicated passages are thus set forth in 
revealing A Student’s Guide to Orchestration.’ By John la fraction of the space usually occupied. 
rtal.’ Petrie Dunn, Mus. Doc., Lecturer in ee eaphioninet. 
University of Edinburgh. ‘ |‘ Piano-Class Instructor.’ By J. T. Bavin. 
ce face oj [Novello, 5s. (Hawkes, 2s. 6d.] 





1d last 
en his 


erman 
Thisf especially on some characteristics of string tone. | [ts value, however, would be greatly increased by 
y Allyf Three excellent chapters are devoted to the) diagrams showing correct hand-position. 
principles of spacing, with an exhaustive series of} The other chief alterations in the second edition 
bsereer illustrations. At the end of this discussion Dr. | are 
S vé) * es ™ 
; dis. | Dunn utters a useful reminder that ‘ in all orchestral ji er . oa is aa 2s 
S dls- . . ae ae ; 1. The rejection of the principle of division into 
works the spacing varies incessantly,’ and that} ms 
mn to ‘ ' ‘ es P fessons. This is sensible, particularly since 
orchestration is good ‘ not when it conforms to a| : : So. 
. . . Sa a in the first edition Lesson 1, if given to 
standard type of spacing, but when it does exactly | 
“2 . 2 “at ee. absolute beginners, would have taken about 
. the opposite. . . . Every new emotional phase 
‘ PP ' ee : —— two hours ! 
eS reflects itself in the spacing.’ As an illustration) 7). amplification of many sections for greater 
4 ¢ : . : | -. Cec 1Cé m1 € < ’ sections 4 eate 
ght af of some tutti problems and their solution, the | on. : —— 
‘ Si $ 2 a" , . Clee ess. 
, Just > author scores a passage from Schumann’s Piano-| ., ,. 
3. The consecutive numbering of the paragraphs 


room, F forte Fantasia, Op. 17, discussing the procedure in | 
1 myf detail. In the chapter on ‘ Lucidity’ there are 
costs — a couple of interesting pages on the scoring of | All these are good. One puzzle is raised by 
. ..— bars 5-8 in the first movement of Beethoven’s | discarding the division into lessons. When is the 
castle f eighth Symphony. This is highly instructive. | pupil supposed to tackle his first piece (Diller- 
t was f Wagner adversely criticised the introduction of | Quaile, Book 1, No. 1)? If at once, we still think 
| the oboe and flute during the delivery of the theme | Our poor beginner has a rather staggering number 
er as | by the clarinet ; Schenker disagrees with him, and | of new facts to master in his first lesson. 
tain. | makes out a good case for Beethoven. The point| The book in its revised form is a valuable one, 
ulets, § Seems trifling, but Dr. Dunn shows that it involves and will be used by teachers of pianoforte classes 
i an important point in orchestration. By way of asa guide and as a foundation on which to build 
summarising his principles, the author ends by | UP their own methods. E. M. G. R. 
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‘ Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music.’| years of the composer’s life; and he possesy 
Vol. 2, I-Z. |also a well-stored mind and a more than usua| 
Oxford University Press. |vivid pen. His aim is to give us a portrait 
5 guineas for the two volumes. ] | Brahms, and to show the relationship betwe 
Adequate review of a work of this size and scope | the life and the works, rather than to pri rcduce 
is impossible here ; a pamphlet might easily and | critical study of Brahms'’s output. Certainly | 
deservedly be written on it. In the space allowed | has succeeded, for ed reach the final page wi 
one can do little more than add a repeat mark to | 2" extraordinarily lively realisation of the con 
the pan with which the first volume was received. | POS®T S personality and environment. Specht 
The ‘ Survey’ has no rival but ‘ Grove’ in its | Teal gift tor portraiture is shown om bett 
variety and readability. To turn up a reference | (because in a more condensed way) in the pag 
is to be beguiled into all manner of delightful | that deal with Brahms’s intimates. The chap 
by-paths, and a one-minute search develops into | headed ‘Album of the Viennese Friends’ 
a long browse. In our most recent dip we came | Curiously attractive. It contains a delighti 
across the following bit of practical commonsense | Photograph of Brahms with nine of his cronies 
which we should like to see acted on by composers :|@ Tich array of beards and bellies. Of most 
In his note to Altmann’s article on Rheinberger, | these, as well as of others such as Billroti 
Mr. Cobbett, after speaking of the waning in | Nottebohm, and Goldmark, there are excelle 
popularity of Rheinberger’s Pianoforte Quartet | character sketches—at first sight redundant, by 
in E flat, says: ‘ This is one of the quartets which | real help towards a better understanding 
have provided amateurs, who are not all highbrows Brahms, and of great interest = themselves « 
(myself among the number), with a transition | Portraits of musical types peculiar to the peri 
stage, and for that reason alone deserves to be | and place. ; 
rated highly. One of the most eminent living] Specht is very independent and readable inh 
interpreters of Brahms’s chamber music confided critical disc ussion of the music. In the three * Inte: 
to me once that in his far-off youthful days he | ludes thereon he ‘Says many shrewd and fraj 
preferred the Rheinberger to the Brahms quartets. things, and shows himself to be anything but a blin 
Even for him, then, it was a stepping stone to higher | devotee. Often, in fact, he seems to under-rat 
things, and I cannot help thinking that composers | Brahms, just as he over-rates Bruckner—thoug 
of ability, instead of deriding works which are so wes English know too little about the latter to i 
genuinely helpful, would do well to try their hand | Ste ot this. There must be—or at least ther 
at emulating Rheinberger by supplying a few} ought to be—a good deal in a composer who ha 
pieces of chamber music easier of assimilation to| held the esteem of his fellow-countrymen for s 
amateurs of modest pretensions than the more | long. The book gives us a good many Stories anf 
complex works of modern composers.’ | sayings of Brahms that will be new to Englis 
There is great activity now in amateur chamber- | T@@4ers. Not all of them show the master t 
music circles; what are these aspirants to play if advantage Specht “ portrait, in fact, Snpreas 
they wish to sample contemporary music? Like| "5 45 being ae because it is of the unsparin: 
domestic soloists generally—above all, pianists— | warts and all’ type 5 yet the unattractive sid 
they are too little considered by living composers. | of Brahms goes for little when the balance 1 
Itis absurd to complain of the neglect of present-day struck . we are left with a greatly sane 
music so long as the bulk of it can be negotiated | admiration for both man and musician. 
only by the pick of the world’s executants. Is the | Mr. Blom’s translation must be highly praised 
thought at the back of it so profound and original | In _ unusual degree it has the freedom es 
as to demand super-players for its interpretation ? | original. _The Sows footnotes, , explainin: 
Or is it impossible to be both ‘ modern’ and| German literary and other references in the text 
reasonably straightforward ? | ate both valuable and pleasantly intimate. Ir 
Mr. Cobbett’s monumental work is bevond the | SPite of its being on the long side, and inclined t 
purse of the majority. Readers who lack the | drop into sentimentality (both failings merge 
necessary five guineas should therefore give their | to German musical biographies), this book will 
municipal library committees no rest till the| we think, rank as the best study of Brahms. 
volumes are on the shelf—or, rather, off it; for}. Verdi.’ By F.B ly aed 
there would be a steady stream of borrowers | — ee ee — 
anxious to dip and browse. Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.) 
Readers of the Musical Times may remember 3 
‘ Tol 4s Brahms.’ By Richard Spect +... | Teview of a huge collection of Verdi’s correspond: 
a Eric Blom. 7 SRERaSS Speen. Trans- | ence, “I Copialettere di Giuseppe Verdi,’ that 
’ appeared a year or so ago. These letters had les 
Dent, 21s.) to do with the music than with the man, and it 
This is a refreshing contrast to most biographies | was a happy thought of Mr. Bonavia’s to use them 
in that it contains the minimum of writing at | as a basis of a study of Verdi's personality. For 
second-hand. The author begins his Preface by | once in a way, letters are a true guide. Too often 
remarking that the manufacture of a twentieth! the correspondence of the great is written with at 
book out of twenty others always strikes him as | least one eye on posterity ; but that of Verdi was 
a doubtful kind of occupation; he prefers to do| mainly concerned with business, politics, and 
the thing off his own bat. Accordingly, although | domestic affairs, and was obviously never meant 
he has long been familiar with all the standard | for the public eye. Whether at home or abroad 


books about Brahms, he did his best to forget them | he was always the shrewd and interested manager 








before starting this one. He has special qualifi-| of his estate. It is pleasant, for example, to find) 


cations for the task, having been on intimate | him writing from Paris to one of his domestic 
terms with Brahms and his circle during the latter | staff : ‘I gather that you do not give Milord 
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review 


a 
S Possesysl | 
aN usuai, broken in the foal. 
portrait § not keep fit and will get fat and lazy if they are 
P betweg not exercised. And—lI insist—the horses must be 
produce§ fed on our own hay.’ 
tainly } Although Mr. Bonavia has much that is soundly 
page wide criti al to say concerning the works, his book is | 
the conf (as he no doubt wished it to be) valuable chiefly 
Specht] as a character study. It shows us a very different 
‘en bet: Verdi from that we should be disposed to deduce 
the paggy from the works. Thanks to the light thrown by 
1e chapt these letters, and so neatly focussed here, we are 
ends’ able to understand how it was that (to quote 
delight Mr. Bonavia) ‘ so typical a man of the theatre as 
cronies Verdi chose, while he was too young for a patriarch 
f most @ and too human for a philosopher, to pass the 
Billro:f greater part of his time in the seclusion of the 
excelleg country, away from towns, with neither sea nor 
dant, bg Alps to break the monotony of the landscape, 
nding q seeking no one’s favour or company.’ We see, in 
selves short, a man of sterling upright character, who in 
he perio(f any walk of life would have stood head and 
shoulders above his fellows. The few extracts 
ble in hg from the correspondence serve to whet the reader’s 
ee ‘Inte appetite. Can Mr. Bonavia be persuaded to make 
1d franf us his debtors still further by giving us a little 
it a bling Volume of the pick of these revealing letters ? 
nder-rat 
—thougif ‘Reflected Music, and Other Essays.’ By Basil 
ter to ly Maine. With a Preface by Sir Henry Wood. 
ist ther Methuen, 5s. 
who haj , : 
= food This is a collection of articles contributed to 
“} various periodicals. They deal with the future 
TIES an me C : 
Enolix of the art as affected by the various forms of 
solar +p me’ hanical aud scientific reproduction and trans- 
npresed mission of _ music, and _also discuss Opera, 
- Beethoven Criticism, Talking about Music, The | 
‘sparin® Man in the Street Contemporary Music, &c. The 
ive sid , : pea ‘ raat 
inaiel result isa very readable volume—easily Mr. Maine's 
"~~ “Ebest book, we think. 
ICTease 
praised ‘The Incorporated Society of Musicians : Hand- 
rr book and Register of Members, 1930. 
slainia [I1.S.M. Office, 19, Berners Street, W.1, 2s. 6d.] 
ne text This valuable work of reference contains a 
te. Jg detailed explanation of the Society’s constitution 
ined t& —an indispensable feature for local officials and 
ommof Others who have to administer the Society’s 
k wilif business; particulars as to the various com-| 
5. mittees ; a list of local organizations; a register | 
of members in alphabetical order of Centres ; and 
constitution and register of members of the} 
specialist sections.: The register is a heartening | 
mber :f ¢Vidence of the progress made by the Society since | 
spondp 1S re-constitution. Not only is the list of names |! 
that} MMposing in size; it is truly representative. As| 
ad les # directory the Handbook is therefore of great 
and it} Value, both to profession and trade. 
>theme , aa re ala 
For A History of Music in Pictures.’ Edited by Georg | 
often Kinsky, with an Introduction by Eric Blom. | 
‘ith at (Dent, 30s. 
li was There is no lack of musical books containing | 
. andf pictures ; here is the first example of the reverse— | 
meant} &@ book of pictures with letterpress consisting | 
yroad,— merely of brief explanatory notes. At first view | 
nager)y One distrusts this method of teaching musical 
> findg. history ; it seems to suggest a cinema-like attempt 
nesticf to supersede reading and thought. But closer | 
lilordp examination will convert all but the most stiff and | 
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‘a horse] enough exercise, and that you haven’t yet | conservative. There are in round figures fifteen 
This will not do; horses will | hundred illustrations—the ultimate pick of nearly 


double that number, the result of years of 
search—and they cover the ground from the pre- 
Christian era down to to-day. Sculpture, frescoes, 
manuscripts, portraits—every available source has 
been drawn on. The first portrait is that of 
Notker Balbulus (830-912), drawn by a contem- 
porary monk; the last is of Stravinsky, by 
Picasso (the new portraiture being rather more 
crude than the old, by the way). The indexing is 
thorough ; the footnotes models of conciseness ; 
and Mr. Blom’s Introduction is capital. There are 
few musicians too young to enjoy this astonishing 
collection, and none too old to profit from it. 


Percy Scholes’s ‘ Listener’s History of Music 
has just been issued in complete form—that is, the 
three volumes bound up together. The work is 
now provided with an Encyclopedic Index that 
for comprehensiveness and skill in arrangement 
has, we imagine, no equal. Readers who possess 
the History in its three-volume form will be glad 
to know that the Index is also issued separately 
for their convenience (Oxford University Press, 
17s. 6d.; Index, Is.). 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

[Mention in this list neither implies nor precludes 
in a future issue. | 
‘ Notes on Musical Intelligence and Initiative Tests 
for Candidates preparing for Teachers’ Diplomas.’ 

By Felix Swinstead. Pp. 15. Oxford University 
Press, Is. 
An Hour with American Music.’ By Paul 

Rosenfeld. Pp. 179. Lippincott, 4s. 6d. 
‘Authentic Voice Production.” By W. Warren 

Shaw. Pp. 209. Lippincott, 10s. 6d. 

Babel, or the Past, Present, and Future of Human 

Speech.’ By Sir Richard Paget. Pp. 93. 

Kegan, Paul, 2s. 6d. 








Hew Music 


STRING ORCHESTRA 

Charles Avison’s Concerto in E minor for string 
orchestra (Augener), arranged and edited by Peter 
Warlock, is a notable work which ought to find a 
ready and generous welcome. Technically it is 
easy enough and grateful for the players. But its 
chief merit is not its aptness for the schoolroom 
and the competitive Festival. It is the extra- 
ordinary slickness, the brilliance and point of 
everv one of its three movements, that single out 
this from the rather cumbrous compositions of its 
time. Compared with some other 18th-century 


|overtures, the Concerto suggests an epigram—so 
| quick is the pace, so pointed and direct the thought. 


Its value to school orchestras and as a test-piece 
for competitions is considerable, since it offers 
interesting material to performers of all degrees of 
ability. But if merit alone were considered, it 
should also become a part of the standard concert 
repertory—none too rich in string music. Apart 
from the Bach concerto, most of the string music 


| written in the past is forgotten or neglected, yet 


nothing gives more striking variety to an orchestral 
programme than an opportunity to display what 
the string quartet can do. F. B. 
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CHURCH MUSIC 


A setting of Jubilate Deo in the key of G, by 
C.S. Lang, comes from Novello. This isa vigorous, 
straightforwardly-written work for unison voices, 
choir, and organ. The two groups of voices are 
treated responsively, the choir—s.s.A.T.B.—as a 
rule unaccompanied. ‘ For the Lord is gracious’ 
is set for five solo voices (two sopranos) unaccom- 
panied. Sung by a big body of voices, this 
attractive setting should prove highly effective. 

Another issue from this house which will probably 
appeal to many is an arrangement for S.s.A. 
(unaccompanied) of the well-known ‘ Ave Maria ’ 
by Jacques Arcadelt (1490-1556). Arranged by 
H. A. Chambers, it appears under the title ‘ Give 
ear unto my prayer’ (Psalm lv.) as No. 532 of 
Novello’s Octavo Edition of Trios, &c., for female 
voices. 

A new setting of the Communion Service by 
Sydney H. Nicholson—‘ Missa Omnium Sanctorum’ 
—should prove of more than ordinary interest to 
well-equipped choirs. It was written for the choir 
of All Saints’ Church, Margaret Street, and is 
planned on big lines. Much of the writing is for 
eight voices, and three staves are usually employed 
for the organ part. * The work opens well with an 
expressive contrapuntal setting of Kyrie Eleison 
for unaccompanied s.a.T.B. <A simple alternative 
for the Responses to the Commandments is also 
provided. The Creed is broadly-written, dignified, 
and not difficult. In the brilliantly-set Sanctus 
(ff throughout) long, flowing passages in quavers 
for tenors and basses are punctuated by phrases 
sung by the upper voices (s.s.a.A.). The Bene- 
dictus opens with some expressive writing for 
unaccompanied solo voices (S.A.T.T.B.). This is 
then repeated while voices from the chorus 
interject at intervals ‘ Hosanna in the highest ’ (pp). 
Power is gradually increased till all voices unite in 
a big climax. The Agnus Dei, simple and devo- 
tional, is for bass solo and chorus. The Gloria 
is for double choir throughout, and is set in festive 
style. In this, as in other parts of the work, 
effective use is made of the tuba. On p. 9, bar 2, 
a natural is missing before the bass E (Faith Press). 

A Motet by Gregor Aichinger, ‘ Jubilate Deo,’ 
has been edited, with Latin text, by H. B. Collins. 
This is a bright, attractive example of 16th-century 
work. Its difficulties are not great, much of the 
counterpoint being of the note-against-note order. 
It is for s.s.A.T.B., and is in two parts, ‘ Jubilate 
Deo’ and ‘ Laudate nomen ejus,’ issued together 
and also separately (Chester). 

Some new settings of the Communion Service 
come from the Faith “Missa Sancti 
Martini,’ 
mended to choirs needing short, direct settings, 


Press. 


forward four-part work. 
devotienal, and the perfectly simple part-writing 
s throughout interesting and effective. 
Sykes’s ‘Missa Puerorum,’ for two trebles, 
fluently written, tuneful, and not difficult. Variety 
is obtained by occasional unison and responsive 
Decani and Cantoris) work. ‘Missa Sancti! 
Barnabe,’ by Leslie Betteridge, is for unaccom- | 
panied singing (s.A.T.B.). It is an example of 
modal writing treated in the modern manner, | 
and is fairly difficult. Though there are some 
effective passages, much of it appears forced and 





by Charles F. Waters, may be recom- Mackinnon’s 
aire | years ago—among the nicest of all music books for 
vet capable at the same time of singing straight- | 


Dr. Waters’s setting is | 





unconvincing. In all the above both forms oj 
the Kyrie are included, but not the Creed. 

From the Faith Press come also ‘ Two Com. 
munion Hymns,’ by Sydney H. Nicholson 
O Salutaris and Tantum Ergo—issued under one 
cover, and a setting of the Te Deum, in G, for 
S.A.T.B. and organ, by Charles F. Waters. Dr. 
Nicholson’s capital settings should prove useful, 
The first verse of ‘O Salutaris’ is set for treble 
solo and s.A.T.B. unaccompanied. The second 
verse, for all voices in unison, leads to an effective 
close (pp) in which the solo voice again appears. 
Dr. Waters’s work is skilfully wntten, and comfort. 
ably within the powers of the average choir. 

A setting of the Communion Service in C, by 
Henry Coleman, may be recommended (S.P.C.K_), 
It is for s.A.T.B., with or without accompaniment, 
and includes Introit (Psalm xliii., to 2nd Tone, 
Ist Ending, or Tallis’s Chant), both forms of 
Kyrie, Merbecke’s Creed (with accompaniment), 
Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus Dei, and Gloria. The 
composer writes effectively for the voices, and his 
music is quite simple. H. B. Collins has edited 
* Regina Coeli’ for s.a.T.B., by Francesco Suriano 
(1619), an admirable little work of three pages and 
fairly easy (Chester). 

Three new numbers of the ‘ York Series’ of 
Anthems are to hand (Banks, York). ‘I said in 
the noontide of my days,’ for solo soprano, chorus, 
and organ, is a striking setting by W. Gillies 
Whittaker from Isaiah (version by Rev. R. Bruce 
Taylor; Dent). An impressive opening for men 
in unison (recit.) is followed by a brief section 
(Adagio) for s.a.t.B. (‘ Behold, it was for my peace 
I had great bitterness’). ‘ The living, he shall 
praise Thee . . . The Lord is ready to save,’ first 
sung by solo soprano, forms the text of the final 
chorus, which works its way, through many 
dissonances, to an imposing finish. T. T. Noble’s 
‘The First Easter Dawn ’—translation from the 
Latin by John Mason Neale—is a vigorous work 
in which a well-known Easter hymn-tune is treated 
effectively in the organ part. A solo tuba is 
essential. Richard Henry Hargrave’s setting of 
‘ The Lord is my Shepherd,’ for use as an Introit, 
is smoothly written in contrapuntal style, and is 
not difficult. It is for unaccompanied s.A.T.B. 

G. G. 


UNISON 





| ‘Seventeen Nursery Songs from the Appa- 
| Jachian Mountains’ is a welcome cheap edition 
| (a shilling complete, or separately in nine numbers, 
| 2d. each; vocal part only, complete, 4d.). We 
|remember the charming picture-books, with Miss 
silhouettes, that came out some 


| small kiddies, I always thought. It will be all to 
the good to tell children, when they sing these 


| happy little tunes, about the British people who 
Harold H.| carried them over the sea and have kept them 
is | 


alive and warm in their hearts all these long years. 
Campbell and Sharp’s book (Putnam) tells all 
about their re-discovery. Some are very tiny— 
only eight bars ; and you or I could make as good 
tunes as others; but these things grew out of our 


| stock, and the best of them must be tended, not 


only because they are British, but. because we 
should not forget to cherish simple true things in 
an age full of half-truths and downright lies. The 
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seventeen songs form Book 340 of the ‘ School 
’ series, and in the twopenny numbers are | 
listed thus: ‘ Nottamun Town’ and ‘ The Old} 
Grey Goose’; ‘ Soldier, soldier, won’t you marry 
me?’ and ‘ The Crow-fish man’ (witha touch of 
the rag-time tar-brush—a six-bar miniature to 
learn in two minutes, and enjoy for its incon-| 
sequential words) ; ‘ The Squirrel’ (a few notes 
would be useful: what does ‘It eats up all the 
farmer’s corn And hearts it on the rail’ mean ?) 
and ‘ Cocky Robin’ (the familiar inquest) ; ‘ The 
Old Black Duck’ and ‘ Some Love Coffee’ (with 
only twenty-four words to it; but most children 
will make more for themselves) ; ‘Soldier Boy ’ | 
a good song for actions) and ‘ Charlie ’s sweet’ 
(a very good pair to sample) ; ‘ Kitty alone and I’ 
this one issued by itself: an animal-wedding 


songs 


piece) ; ‘Carrion Crow’ and ‘ The Tottenham 
Toad’ (the former a good old favourite of the 


oddly cynical sort) ; ‘ The Deaf Woman’s Court- | 
ship’ (for those a bit older) and ‘ Pheebe in her 
Petticoat’; and ‘ The Derby Ram’ and ‘ Cripple 
Creek ’ (with its philosophy of unsatisfied human | 
desires which, thank goodness, the children won’t | 
bother about) (Novello). W.R.A. | 


} 
PART-SONGS FOR CHILDREN’S AND FEMALE | 
VOICES 
Percy Fletcher’s ‘ Come away ’ is a waltz chorus | 
from the operetta ‘ The Old Year’s Vision.’ It is| 
a spirited s.s. affair, with some crisp interjectional | 
effects among the smoother phrases, and not many | 
low A’s for the seconds. A fair amount of tonal 
resource is wanted to bring it off in an easy, | 
debonair style. The notes are easy. George 
Rathbone’s graceful pen makes a joyful, full-toned | 
piece of Barry Cornwall’s ‘The Merry May,’ | 
nine-eight, allegretto, with good imitations and a} 
pianoforte part that swings along in easy strides ; | 
quite one of this writer’s best things. Schumann’s | 
‘The Queenly Flower ’ is a steady-going andantino, | 
the parts moving note-for-note : an easy piece in | 
which to develop grace of outline and delicate 
stroking of phrases (Novello). 
‘Seven Rounds’ (School Songs, 747) includes | 
three three-part canons by Eric Thiman and four | 
four-part rounds by Dr. Sweeting—plenty of | 
variety, and all good. Rounds and canons are} 
excellent ‘ liveners,’ like those exercises they used 
to give us in the army when they thought our 
minds were getting a bit sluggish. W. R.A. 








|assures us that we are in a grand tradition. 


| conductor, 


| New 


of the men and women separately (Oxford 
University Press). 

‘ The Sheep under the Snow ’ is one of the best 
known of Manx songs. Arnold Foster makes a 
telling s.A.T.B. arrangement of it, opening with 
vocalising on ‘ Ah’ and going on to some capital 
choral writing, not too difficult for average choirs, 
but with plenty of work in it, to get the varieties 
of tone-colour that are asked for (Stainer & Bell). 

There is one cantata (a ‘ dramatic story with 
music,’ as it is called). This is the work of two 
clever collaborators, Dr. du Garde Peach and 
Mr. V. Hely-Hutchinson, who, I imagine, have 
tried out this work in the Children’s Hour. The 
‘Notes on Production’ are written in a happily 
intimate style, and the presence of a dragon 
An 
ogre, too, is not lacking, but he only speaks (as do 
a king, a princess, and Johan), while the dragon, 
in the best Wagnerian succession, sings—rather 
simpler strains, though, than Wagner’s celebrated 
worm, and only in the choruses. There are, in 
addition, two soldiers, who speak and join in the 
choruses. The choir is in the main the Army, 
‘which may—and indeed should—consist of any 
number of persons of any age or sex.’ Here, 





| indeed, is the federation of all singers, hummers, 


whistlers, and other tunable parties. The fanfare 
for the army of Wysteria, I note, is an augmented 
fourth ; but this is the only example of B.B.C. 
frightfulness I can find. The orchestra may 
consist of anything from one pianoforte, or two 
(an arrangement for four hands is on hire), to a 
respectable show of strings, with some optional 
wind (Oxford University Press). W. R. A. 








Gramopbone Wotes 


By ‘ Discus’ 


H.M.V. 

In a recent article in the New 
Tribune, Mr. Laurence Gilman, 
correspondent who complained 
programmes, put up a good defence for the 
but admitted that the great man 
occasionally showed strange lapses of taste. I am 
reminded of this by a record of the Preludes to 
Acts 1 and 3 of ‘La Traviata,’ played by the 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. What can 


York Herald- 
replying to a 
of Toscanini’s 


| induce Toscanini to lavish the gifts of himself and 


MIXED-VOICE 

John Vine has arranged an Irish folk-tune, one 
of those collected by Mrs. Milligan Fox, under the 
title of ‘A Farewell’ (s.a.tT.B.). This goes smoothly 
enough, but there is not all the fullness of 
experience in the handling of the parts, and the 
words do not seem quite the best to fit the tune. 
It will be a useful addition to a choir’s library of 
representative songs from Ireland. A.S. Warrell’s 
‘The Song of the Raven’ has the picturesque 
background of Bethlehem on Christmas night, 
when all creatures blessed their Lord. The raven, 
once an unclean bird, pleads for a blessing too, for 
he had croaked ‘in hac nocte,’ answering the 
ducks’ ‘Quando? Quando?’ The song begins 
quietly and works up, with divided parts, to a big, 
carolling finish. It is worth looking at by choirs, 
not necessarily large, that can manage the balancing 


|his players on such negligible material ? 


It is of 
course beautifully played, but for once in a way 
fine playing does nothing for the music ; its poverty 
is merely exposed the more glaringly (D1672). 
Happily the mid-June issue finds him worthily 


employed with Mozart’s D major Symphony 
No. 35 (the ‘ Haffner’). This is a delightful 


performance, especially as to the sparkling Finale. 
The sixth side of the three records is given to the 
‘Dance of the Blessed Spirits’ from Gluck’s 
‘Orpheus,’ played with all the finish we expect, 
but somehow leaving us with a feeling that some- 
thing more interesting might have been used as a 
fill-up (D1782-84). 

Another American orchestra—the Philadelphia 
Symphony—is recorded in the rather tame 
Bacchanale from ‘Samson and Delilah’ and the 
‘Rakoczy’ March, conducted by Stokowski 
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(D1807). I have given up counting ‘ Rakoczy’ 
records! This is one of the best, chiefly because 
it has power and fire. Those of us who hailed the 
New York Philharmonic as the finest in the world 
are apparently wrong, for the H.M.V. Bulletin 
describes the Philadelphia Symphony as ‘the 
greatest of all orchestras.’ The New Yorkers are 
referred to on the same page as ‘ a superb orchestra 

directed by a super-man.’ The writers of 
such notes will soon spend sleepless nights worrying 
over the shortage of superlatives! And when all 
is said, I have heard plenty of records made by 
our plain, unhonoured English orchestras that are 
at least as good. The orchestral honours go to 
an American orchestra this month, however, after 
all. It is refreshing to find the New York Phil- 
harmonic getting off the well-worn track and giving 
us some Handel—a suite of movements from 
‘Alcina.’ This is delightful stuff, played with 
what one feels is the right touch throughout. The 
conductor 1s Mengelberg (E548-549). 

There is a lively record of the ‘ Rosamunde’ 
Overture (three sides) and one of the stock 
Hungarian Dances of Brahms. The playing may 
be over-strenuous for some, but not for me (C1873- 
1874). The same orchestra—that vague ‘ Sym- 
phony ’—is heard in a vivid record of the Fire 
Music from the ‘ Valkyrie,’ conducted by Albert 
Coates (D1797) ; and in the ‘ Flying Dutchman’ 
Overture, conducted by Schmalstich. Those who 
collect Dutchmen will find this one of the best 
(C1870). 

The latest Flonzaley disappointed me somewhat. 
Probably something was wrong with my sample. 
At all events the tone throughout seemed cold 
and unvital. The work is Mozart’s well-known 
D minor—the one with the highly original Minuet. 
(Since writing the above, I have heard a judicious 
friend speak highly of this performance and 
recording, so I am pretty sure that the set sent for 
review is not all it should be.) (DB1357-58.) 

Dr. Bullock plays Bach’s A minor Prelude and 
Fugue brilliantly, at what I feel to be the right 
pace for the work, but not for the gramophone, the 
result being some loss of clearness. If you listen 
to the echo that follows the final staccato chords, 
you will see why so much of the quick counterpoint 
is confused. Perhaps Berlioz was right, after all, 
when he condemned the organ as a medium for 
rapid polyphony ; or is it that orchestral tran- 
scription of Bach’s organ music (in which the 
utmost clarity is a feature) is making us more hard 
to please in this respect ? (C1876.) 

Arthur de Greef handles some small Grieg pieces 
too heavily. The ‘ Papillons’ suggest plump birds, 
strong on the wing ; and why does he smite those 
repeated chords in ‘ To the Spring’? (D1825.) 

Keith Falkner sings finely in ‘ Arm, arm, ye 
brave ’ and ‘ O God, have mercy,’ from ‘ St. Paul.’ 
The string accompaniment in the former is too 
reticent, however (C1875). 

One of the best operatic ensemble records I 
have ever heard is that of the ‘ Benediction of the 
Poignards’ scene from ‘The Huguenots,’ the 
performers being the chorus and orchestra of the 
Berlin State Opera House, conducted by Blech, 
with Anton Baumann as soloist. The chorus is 
fine, the power thrilling without being noisy, and 
the whole effect is so dramatic that one doesn't 
worry about the ad captandum quality of some of 
the material (C1861). 





— 


This Berlin Orchestra and conductor ar 
responsible for yet another recording of the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream’ Overture—a good 
performance—and the ‘ Wedding March ’ from the 
same work, spiritedly played, but with a touch of 
slapdash in the quiet middle section (C1883-84). 

The best pianoforte record is that of Brahms’; 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme of Handel, 
played by Moiseiwitsch. Without seeing eye to 
eye with the player in a good many matters of 
detail, I found this very enjoyable—mainly, of 
course, because of the unfailing interest of the 
music (D1828-30). 

After the best, the worst—Mark Hambourg in 
Debussy’s ‘La plus que lente’ and Chopin's 
A minor Valse. I have nothing to say against the 
former, but so much against the latter that | 
haven't space forit. The rhythm isso fantastically 
distorted that the thing sounds like a parody oj 
vubato. At the start we are led to expect the 
worst, for the figure) {9|_) {| comes out almost 

a 
- we 





@: and some later eccen- 
tricities simply defy notation. After such 
‘interpretation’ as this, I feel that the most 
metronomic of performances would be welcome; 
certainly it would be no farther from what 
Chopin wanted (C1892). 

Casals is delightful in Popper’s transcription of 
Chopin’s familiar E flat Nocturne, and the same 
composer’s Prelude in D flat, arranged by Sieveking 
(DB966). 


as _( lJ 


— 


PARLOPHONE 

The Berlin State Opera House Orchestra, 
conducted by Josef Rosenstock, gives a very good 
performance of Berlioz’s ‘ Benvenuto Cellini’ 
Overture. The reproduction is first-rate. The 
‘Rakoczy March,’ played by the same orchestra, 
conducted by Bodansky, pleases me rather less; 
it is a bit on the staid side (E10992-93). 

A selection from Weinberger’s opera ‘ Schwanda, 
the Bagpipe Player,’ is the first taste to reach 
England of what is reported to be an unusually 
successful work. It has been played at about 
forty European opera houses ; and when (if ever) 
Covent Garden gives up disinterring Marthas and 
Elixirs for the showing-off of prima donnas and 
tenors, we shall perhaps hear it in London. A 
selection is not a good way of sampling an opera ; 
but this record is so tuneful and jolly that nobody 
but a very superior person will be annoyed by its 
occasional blatancy (E11000). 

It is both instructive and amusing to recall the 
excitement created by the first discharge of 
Stravinsky's ‘ Fireworks ’ about twenty years ago. 
However, viewx jeu though they may seem to be 
now, they are infinitely better than the work 
recorded with them—a Short Suite (March, Waltz, 
Polka, and Gallop) arranged from the same 
composer’s pianoforte duet. The Suite seems 
merely wrong-headed and silly. The players are 
the Colonne Orchestra, under Pierné ; the playing 
is first-rate, and the recording well above the 
average (R20109). 

The waltz revival goes on. Here are two of 
Waldteufel’s— Estudiantina’ and ‘ Espano '— 
played by the Grand Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Weissmann (E10998). (But why 
lavish a ‘ G.S.O.’ on these mild urbanities ? ) 

Further light pieces well played and recorded 
are Albeniz’s overworked ‘ Tango’ and a set of 


, 
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} pleasant surprise for most gramophonists, for 


hey are not a bit fierce. Edith Lorand’s 
chestra plays (E10997). 
There are some excellent vocal records. 


largaret Baumer sings with beautiful tone an 
xcerpt from ‘ Tristan,’ the orchestral part being 
xceptionally good (E10996) ; a charming, light, 
irdlike soprano is well used by Elizabeth Gerd, 
sbo sings with an unusual combination of brilliance 
nd ease Delibes’s ‘Chanson Espagnole’ and 
4rditi's ‘ L’Ecstasi’ (E10994) (these two singers 
re accompanied by the Berlin State Opera 
rhestra under Weissmann); and Tina Poli 
Randaggio and Giovanni Inghilleri make an 
xcellent record of the famous duet from the 
wrth Act of ‘ Il Trovatore’ (R20110). 


COLUMBIA 

There is not much of interest in the orchestral 
fine this month. 

Evidently the public for the Strauss waltz is 
konsiderable, for here is yet one more— Roses of 
the South,’ played by the Berlin Philharmonic 
(Orchestra conducted by Bruno Walter—which is 
surely making too much fuss of music that is now 
in as much danger of being over-rated as it was 
formerly of being unduly neglected (L-X28). 

The one big thing in the month's parcel is 
Mozart’s G major Quartet (K387), played by the 
Léener Four. This is among the pick of Mozart’s 
hamber music, although I cannot agree with the 
ritics who praise the Finale so highly. The 
omponent parts—fugal writing, alternating with 
superficial work of the ordinary pattering finale 
type—always seem to me to be a misfit. Either 
would be well enough used separately, but not in 
the same movement. This is Léner playing at its 
best and most characteristic. By the way, the 
atalogue tells us that the players ‘ have added to 
the beauty of the music by their interpretation.’ 
Begging the writer’s pardon, he is talking nonsense. 
Ihe beauty is so plainly in the mere notes that it 
is fully exposed even when the music is transferred 
tothe pianoforte, as any pair of four-handed enthu- 
sasts will testify. There is nothing to interpret 
insuch transparent music as this. All the players 
have to do jis to give us the exquisite stuff as 
Mozart wrote it—a task, of course, that is beyond 
ll but the finest players (XL24-27). 

I don’t always see eye to eye with Mr. Walton 
O'Donnell in his readings. He 1 think, so 
anxious to score points that he is apt to play tricks 
with the music. But he and the B.B.C. Wireless 
Military Band deserve full marks for their playing 
of Soller’s transcription of ‘Hungary’ from 
Moszkowski’s ‘ From Foreign Parts.’ This is an 
outstanding bit of playing and recording, full of 
olour, and extraordinarily clear in detail. The 
ompanion piece, unfortunately, is a commonplace 
march, ‘Le Réve Passé.’ Another of the 
Moszkowski set of pieces would have been a far 
They would all transcribe well 


1S, 


better choice. 


DX46). (Another grouse at the labelling depart- 
ment: Both on the label and in the catalogue the 


Moszkowski piece is called ‘ Hungarian Dance’ ; 
the gramophonist who inquires of his music-seller 
fora Moszkowski piece of that name will find him- 
self in difficulties. Evidently some _ wiseacre, 
impressed with the importance of an appeal- 
ing title, thinks ‘Hungarian Dance’ will be a 
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| in star singing per se) was an Act of ‘ Otello.’ 


areve Rumanian dances by Béla Barték—the latter | commercial improvement on plain ‘ Hungary.’ I 


see that the piece is already described in the review 
columns of the Gramophone as ‘ one of Moszkowski’s 
Dances’; and so the snowball of incorrectness 
grows. This kind of sloppiness leads to so much 
inconvenience in the music-selling trade that my 
grumble is not mere fussiness.) 

Another first-rate record is that of Madame 
Patorni-Casadesus playing a Toccatina by Scarlatti 
and some Mozart variations. Madame Casadesus 
is one of the ‘ Société des Instruments Anciens,’ 
who broadcast a year or so ago some of the most 
delightful music the B.B.C. has ever given us. 
One wonders why the lead has not been followed 
up at Savoy Hill. Perhaps the gramophone will 
carry on the good work, especially as the broadcast 
of these old instruments was so clear as to suggest 
that they would be successful also in the recording 
studio (DX53). 

Jelly d’Aranyi, unlike most fiddlers, is heard so 
often in big and classical works that nobody will 
grudge her an occasional dallying with transcribed 
tit-bits—in this instance a Delibes ‘ Passepied ’ 
and Albeniz’s ‘ Tango,’ an attractive pair well 
served up (DB108). 


Wireless Wotes 


By ‘ AurriBuUs’ 











This month’s grumble is an annual one, and I 
think that musicians will be generally disposed to 
join in it. Before I was a wireless fan I often 
used to hear them give voice to it, and as the cause 
remains the complaint will probably recur. The 
grievance is that when summer comes in music 
goes out. By ‘ music’ I mean all those special 
efforts that the B.B.C. makes to enliven its 
repertory by giving interesting and important 
works that the musician has otherwise little chance 
to hear. From October to April the B.B.C. is, as 
everybody will admit, the most enterprising of 
our concert-giving bodies, but from cuckoo-time 
to harvest it puts the clock back instead of forward 
and reverts to easy-going ways, with the pier- 
pavilion or the Saturday-evening-promenade as its 
standard of programme-making. A very proper, 
unexceptionable standard it is, too; it will rise 
to Brahms’s second and third Symphonies and 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations. But it is defi- 
nitely ‘ safety-first,’ and the B.B.C. has shown that 
in the period known as the ‘ musical season’ it 
despises such comfortable ways and means, and it 
disappoints us by not showing its characteristic 
spirit of enterprise out of season as well as in. 


The programmes for the four weeks May 25- 
June 21 bear on the argument, partly by their 
own comparative lack of initiative, partly by the 
greater emptiness that they foreshadow for July 
and August. For the mainstays of those four 
weeks were the Hallé Promenade Concerts, which 
came to an end in June, and the Covent Garden 
which have only a week or two to 
continue ; and these are the last of the outside 
broadcasts. Not that in either of these cases 
there was much to make a musician prick up his 
ears; the Hallé programmes, with the exception 
of Delius’s Dance Rhapsody, were drawn from the 
stock repertory, and the only operatic broadcast 
worthy of special heed (unless one was interested 


We 


broadcasts, 
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must not, of course, blame the B.B.C. for Covent 
Garden’s choice of operas; at Savoy Hill they 
managed to keep ‘ Marta’ away from the micro- 
phone. The point is that in the winter months 
the B.B.C. would have thought nothing of giving 
the whole of ‘ Otello’ off its own bat. Looking 
further into these four weeks’ programmes we 
find that apart from the Bach Cantatas and the 


* Foundations,’ the high-lights of musical interest | 


were ‘La Basoche,’ Beethoven’s Op. 131, Violin 
Sonatas by Delius and Hindemith, and a new one 
by Bantock, Pianoforte Quintets by Bax and Elgar, 
the Lutenist Singers and the English Singers, and 
sundry other familiar but not-too-familiar items. 
If the list be compared with any similar list that 
could be drawn up during the winter there is 
evidence that the B.B.C. deliberately puts the drag 
on musical enterprise when the winter has gone. 
Listeners who are interested in the musical enter- 
prises of the B.B.C. naturally want to know why. 


The B.B.C. cannot be accused of a neglectful | 
attitude towards the most musical of its audiences. 
If it disregards that audience during the summer, | 
it can only be because it imagines that audience | 


to be temporarily non-existent. As a life-long 
member of it and one who is pretty well acquainted 
with other members, I can say that it is, on the 
contrary, very much alive. We do not suddenly 
cast our tastes with our clouts or become dull in 
the palate when the ‘r’ drops out of the month. 
The thing we will not do is to spend an evening in 
a stuffy concert hall after spending the day in a 
stuffy office or a stuffy kitchen; and for that 
reason it has been found useless to carry on the 
concert-giving business when the hot weather 
arrives. Orchestras close down early in the Spring ; 
chamber concerts soon follow ; opera lingers only 
as long as society, for its own queer reasons, keeps 
it going ; and so, in the course of years, the musical 
world has come to regard the ‘ end of the musical 
season’ as a definite entry in the calendar, all 
because it is unpleasant to be one of a warm and 
enclosed crowd and also, be it added, because the 
people who help concerts along by paying half- 
guineas for their seats have a habit of going away 
when summer reaches its height. This end-of- 
season shadow seems to have fallen on Savoy Hill 
in spite of the obvious fact that broadcasting has 
nothing to do with enclosed crowds and half-guinea 
seats. 


It may be argued that summer evenings tempt 
people away from their receiving-sets. True; but 
those who play tennis or scour the country in 
motors or walk in the park or work on their 
allotments are only a small fraction of the popula- 
tion, and include only a similar fraction of the body 
of keen musicians ; as for the motor-cyclists, there 
isn’t a musician among them. Believe me, by far 
the most popular summer evening recreation is to 
sit near an open door or window without a collar 
on and to avoid any form of exercise beyond an 
occasional flexion of the right elbow— in fact, to 
put yourself into the ideal state of mind and body 
and surroundings, barring the competition of 
motor-buses, children, and nightingales, for the 
enjoyment of music if you happen to be a music- 
lover. And that is the time and state in which 
the average keen musician, as represented not too 
arbitrarily by myself, is most, not least, ready to 





attend to anything that particularly interests hin 
What, listen to the Choral Symphony in yoy 
shirt-sleeves! Yes (we reply), every time; ay 
anything from Palestrina to Schénberg, from 
flute solo to an oratorio. 

There are such things as holidays, of course, ap 
journeys to the seaside ; but they have little effe, 
on the case. I was told once what was the maxi 
mum number of Londoners away from London g 
any time in July, August, and September, apar 
from Bank Holiday week-end. It was one j 
twenty, or something like that. Because one 
|twenty of the keen music-lovers are out of town 

shall the other nineteen be starved of music ? 


There is a class of musicians who are vitall; 
concerned in this matter but who are apparently 
left out of the B.B.C.’s calculation. I mean th 
professional performers. During the season they 
are cut off from musical events because they ar 
engaged night after night in making music them: 
selves, and it has always seemed a hardship fe 
them that when they are free to listen to othe 
music there has been none to listen to. The 
|B.B.C. might have done them a good turn by 
filling in the long summer interval with musicd 
|doings of special interest. I remember well the 
bitter complaint of an orchestral fiddler who wa: 
| telling me, ten months ago, how much he enviei 
|me the life of a critic. ‘ For eight months,’ he 
|said, ‘I have been grinding away at the old, oli 
things ; and now that I have a bit of freedom and 
would like to hear something fresh, all they give 
|me is “‘ Finlandia’’ and the “ Pathetic’’ Sym- 
|phony.’ I sympathised deeply, and visualise( 
| thousands and thousands of the most earnest ani 
| inquisitive musical people—singers, pianists, cham- 
ber-music players, and orchestral players—wh 
| are in the same plight and might have been rescued 
from it had the B.B.C. not been so attached to the 
idea that music, unlike the other arts, is subject 
to an annual ebb and flow. 


When the National and Regional scheme was 
instituted it was accompanied with a threat that 
no music of any value would be given at lunch-time 
That threat, I am glad to see, has not been fully 
carried out. During the four weeks referred to 
above there were a number of organ recitals by 
reputable organists and several concerts that were 
well worth listening to, the characteristic feature 
being a couple of violin sonatas interpreted by 
good players. The organ is not everybody’s meat 
mainly because of the monotony of its tone, nor 
is a church the happiest of hunting-grounds for the 
microphone, but at most recitals one can rely on 
hearing some work of the highest quality that 
comes through well. Provided that the organist 
is not one of the dallying sort, there are many 
worse things than a rattling fugue as sauce for 4 
chop. As for the chamber music, could anything 
be more delightfully right than the delicate 
conversations of violin and pianoforte in a classical 
sonata, unless it be the four-fold dialogues of a 
string quartet ? We look for more and more of 
this lunch-hour chamber music. 


A word must be said on one of the minor 
irritations of listening. When a concert involves 
a great number of composers, arrangers, conductors 
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one 


ime or other to announce the names of the whole 
roupe. But must it be all done at the beginning | 
{the concert? After a few minutes of music| 
ne cannot remember the details of the announce- 


nent, and towards the end of the concert most of | 


he people for whom the announcement is made 
ig. those who do not take in the Radio Times) | 
ave forgotten who’s who and what’s what. 
Vhen, as often happens, the Radio Times merely 


pynounces a concert and gives no details of the 


rogramme, then practically everybody is in the | 


jark. A small matter, because the music’s 
he thing; it becomes a bigger matter when the 
fair is so timed that when we have listened to 
he names of everybody concerned and at last get | 
on to the music we find that it has already started. 
This has happened more than once lately, when 
a public concert has been relayed from a hall. 
When you are really interested in a piece of music 
Kt is annoying to be plunged into it somewhere 
about the second subject. 








Teachers’ Department 


QUESTION OF SIGHT-READING 
By ERNEST FOWLES 

There has probably never been a time in the 

education of musicians when attention to the 

rading of notation was more greatly needed. 

Playing skill increases ; likewise—within limits— 

aural perception; but the use of the eye in 


THE 





to be in a condition of stalemate. 
it least may be advanced for this state of things, 
and it will be of assistance to teachers and others 
to refer to these one by one. 

1. It is presumed that to spend a certain time 


ita must eventually lead to skill in the act of 
sizing the message of notation. 


of the uselessness of the practice. It is true that 
4 persevering ritual of this nature does occasionally 
sem to produce results, but the outstanding fact 
remains of an enormous percentage of players, to say 
nothing of singers, who, in spite of the ritual, never 
attain to even a moderate degree of reading power. 

As with every other subject connected with 
practical music, success in reading is a matter of 
human sense reactions. That reading is partly 
concerned with the aural reactions is, of course, 
bvious. The cultured musician reads _ easily 
because he hears easily. Hence it follows that 
every atom of effort spent on aural work is repaid 
with compound interest when it is applied to the 
reading act. 

But hearing is one only of the senses used in 
practical music. The reactions of the eye are of 
equal importance, and it is these which require 
stringent discipline before reading can be more 
than a haphazard stringing together of the signs 
and symbols which form a musical score. 
Furthermore, the tactual reactions have to be 
considered. Keyboard aptitude is naturally an 
asset of importance, but it is too often forgotten 
that progress in executive command is held back 


by lack of power to read fluently the music in 
practice. Players are in this respect strongly 
differentiated. On the one hand are those who 
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unravelling the symbols used by composers appears | 
Six solid reasons | 


daily in reading music at the keyboard a prima | 


Unfortunate | 
experience has not yet convinced those concerned | 


of reading ability, have perforce to learn the script 
as well as the execution of every work they study. 
On the other hand are those who, with less executive 
| power, are, owing to capability in reading, able 
| to make use of every ounce of their playing power, 
pores for the same reason, are moreover able to 
adventure on paths denied to their brethren of 
| §reater exec cutive but of lesser visual capacity. 

| The issue of these reflections tends to show that 
|the act of reading consists of the correlation of 
three distinct sense-reactions. That is to say, the 
| ear must be alive to the effect of that to be repro- 
duced, the eye must seize and translate every sign 
| denoting the effect, the hand must be prepared to 
| prove that the intuitions of ear and eye are correct. 
| This being the case, the futility of exclusive 
jand interminable keyboard effort stands openly 
| revealed. Correlation cannot come about until 
| mastery has been achieved over the sense impulses 
individually. It is through a process of elimination, 
not through one of accumulation, that the ultimate 
sense of freely working interactions is born. 

From these premises it follows that true reading 
| power is gained by the mental study of notation 
| before any attempt is made to reproduce it at the 
|instrument. Further, the suggestion carries with 

it the implication that mental study of this kind 

|shall not be cursory and perfunctory, but that it 
shall form the backbone of the effort. In other 
| words, the piece or passage thus studied may not 
|be taken to the keyboard until its musical drift, 
| its time-shapes and general rhythmic, dynamic, 
| and other features have, as far as possible, become 
|native to the reader. The act of playing is 
| therefore placed last in the general effort, being 
|indeed nothing more than a testimony to the 
adequate working of ear and eye, proved by the 
hand. This, it need hardly be said, constitutes 
a reversal of the practice generally in vogue. 

2. As a rule, ‘ reading exercises’ start, quite 
rightly, with the white keys of the pianoforte, but 
no sustained and consistent scheme has yet been 
proposed whereby a perfect mental correlation 
between staff and keyboard may be produced. 
The view of the staff ordinarily presented is too 
meagre for a foundation of understanding. When 
the staff is mentally grasped as forming a link 
between itself and the whole keyboard, a topo- 
graphical sense is born which never after leaves 
the reader. 

It should be remembered that the staff links 
directly with the white keys, and that soon 
as an accidental is introduced, the mind has to 
realise it as superimposed, so to speak, upon the 
machinery of the white-key staff. Should the 
mental grasp of the staff itself be weak, it is clear 
that the use of sharps and flats should be post- 
poned. In fact, it would seem that from the 
notational point of view, the real crux of the reading 
problem lies in a rapid mental grasp of the con- 
nection between the staff degrees and the white 
keys throughout the keyboard. 

3. It has ever been the ill fortune 
manuals to prolong the first stages by exercises 
within the permanent lines of the keyboard staff. 
I open a recently issued work of the kind containing 
over a hundred examples. In not one of them does 
practice occur with ledger lines! Yet, when the 
staff is approached in a logical and —— iphical 
it is as easy to read from ledger lines as 


| 
| 


as 


of reading 


manner, 
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from the continuous lines. Clearly, 
first. 

4. Somewhat similar in nature is the restriction 
to the supposedly simpler forms of time. 
standard forms of time-grouping should be taken 
from the start. 


are specially important in the early stages, not 





only because they accustom the eye to the multi- 


plicity of dots common to those forms of time, but 
because they help it presently to distinguish clearly 


between the species respectively divisible into two 


and three. 

5. It is curious that in all elementary work, the 
interval has invariably been placed before the 
chord. Some visual attention to intervals is of 
course necessary, but does not the chord afford 
a direct and simple explanation of intervals ? 
The chord, felt on the keyboard, read by the eye 
and heard by the ear, represents a unit of effect 
at once understood by players, readers, or hearers. 
Thereafter, once the big view has been obtained, 
the chord may be dissected and the nature of its 
make-up in the form of intervals be studied. The 
contrary process puts the cart before the horse, 
and is as misleading as it is uneducational. The 
persistence which accompanies the teaching of 
intervals, which can possess no possible connotation 
to an elementary student, is as pathetic as it is 
humorous. To grasp intervals from their relation 
to given chords at least approaches the subject 
with intelligence, and indeed is the only secure 
path for the would-be capable reader. 

6. To attempt to read too much material is a 
fruitful source of failure. When we learn to read 
a foreign language we are thrown back upon short 
phrases—' Comment vous portez-vous?’ ‘ Was 
haben Sie gefunden ? ’—and the like. The need 
for slender phrases of the kind arises from the 
rhythmic limitations due to the human wave of 
attention. It is quite certain that a similar need 
dominates the early reading of the language of 
music. Line upon line, phrase upon phrase, is the 
one sure preparation for ultimate rhythmic freedom. 

Were | asked to describe the most useful teachers 
in the ranks of musicians, I should unhesitatingly 
point to those who place the reading act in the 
vanguard of effort. Poverty in reading power is 
largely responsible for the relinquishment of music 
study by numbers of young people ; it is among the 
most potent causes of indifferent taste ; in parti- 
cular, it prevents those subject to its inhibitions 
from adventuring into the musically unknown. 





THE 
By 
In no other branch of music teaching, perhaps: 
are results so uncertain and confusion so manifest 
as in the training of children, so it is possible 
that consideration of three essentials—‘ What 
shall be taught,’ ‘ How it shall be taught,’ and 
‘ The Personal Element,’ may suggest a remedy. 
What shall be taught is determined by its 
purpose. Unlike the child who is taught to look 
and not to listen, to regard notation as a succession 
of signs and symbols which imply a meaning bear- 
ing no real relation to sound, and whose practice 
is confined to the formation of muscular habit, 
the child who is being trained to understand 
music and to communicate such perception to 


CHILD PUPIL 
BARBARA HOWARTH 





discipline 
with the ledger lines should be provided from the 


The six 


The so-called compound times 


others is taught to associate notation with 
meaning in sound, to convey the musical messa 
of the printed page by means of his muscles, a 
to distinguish by means of his ear between t 
effect he wants and the effect he actually p 
duces. He is shown how pieces are ‘ made up 
how notes are grouped into bars by accent, ho 
bars are grouped into musical phrases by cadence 
how phrases are combined to form complete pan 
and how marks of expression influence interpr 
tation. Scales, instead of being ‘things wi 
sharps and flats stuck all over them ’—as the 
were described by a bewildered child who yw 
endeavouring to learn them units—a 
simplified into a regular]y recurring order of tor: 
and semitones. Key and chord construction a 
connected with scales, and ear-training emerg 
from the three minutes’ business of learning ; 
recognise easy intervals and time groups whi 
usually brings the lesson to a close, into the wit 
and infinitely more useful one of learning to list: 
accurately to one’s own playing. 

But necessary as it is to know what shall | 
taught it is equally necessary to know how it sha 
be taught. To some extent ‘ how to teach’ ca 
be indicated by precept. Certain rules which a 
too familiar to call for repetition, point out ho 
for instance, to bring method within the lesson- 
preparation for what is to come, presentation 
ideas by the association of fresh matter with th: 
which has gone before, and application of what 


as 


being taught. It is possible, too, to learn som 
thing about the various ways of teaching—t 


Project method of connecting a subject with son 


problem of interest raised indirectly by th 
teacher, the Direct or Telling method, or th 
Dialectic or Conversational method, and _ suc 


things as how to avoid being monotonous, how t 
introduce a new pulse group, or how to give 
first lesson to a very young child. But precepts 
though setting the teacher on his way, cannot tel 
him how much or how little should be taught in 
given period, how to stimulate effort, how to pu 
a nervous child at ease, or even how to rende! 
music attractive. Such matters are determine! 
by the mentality and individuality of the pupil. 
To meet them successfully implies a knowledg 
of mind capacity and a power of insight whic 
can be summed up in one word—understanding 
|The teacher who ‘ understands’ knows that th 
child who suddenly interrupts a discourse wit! 
‘ My daddy is going to buy me a bicycle ’ is eithe 
too confused to follow what he is being told or to 
tired of the topic to give it further attention, that 
the pupil who learns slowly is not necessarily stupii 
or lazy, and that the small person with the 
inability to keep still may be learning more that 
the child who sits quietly on the music-stool. He 
knows further the use of competition as a spurt 
effort, the need of cultivating and appealing to 
child’s power of imagination, and the value © 
personal achievement ; moreover, he recognises that 
the teacher who tries to see things from his pupils 
view-point, who can sympathise when crotchet 
and quavers go wrong, and can encounter a child‘ 
fall from grace without loss of temper, will get 
better results in the long run than the teacher wh 
rules by unending criticism. 
There is yet another feature which is material 
to success—the co-operation and support of the 





parent. Many parents realise, most fortunately, 
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that a teacher’s influence over his pupil is limited 
more or less to the lesson hour, and that home 
influence is necessary to keep alive the newly 
awakened interest and to teach the habit of 
routine work, but there are others who appear to 
consider that parental responsibility with regard 
to music begins and ends with the provision of a 
suitable instrument and a suitable teacher—an 
attitude which is likely to saddle a teacher with a 
pupil who does not practise. 
mother to task when this happens is usually too 
much for the average teacher’s courage. He 
prefers to accept the onus of failure rather than 
lay the blame on the right shoulders. This 
problem can best be solved by the teacher’s leaving 
nothing to chance and explaining the position to| 
the parents before the lessons begin. Then if | 
things go badly with the home work he is entitled | 
at least to relieve his feelings, and save his dignity 
with a polite rendering of ‘ I told you so.’ 

To teach a child rightly is not easy, but if| 
careful thought leads to achievement then the 
extra demands on time and patience have not| 
been made in vain. 





POINTS FROM LECTURES 

‘Why does an organist grow old sooner than 
amusician ? ’ was the question put to the Hudders- 
field Organists’ Association by the President, 
Mr. F. W. Greenwood. Organists, he said, had a 
tendency to become either very sentimental or 
very academical. The sentimental ones played 
tubbishy music that was ona par with the shop 
ballad. The academic organists played in an 
unenterprising way. They failed to touch a 
responsive chord ; they were clever, but cleverness 
was not musicianship. ‘ Don’t play music by Bach, | 
Rheinberger, and others simply because they are 
first-class composers. If you don’t like their 
music, don’t play it. Be honest. We applaud 
the lecturer who denounces poor music, and then 
on Sunday morning we shall be found playing 
feeble stuff with the hope that there is no musician 
in the congregation.’ Many organists went on 
playing to a ripe old age, but they often got old- 
fashioned sooner than their years. Organists 
should try to keep up an interest outside their 
immediate profession. 

‘Opera and what it means to Ireland’ was 
Mr. R. M. Smyllie’s subject at the Dublin Rotary 
Club. ‘ Dublin,’ he said, ‘ is a capital city with a 
high artistic tradition. What would you say if 
there were no National Gallery in Dublin or no 
bookshop ? It has been said that you cannot go 
into a public-house in our city without being 
stood a drink by a poet. We really have a 
reputation for artistic taste in Dublin. We have 
one of the finest pianoforte schools in Europe. | 
Our Feis Ceoil sets a remarkably high standard 
of musical culture, and we produce many first-rate 
musicians. But not only have we no opera, we have | 
not even a concert hall. All that is wanted is a| 
proper start. Opera-lovers will go anywhere to| 

| 


listen to a decent performance.’ 

The golden age of English music was described 
at the Garratt Memorial Hall, Ipswich, by Dr. 
E. H. Fellowes. He referred to the closing years 
of Queen Elizabeth’s life as the most brilliant 
period in English history from every point of view. 
It was recognised as an age of great adventurers, 
great naval and military figures, great statesmen, 


YXLM 


To take father or | 


and as the golden age of English literature. But 
it had never been fully realised that this was also 
the golden age of English music. In fact, only in 
|the last ten years had the realisation begun to 
|dawn. Six of the composers of the period were 
|of the very highest class: William Byrd, Thomas 
| Morley, John Wilbye, Thomas Weelkes, Orlando 
|Gibbons, and John Dowland, of whom the last- 
named was considered by many competent critics 
|to be one of the first half-dozen of the world’s 
greatest song-writers. ‘ At the present time,’ Dr. 
Fellowes added, ‘ we are more sensitive to the possi- 
bilities of musical development than we have been 
since the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and we are 
gradually waking up to a proper appreciation of the 
work of these composers of England’s golden age.’ 

The important part played by the audience in 
stimulating music was commented upon 





good 


| by Mr. Basil Cameron in an address at Hastings. 


A performance of a piece of music that was worth 
listening to demanded silence as a background. It 
was a pleasure for the ear and not forthe eye. The 
habit of dwelling upon the personal aspect of a 
performance was rapidly dying out. At the same 
time there was the personal magnetism—the reaction 


| between the work of the musician on the platform 


audience had some 


in any performance. 


and the audience. The 
considerable part to play 
‘If I were marooned on a desert island,’ Mr 
Cameron said, ‘and was satisfied that it was 
impossible to be rescued from that position, I 
should not want to make music. Music, like all 
the arts, is a form of self-expression, and an 
audience is necessary for this self-expression to 
itake form. When there a large audience, a 
sympathetic one, I have a sensitive feeling down 
The audience, in a collective desire for 


is 


my back. 


lthe best that a musical performance can give, 


plays an important part in bringing about that kind 
of performance.’ 

The responses in divine service, in Sir Walford 
Davies’s experience, are difficult to render properly. 
In an address at Sunninghill Parish Church he 
said: ‘I have practised the responses ever since 
I was a chorister at St. George’s fifty years ago, 
and I have not mastered them yet. The responses 
should be alive, careful, and true to life. The 
singing of them is like putting speech under a 


| magnifying glass; it makes it every bit as natural 


and twice as beautiful.’ 

In his frequent addresses on Church music, 
Dr. Sydney H. Nicholson puts forward fresh points 
that arrest attention. Speaking in the Cambridge 
University Music Schools, he said Church music 
had been the one branch of the art in which this 
country had excelled. The greatest musicians 
had been at some time connected in one way or 
another with the Church. There was no other 
country where one could into a country 
cathedral and hear a choral service any day of the 
week. In providing Church music, too, they in 
this country had the national tradition of the 
use of boys’ voices and of the natural way boys 
sang. The refusal of musicians to take Church 
music seriously was largely due to the influence of 
the Oxford movement. Unfortunately, the English 
partiality for Spohr and Gounod was predominant 
|at the time, and their mannerisms and clichés 
formed part of the stock-in-trade of composers of 
\'the period. There was an enormous mass of 
material waiting to be developed. 


go 
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An unusual feature of votes of thanks at a 
lecture was observed after Mr. Maurice Bannister, 
at Brighton, had sung English, Italian, and German 
songs of the 16th and 17th centuries. Besides 
moving the vote of thanks to him, Mr. Jintara 
Fujii, a member of the Imperial Household of the 
Monarch of Japan, sang two songs in Japanese. 
A supporter of the resolution, by way of further 
contrast, sang a love-song in modern Turkish. 

J. G. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Questions must be of general musical interest. 
They must be stated simply and briefly, and if several 
are sent, each must be written on a separate slip. 
Our ‘Answers to Correspondents’ column closes on 
the 10th of the month. We cannot undertake to reply 
by post. 

Brrp-Sonc.—We have not time to hunt out 
anything like a complete list of pieces introducing 
the song of birds. Here are a few: ‘ Le Coucou,’ 
d’Aquin; ‘Le Rappel des Oiseaux,’ Rameau ; 
“Le Rossignol en Amour’ and ‘Le Rossignol 
vainqueur,’ Couperin. Handel uses bird imitations 
frequently. In Act 1, Scene 6, of the opera 
‘ Rinaldo’ the stage direction is: ‘ A delightful 
place with fountains, avenues, and an aviary in 
which birds are flying and singing.’ Before the 
singer begins the ensuing aria there is a symphony 
of twenty-five bars in which the piccolo and two 
flutes play important parts, and at the close the 
piccolo, representing the nightingale, adds a long 
warble. ‘ Hush, ye pretty warbling choir,’ from 
‘Acis and Galatea’ (piccolo and violins), is a 
familiar instance ; and there is also ‘ Hark! 
the linnet and the thrush,’ from ‘ Joshua’ ( 
violin and flute). 


ed Il Moderato.’ 
Concerto’ is no doubt well known to you. 
the piece in Moussorgsky’s ‘ Pictures from 
Exhibition’ describing chickens emerging from their 
shells, come under your category ? 
‘ Le Carnaval des Animaux’ contains 
many imitations of birds. One of the best modern 
examples of such imitations known to us is that in 
a set of twelve organ pieces. by 
Jacob, ‘ Les Heures Bourguignonnes,’ based on a 
set of pictures by Maurice Lena. 
entitled ‘Le Réveil’ the clucking of fowls and 
crowing of cocks are very cleverly imitated. We 
mention the examples in Beethoven's ‘ Pastoral ’ 
Symphony in case anybody should think we had 
forgotten them. No doubt there are many 
instances unknown to us. 


R. P.—We 


The ‘Cuckoo and Nightingale 


have inquired of the publisher 





tis| well-known Variations on 
= solo | pianoforte and orchestra; he has also written 
There are a good many sug- | 
gestions of bird music in‘ L’Allegro,’‘ I] Penseroso | 


Would | 
aN/as you suggest, Vincent of Liibeck. 


STUDENT.—The usual Summer School of Church 
Music is this year being held in September. There 
is, however, a very valuable course of choir. 
training at St. Nicolas College, Chislehurst, op 
July 29, 30, and 31, directed by Dr. E. C. Bairstov, 
This is open only to members of the English Schoo] 
of Church Music, or to those who are choirmasters 
of affiliated choirs. We do not know whether you 
come into either of these categories. If so, we 
suggest that you write to the Secretary for ful] 
particulars. We feel sure, by the way, that 
arrangements could be made for you to stay at 
the College for a portion of July other than the 
three dates mentioned, in order that you may 
study intensively any Church music subject which 
you wish, and so fulfil your wish for a mixture of 
holiday and work. St. Nicolas College is delight- 
fully situated, and you would find a stay there a 
very pleasant experience. 

J. W.—Apparently there is no book about 
Dohnanyi available. All we can tell you in the 
limited space at our disposal is that he was bom 
at Pressburg, Hungary, on July 27, 1877, was 
taught first by his father, began lessons with Carl 
Forstner in 1885, and worked with him at piano- 
forte and harmony until 1894, when he entered 
the Royal Hungarian Academy of Music, Buda 
Pesth. He first appeared in England as a pianist 
at a Richter concert at Queen’s Hall in 1898. He 
has toured the Continent and the United States 
many times with great success. He became 
Professor at the Berlin Hochschiile in 1908, and 
Director of the Buda Pesth Conservatoire in 1919, 
His orchestral works include two symphonies, a 
pianoforte concerto, a violin concerto, and the 
Nursery Songs for 


much pianoforte and chamber music. 
L. G. B.—Vincent Liibeck was one of the admir- 


able early German organ composers who are now 


His name was not, 
Spitta tells 
us that Bach learnt a good deal from him. He 


beginning to excite interest. 


Saint-Saéns's | was organist at the church of St. Nikolaus, 
a good | Hamburg, from 1702, so Bach and he no doubt 
met during Bach’s visit to that city in 1703. 
: Liibeck was a disciple of Reinken’s and, says 
Georges Spitta, ‘an admirable master in his line.’ He 
wrote some choral preludes and ‘ a Grand Prelude 
In the number | with 


a Fugue in D minor of a hundred and seventy- 


four bars, exhibiting great technical skill, especially 
in the 


Prelude.’ We do not know the Prelude 


and Fugue in E you mention. We must turn it 
'up. One of the jobs we want to do some day is 


other |to write an article or two concerning some of 
these early German worthies. 


J. G. C.—Such qualifications as yours would fit 


concerning the use of 6-8 as an alternative to 3-4 you for work in a music-publishing house; _ but 


time on p. 8 of Clementi’s second Sonatina. 


The | the 
reply is that ‘these compositions were intended for | promotion. 


posts are few, and are usually filled by 


You would have a far better chance 
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very young beginners, and itis clear that the German | with ordinary secretarial or clerical work, which 
editor added these indications so that the beginner | you could combine with an organist’s post that 
(who of necessity practises very slowly) should count | would claim you only on Sundays and one or two 
the sub-divisions of the measure in order to secure | week-nights.— ; 

a correct idea of time-values.’ We think the} H. Mappren.—Here are some moderately 
German editor was wrong. Wecannot conceive of | difficult pieces for viola and pianoforte : Akimenko, 
anything but hopeless confusion arising from an|‘ Romance,’ Op. 13; Bach, Largo; Boisdeffre, 
attempt of a young player—or an old one either— |‘ Berceuse’; also any of the classical transcrip- 
to regard 3-4 time and 6-8 time as interchange-| tions by Ritter. All the above may be had from 
able. The combination of the two for cross-rhythm | Novello, from whom you may obtain also a 
purposes is another matter. | catalogue of likely works. ; 
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ee 
f Church The Mozart Fugue in C minor | his analysis works on this plan. The entry in the 


bass in bar 10 is called the subject because 


ss 


- There sich Dupré ; a transcribed for organ was 
f choir. Bpriginally written and published for two piano-|a definite modulation and full close have been 
urst, onffjortes. In this form it impressed Beethoven so| made in the key of G, and the entry in the bass is 
airstow, much that he made a copy of it in score. (The| therefore regarded as being in the tonic of the 
h School fyS. still exists.) Later, Mozart re-wrote the | new key 
rmasters #Fugue for string quartet, and added an Adagio by| A. G. G.—It is not necessary to study the piano 
ther youffway of introduction. Best also has arranged the| before starting on the organ, but it is at least 
f so, wefffugue for organ—a rather more practicable version | advisable to prepare for the organ by acquiring 
for full Bthan Dupré’s, we think, though both are extremely|the foundations of a pianoforte technique. 
y, that Mdifficult. Novello publishes the Best transcription. |There is more in common between organ and 
Stay at§2) For an analysis of the ‘ Forty-eight’ we/ pianoforte playing to-day than formerly, when 
han thefrcommend that of Iliffe (Novello). (3.) We|organ touch was stiff and uneven. A _ good 
2U may fcannot say off-hand what Bach did in the way of | pianist starts on the organ with an enormous 
t which Byriting triple and quadruple fugues; and we| advantage. 
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cannot spare time to find out. 
like to hear the explanation. 
E. C.—(1.) We suggest the following simple 
gttings of the Pater Noster: Cobb in C (this is 
printed with a simple setting of the Gloria in 
Excelsis by the same composer) ; Adlam in F ; 
Hall in D flat. (The two latter are in four-part 
harmony, but are suitable 
2) For a short, unaccompanied three-part s 
piece for school use at prayers, 
prayer,’ Arcadelt (the well-known ‘Ave Maria’), | 
aranged by H. A. Chambers. The alto part 
may easily be sung by trebles (Novello). 
OrGANUM.—As all the notes on which a shake 
ocurs in Bach’s Chorale Prelude ‘In dir ist 
Freude ’ are preceded by a note of the same pitch, 
the shake should begin on the note above. 
oly exception to this rule is when the note 
preceding a shake is marked staccato. We do not 
explain the practical commonsense reason for this | 
tule, because we think it will be useful for you to 
play the shake in two ways (starting from the note 


above and on the same note) and discover it for | 
yourself. 
A. H.—(1.) There is a good deal to be said for 


both ways of performing the passage you quote 
from the ‘ Pathetic’ Sonata. Of the two, however, 
we prefer the second, on the ground that it brings 
out the more important part, 
seems to us to lay too much stress on what is, after 
all, merely an inverted pedal, the repercussions of 
which are sufficient to give it all the importance it 
needs. Of the two diplomas you mention we 


(2.) 
consider the first to be the more desirable. 


K. H.—No reputable firms publish on the terms | 


you describe. If a work submitted seems to them 
to be worthy of acceptance they offer to publish 
iteither on a royalty basis or by paying a suitable 
fee. They do not ask the composer (as your 
prospective publisher has asked you) for a fee (in 
your case {15 15s.). We advise you to ask for 
your manuscript back, and keep that fifteen 
guineas. 

A. P.—You ask, ‘ Is it possible for a conductor 
of choirs to pass an examination and obtain a 
entitling him to letters, without being a 
pianist or organist?’ Apparently your chief 
oncern is with the ‘ letters’! There are theoretical 
and other examinations in which pianoforte and 
organ playing have no part. You had better write 
to the principal examining institutions for a 
syllabus. 

F. J. F.—In a fugue with a real answer, the 
subject and answer are distinguished in accordance 
With their tonic and dominant character. In 
Fugue No. 1, Book 1, of the ‘ Forty-eight, 


legree, 


XUM 





(4.) Yes, we should | 


and | 
for unison singing.) | 


‘Give ear unto my | 


The | 


whereas the first | 


' Iliffe in | 


W. T. C.—The degree about which you inquire 
is an honorary distinction conferred on musicians 
who have done notable work in any branch of the 
art. This being so, it has a real value from a 
musical point of view, though the value is not of 
the academic type attached to degrees that are 
obtained by examination. 

W. A. J.—In the D minor Fugue, No. 6 of the 
|‘ Forty-eight,’ the shake in the subject should 
always have a turn. In some editions the turn 
is marked in three instances only, but this is merely 
| because the first note of the turn has to contradict 
an accidental occurring on the same note earlier 


|in the bar. 

| FE. K.—Weare sorry we cannot help you. Many 
| letters like yours come to us asking for help and 
advice in obtaining work as orchestral pianist, 
| but obviously we can give no opinion without 
| knowing your qualifications (which really means 
hearing» you play), nor have we any information 
as to possible openings. 

M. S.—We fear we cannot help you in the matter 

of obtaining organ practice in City churches. One 
| difficulty is that the churches are open for a very 
| short time daily, and already a great deal of the 
time left free from services, meetings, &c., is 
|taken up by the practising of organists who give 
| recitals, and also by pupils. 
A. E. Le G.—tThe String Octet of Szostakowitcz 
|is his Op. 11, and is published in the Universal 
| Edition (Curwen). We can find no biographical 
data concerning the composer. (Thanks for your 
| appreciative words about the Musical Times. We 
| agree that the sum charged for it is ‘ really trifling.’) 
| SincerR.—If your teacher cannot help you in 
the matter of brightening your tone, and of using 
your lips and tip of your tongue in diction, find 
another one! There must be plenty of good 
| teachers in your large city. 

TuBa.—Weare not forgetting the other diplomas, 
but we naturally concentrate on the most widely 
distributed. It may be, as you say, the best of 
the bunch ; but it is also the one that is doing the 
most harm, because it is so profusely bestowed. 

E. D. R.—We think the late Dr. C. W. Pearce 
published a book of organ music suitable for 
voluntaries on every Sunday in the Church’s year, 
but we have forgotten the title. We know of no 
other work of the kind. 

P. McL.—We are sorry we can find no particulars 

Henry Sauguet, composer of the 
‘The Cat.’ Perhaps some reader 


concerning 
Diaghilev ballet, 
can help. 


F. L. B.—Revue Musicale 132, Boulevard 
Montparnasse, Paris, 14. Rassegna Musicale 
5, via Montebello (112), Torino, Italy. 
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Last month A. Stark made an inquiry in regard 
to a probable misprint in Stanford’s Fantasia and 
Toccata in D minor, set for the forthcoming 
R.C.O. examination. Mr. J. R. Rosser kindly 
writes pointing out, for the benefit of Mr. Stark 
and others interested, that the first note in bar 3, 
page 3, of the pedal should be a dotted minim ; 


on page 5, line 1, bar 6, the third pedal note 
should be a quaver; and on page 13, line l, 
bar 1, the first two semiquavers should be 


slurred as in the following seven bars. We have 
also been asked whether the A in bar 6, line 4, 
page 13, should be flattened. Looking at bars 5-6 
in relation to bars 3-4 and 7-8, we have no doubt 
that the note should be A flat. As A natural is 
not impossible, however, we do not think that 
candidates would be penalised for playing the pas- 
sage as printed. Weadd that some of the misprints 
noted above have been corrected in a later edition. 
Mr. Martin Hawkins, formerly organist of All 
Saints’, Dieppe, and Holy Trinity, Boulogne, 
writes in reply to our correspondent ‘ Alack,’ who 
inquired last month for information as to organist’s 
posts in English churches abroad. Mr. Hawkins 
says that these posts are sometimes advertised in 
the Musical Times and other journals, but the 
salaries that can be provided by the necessarily 
small congregations in the English quarters of | 
Continental towns are not large, and usually local | 
talent has to be used. He suggests that ‘ Alack’ 
should write 
Churches in such towns as Dieppe, Calais, Boulogne, 
Marseilles, &c., and ask him to make a note of her 
name in case of a possible vacancy. (Boulogne, 
by the way, has two English churches.) 
With reference to our answer last 
‘G. W. McC 
pianoforte and organ duet, Mr. M. Seymour writes 
to say that there are 


duet. They may be obtained from Novello. 


to the Chaplain of the English | 


month to| 
who wishes to obtain music for | 


in the Peters edition several | 
books of movements from the classics arranged by | Parker Society in 1846. 
Reinhard for pianoforte and organ (or harmonium) | 
| chorales. 


ASSOCIATESHIP 
4. PreludeinF ... i S/anforj 
No. 4 of Six Short Preludes and ‘Postludes, 
first set, Op. 101. (Stainer & Bell’s Organ 
Library, No. 1.) 
5. Chorale Prelude on ‘ Croft’s 136th ’ Pan 


No. 1 of Seven Chorale Preludes (second set 
Original Compositions for the Organ (New 
Series), No. 45. (Novello.) 

After the organ recital there will be an informg 
conversazione to which members and friends ar 
invited (tea and coffee). No tickets are required, by 
as accommodation limited, admission is no 
guaranteed. 

The doors will be open for the distribution 
2.45 p.m. H. A. HARDING (Hon. Secre‘ary), 


1S 





THE FIRST ENGLISH HYMN-BOOK 
By E. A. WHITE 
Myles Coverdale’s ‘Goostly Psalmes 
Spirituall Songes ’ deserves to be called the First 
English Hymn-book. It is a collection of hymns 
and psalms, in English, each with its tune, intended 
for congregational use. Sternhold’s translation of 
some of the psalms was not published until a year 
or two later; moreover, Coverdale’s work, though 
it contains only forty-one hymns, includes metrical 
versions of the Apostles’ Creed, the Command- 
ments, Gloria in excelsis, Magnificat, Nunc Dimittis 
|hymns for Christmas, Easter, for use 
sermon, and for weddings. Ail of them were based 
on German Lutheran Chorales and in the same 
|metre. A list of the contents, with the titles of 
|the German originals, will be found in Julian's 


and 
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| Dictionary of Hymnology. Two letters in 
the Academy 
and criticism from the literary point of view. A 
|reprint, without the tunes, will be found in the 
‘ Remains of Bishop Coverdale,’ published by the 
One infers that the tunes 
were those belonging to the corresponding Gerinan 
But as there is only one copy of the work 


Several correspondents kindly write to say that | in existence (at Queen’s College, Oxford) it is not 


the reader who inquired in our May number con- | 








cerning a book dealing with the care of the| the musical point of view. Some time ago | was 
pianoforte will find what he wants in Henry|looking through the reprint, and noticed how 
Fisher's ‘ Construction, Tuning, and Care of the|many of them were versions of chorales that! 
Pianoforte ’ (Curwen, Is.). | J. S. Bach had harmonized. Recently, when 
|asked to give a lecture, I took Coverdale’s book 
}as the subject, and as illustration of what might 


Church and Organ Music 


ROYAL COLLEGE 
ANNUAI 


OF 
GENERAL 


ORGANISTS 
MEETING 

The annual general meeting will be held on Saturday, 
July 26, at 2.15 p.m. Members only 

DISTRIBUTION OF DIPLOMAS 

Members and friends are cordially invited to the | 
distribution of diplomas by the President, Prof. E. C. | 
Bairstow, at 3 p.m., on Saturday, July 26. The} 
President will deliver an address on ‘ Appropriateness,’ 
and Mr. Herbert W. Sumsion, organist of Gloucester | 
Cathedral, will play upon the College organ the 


following pieces selected for the January examination 


1931 FELLOWSHIP 


1. Prelude and Fugue in B minor J. S. Bach | 
(Novello, Book 7, p. 52; Peters, Vol. , No. 10; 
Augener, p. 198.) 
2. Idyll, ‘ The Sea ’ H. Arnold Smith 
(Stainer & Bell’s ¢ Ing an I ibrary, No. 10.) 
3. Two Trumpet Tunes and Air.. Henry Purcell 
Organ Solos edited by Henry G. L ey, 


No. 17 (Stainer & Bell). 


|have happened in England if 


| with other of Coverdale’s works, 
| to be destroyed. 
lof Foxe’s 


easy to satisfy any curiosity about the value from 


for more than a 
congregations had not been restricted 
Old Version of the Psalms. I knew 
chorale melodies had altered by Bach's 
But I was soon faced by the difficulty that 
of Luther’s hymns had by this time two 
three, and even four distinct tunes. Which of 
these had Coverdale used? The librarian 
Queen's College gave the information I wanted. 


century 
to the 

that the 
time. 
some 


of 


In nearly every case where there was a choice of 


tunes available, Coverdale had used the earlier. 
This is a point that I have never seen mentioned, 


‘|and at first sight might seem to contradict one 
|of the arguments by which the probable date of 


the book is fixed. It bears no date, but in 1546, 

it was ordered 

By an error in the second edition 

Acts and Monuments,’ this was said 

to be in 1539, but Bishop Bonner’s Register gives 

ithe date as 1546. On the other hand, some of 
(Continued on p. 630.) 


for 1884 give a fuller description| 


: . 
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Continued from p. 624 of men, women, and children. Then a lit : 

the German hymns on which Coverdale’s were} before the hour is expired, they ring the kk transia 
based are first found in books published in 1543; the third time, which ceaseth not till the hogple™ G 
and 1545. If he went to books just published | strike. And at the quire door, beside the tahjy® was | 
for some of his words, why did he not take some of the Lord, stand two good and sober singip le of he 
of the tunes that in these books had replaced those; men, which (commonly a quarter of an hogp%: 
that were first used ? | afore the sermon) begin a psalm; and all ¢ o the . 

But Coverdale had not worked in the manner people, both old and young, with one voice 4 » ey 
ofa compiler who looks through previous collections; sing with them, after such a fashion that eve educe 
and makes his selection from them, nor like the} note answereth to a syllable, and every syllabige™ - 
clergyman who, on his holiday, is struck by to a note commonly, and no more, so that MeesPec* | 
something fresh to him in the way of ritual or man may well understand what they sing. By —r: 
music and introduces it at the first opportunity first for the most part, they sing the Paternostel his as 
into his own church. He had known Lutheran in their mother tongue, and then the psalm; pertain | 
churches for twenty vears; he had been abroad sometimes more, sometimes fewer, according gt™™* “. 
from 1528 to 1535; for the next five years he had; the time requireth, but allin their own languag§e™PT°*! 
been travelling between England and the Conti-| Now when the clock smiteth (which is common" num| 
nent, engaged in getting the Bible printed abroad, seven in summer and eight in winter), th fo a 9 
and then from 1539 till the death of Henry VIII. superattendent, or chief curate, cometh int unfait'y 


e was an exile, for most of the time at Bergzabern, 





the pulpit and exhorteth them to call f 





they ou; 


in the Duchy of Zweibriicken Here he kept a help to the Holy Ghost. So after that the tv to be su 
school, and became minister of the German- foresaid men (or at the least one of them) hatip'®®Y mot 
spe aking church there. He himself says that he orderly begun, all the church followeth, and sing psalms 
had a good knowledge of Latin and German, but with one voice unto the Holy Ghost this songi@5 54" 
littl Greek or French. He seems to have got on ‘Veni, sancte Spiritus,’ &c., or such anothe and mu 
so well that when he was again an exile, in Mary’s like it, in the mother tongue.’ | - 
reign, the duke invited him to take charge of the At the end of the sermon, ‘ then all the congre| than 
church at Bergzabern. His ‘ Goostly Psalmes,’| gation and church in manner aforesaid do sin jem 
then, must have been printed and publishec in | the creed or belief in their own mother tongue.’ | (1) tl 
England while he himself was living in Germany. | At the end of the Praver of Consecration : B or ev 
[here is another short work of his belonging to pene “ ‘ unwé 
: : ¢ z [his done, the whole church in the manne ‘ 
this same period, published, as a reference in it Peer: 7 wheat part 
shows. after 1599 - The order of the Church in aforesaid, do sing a psalm or two of thanksgiving), {o}J) 
Denmark, and in many places of Germany for the | for this blessed sacrament. ; If the a is th 
Lord’s Supper, Baptism, and Holy Wedlock.’ | municants, and they that receive then tt Cove 
The recent controversy on the Praver Book hes sacrament, be many, they sing the more ps lms} first w! 
made many people familiar with the names of of thanksgiving ; else sing they the fewer. der Va 
‘The First’ and ‘ Second Praver Book of Edward he afternoon service was at 1 o'clock. It®py us’ 
VI Broadly, the difference lay in this: Should began in the same way, a sermon of an hour longi Be 
there be a minimum or a maximum of change | preceded by a psalm ; then, if there was a baptisn Bu dir, 
should Lutheran Germany or Calvinistic Geneva |@ Psalm was sung while the font was being pre} Jesus ( 
be followed Similarly congregational music, | Pared, and the service concluded with ‘a psalt is our | 
the hurch of England could choose between | that concerneth some thanksgiving to God for his Tune 
making no more provision for the congregation Word, or else some necessary petition.’ origina 
than there was in the Latin services, by using} When there was a wedding : someti 
is much as possible the old Latin hymns, trans- ‘. . . the bridegroom, having a company of off on 
lating them (Cranmer had intended to do this), honest men with him and likewise the bride, psalms 
leaving room for a future development in} having an honest company of women with her of phr: 
new hymns Ihe other choice, if Geneva was come to the sermon in the morning, and afterfjof cou 
followed, was to give up all the old Latin hymns the preaching is done and the sacrament) connec 
and use only metrical psalms and paraphrases of administered they come both before  the/) into E 
ripture ntil we reach the 18th century this preacher: in the meantime the whole churcl His 
is practically what did happen. Just as the two| in theirmother tongue do sing the 128th Psalm, is mu 
prayer books were published within three years} ‘‘ Beati omnes qui timent dominum,”’ &c. [andj than 
of each other, so were two rival hymn-books— after the nuptial blessing], then the church§ his ve 
Coverdale’s and Sternhold’s. The one, in the singeth a psalm of thanksgiving, and so] Media 
old version, became in practice the authorised | departeth.’ been 
hymn-book for a century and half ; the other I have given these references because they) Versio 
perished at birth. Coverdale’s book describing | show so clearly what a full use of congregational * Mitt 
the worship in Denmark and Germany is chiefly | singing Coverdale was accustomed to during his three 





of interest as bearing on the Prayer Book, but there 
| 


a number of references to hymn-singing that | 


are 
show Coverdale’s views. Those who have read 
Prof. C. S. Terry’s reconstruction of the Leipsic 
Liturgy in Bach’s time will see a likeness in the 
time of the services : 
“On the Sunday in the morning (at six of the 
clock in summer and at seven in winter) the 


bell ringeth, and the people prepare themselves 
to the church, so that soon after the bell hath 
rung the second time, the church is almost full 





long stays abroad. He had in mind the church 
of a small town or even a village where two or at 
least one person could be found to start and lead 
the singing; he was not confining himself to the 
collegiate church with a trained choir capable of 
singing polyphony. He speaks throughout of the 
singing of psalms, but in that he certainly included 
ordinary hymns—for only fifteen of the forty-one 
in his books are psalms, two of them duplicate 
versions of the same psalm. The 
with three hymns to the 


book begins | 
Holy Spirit, one of them | 
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translation of Luther’s ‘ Komm, heiliger Gheist 
erre Gott,’ L. Ger. of ‘ Veni Sancte Spiritus.’ 
e was not able to carry out his (and Cranmer’s) 
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e the tab 

ner ial Je of one note to a syllable and one syllable to a 
i o. ho hote ; but where he departs from a rigid adherence 
nd all tugpo the number of syllables in a line of the German 


e voice 
that eve 
ry syllabj 
so that 
ing. By 
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e psalms 
-Ording a 
languag: 
OM Mon) 
iter), th 
1eth int 
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educe the number of notes sung to a syllable; 
ut he occasionally does the opposite. In this 
espect his lines are as difficult to fit to the tune 
bs many a folk-song or ballad. But allowing for 
his difficulty, and for the difference in accent in 
Sertain words in his time, they can be sung to the 
Runes, even in the forms used by Bach, and the 
Smpression left on my mind by working through 
‘ number of them, in order to choose verses 
mo be sung as illustrations, was that the work is 
unfairly judged when the words only are considered ; 
they ought to be judged notas poetry, but as hymns 


they are no worse and sometimes better than the 
psalms of the old version. 


land music : 

‘For this reason the tune is more important 
» congree than the words. It shocks the clergy to tell 
do sing them this, but they all concede the premises, viz., 
ngue.’ (1) that the best words can be rendered invalid 
or even ridiculous by bad music, and (2) that 
unworthy words can have a worthy sense im- 





nm: 


manney parted to them by good music. Whence 
ksgivin| follows that (within reasonable limits) the tune 
he com) is the more important.’ 
— . Coverdale is worthy to be remembered as the 
psalms first who tried to introduce such tunes as ‘ Gott 
se Sder Vater wohn uns bei’ (‘ God the Father dwell 
ck. It@by us’), ‘ Nun freut euch lieben Christen gemein ’ 
ur long Be glad now all ye Christian men’), ‘ Ich ruf’ 
aptisM zy dir, Herr Jesu Christ’ (‘I call on Thee, Lord 
Ng PreH jesus Christ’), and ‘ Ein’ feste Burg’ (‘ Our God 
| psalm is our defence and tower ’). 
for hi) Tunes and hymns were all taken from German 
originals. Sometimes Coverdale translates literally, 
sometimes he takes the first line and then goes 
any off off on his own; this is especially so in the 


riginal, he usually increases the number so as to | 





to be sung to a definite tune, and in that respect | 


Dr. Robert Bridges | 


has said, on the relative importance of words |‘ . 
| pick up quickly 


it | 


| Newburg 


| tune is still the one for the 128th Psalm. 


He has two versions of the marriage psalm (128). 
The first, beginning ‘ Blessed are all that feare the 
Lord,’ he sets to the tune, ‘Wohl dem der in 
Gottes furcht steht’ : 


he 


—— —— 
8 














first verse 


Coverdale’s fourth verse is: 


The siurs 
of the German. 
Lo, thus shall that man be blessed, 

And happye shall he be alwaye 
That leadeth his lyfe in the Lorde’s drede, 
And feareth hym both nyght and daye 


The tune he uses is an interesting one, but it is 
n0t one that we should expect a congregation to 
I imagine any organist venturing 
to introduce it would be told to find some other 
tune that a congregation could sing, and it was 
very soon replaced by another published in 1535, 
which, with some alteration, we find set by Bach: 
“Wo Gott zum Haus nicht giebt sein gunst.’ 
This last, except in one place, is strictly a note 
to a syllable 

The first tune had been known 1S25: 
Coverdale must have chosen it because it was the 
one he had found in use and popular at Bergzabern. 
In 1560, soon after the end of his second visit, the 
and Zweibriick Kirchengesang was 
published, and in the second edition of 1570 this 
In this 
work the originals of thirty of Coverdale’s forty-one 
psalms, &c., are to be found. Ina manuscript note 
in the copy I referred to it is stated that those who 


since 


| used it were the ancestors of ‘ The Poor Palatine 


bride) psalms, and in these one is constantly reminded | 


Refugees lately arrived in England in 1709 and 
now encamped at Camberwell and Blackheath.’ 
And so possibly these tunes that Coverdale had 
tried to introduce were brought a second time 
into England. 

The writer in the Academy of June, 1884, says: 
was almost devoid of the 

lyric faculty; his translations are generally 

very prosaic. This I take it is the main reason 

why his book never got hold of his countrymen 

or passed through more than one edition.’ 

My view is that it never had the chance. 
Published in the author’s absence, practically all 


* Coverdale 


| the copies were destroyed before they could get into 


th her,) of phrases in the Prayer Book version. This is, 
1 after)of course, what we might expect, knowing his 
rament) connection with the translation of the Bible 
e the) into English. 
church His version of Psalm 46, ‘ Ein’ feste Burg,’ 
Psalm, is much closer to the Prayer Book version | 
.. fand§}than Luther’s hymn. When I read through 
s=hurch® his version of the anthem in the burial service, | 
1d sof Media Vita, I thought that he had perhaps 
been influenced by some medieval English 

they) Version, but it keeps very close to the German 
tional Mitten wir in Leben sind.’ The second of the 
ng his three verses is: 
hurch In the myddest of oure dyenge 

or at We are vexed with helle’s payne. 
| lead | Who shulde helpe out of this thynge, _ 
0 the With strong faith to resyste agayne ? 
0 the . . 

; Even thou, Lorde Jesu, alone 

le of For when we crye and call on the, 
of the } Thou art moved then with mercye. 
luded f O Lorde God, most holy 
y-one | O Lorde God most myghtye 
icate | O holy and mercifull Savioure, 
egins | Thou most worthy God eternall, 
them § Suffre us not at oure last houre 


For any hell from the to fall. 


circulation. A second edition would have meant 
finding a new printer, and when Coverdale 
returned to England in Edward VI.’s time another 
work had already gained favour—Genevan Psalms 
were more up-to-date, even in Sternhold’s poor 
version, than Lutheran chorales. Anyone in- 
terested in the ‘Goostly Psalmes’ can find all 
that he wants for the words in Julian’s Dictionary 
and the references given there ; but until the book 
is reproduced in facsimile or the tunes published 
it will not be easy to judge it fairly, not as poetry 
but as a hymn-book for general use. Coverdale 
may have been a poor poet, but he deserves credit 
not only as a writer of good prose, but as one 
who knew a good hymn-tune from a bad one. 
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THE ‘HYMN-ANTHEM’ : 
|is usually supported by a quorum of voices in 


A NEW CHORAL FORM 
By CHARLES F. WATERS 
Church music has been the subject of much 
heart-searching consideration since the war, and the | 
anthem problem has always played a prominent | 
part in the attendant discussions. Three years) 
ago widespread publicity was accorded to the| 
decision reached at a church not far from the} 
Metropolis to discontinue the singing of anthems, 
on the ground that people attended church to join | 
in the service and not to listen to the choir. No 
longer was the choir to be suffered their own 
peculiar offering of music in worship; their sole | 
function, and privilege, was to lead the congrega- 
tion in praise. Here and there one may find a 
choir content with such a réle, but the experience | 
of the vast majority of choirmasters would confirm 
the view that even when so fundamental and 
inspiring a duty is gladly accepted, the choir does 
crave for the opportunity of self-expression. 
Save in the Choral Eucharist, this opportunity is 
afforded only by the anthem, since Canticle settings 
are rarely to be heard nowadays in the average 
parish church. Given such an opportunity of 
self-expression, the voluntary choir will gladly 
devote a fair proportion of its practice-time to the 
rehearsal of Psalms, hymns, and the every-Sunday 
parts of the service 
The anthem, appropriately chosen, can serve as 
a helpful commentary in music on the particular 
season or festival of the Church’s year. Its analogy 
to the lesson is emphasised by the custom in many 
churches for the congregation to remain seated 
while it is being sung. And yet there is much 
restiveness with regard to anthems apart altogether 
from the manner of their performance. It may 
be that some choirs have been too ambitious and 
have attempted works beyond their capacity ; 
others may have indulged too freely in long fugal 
movements from the oratorios, the word-repetition 
of which irritates the average congregation ; or it 
may well be that people are more discerning in 
matters musical as a result of the gramophone and 
wireless. Such restiveness has been coincident 
with an energetic revival of hymn-singing. The 
war administered a severe blow to formality, and 
the resultant desire for reality and vitality in 
Church services has had a marked effect on the 
choice of hymns and the manner of their 
performance The hymn-repertory has _ been 
enlarged in many churches by the adoption of 
the ‘ English Hymnal’ or ‘ Songs of Praise,’ in 
addition to the ‘ Ancient and Modern’; care is 
taken that the congregation shall not give utterance 
to unreal or inappropriate sentiments ; the singing | 
of hymns has been enriched by the variety imparted 
by the occasional use of unison, descants, faux- | 
bourdon, and the contrasts produced by a full) 
organ accompaniment and unaccompanied singing ; | 
and the efficiency of performance has been raised 
by systematic congregational practices 
Che centre of gravity, speaking musically, has 
been moving from the chancel to the nave, and 
this change has been accentuated in many churches 
by the depletion in the adult ranks of the choir. 
The choirmaster of the larger parish church may 
find that it is more difficult than formerly to 
attract new material, that greater effort is required | 
to retain the enthusiasm of his men, and that/| 


attendance is less automatic, but at all events} 


three categories—alto, tenor, and bass—and 

thereby enabled to maintain a Cathedral ty 
of musical service. In a town where the 
are several churches close together, and in ty 
countryside generally, the choirmaster is sore | 
and hindered in attempting a service-programm 
necessitating complete and efficient part-singing 
In the towns the material available tends 4 
gravitate towards one central church to the detr 
ment of the choirs at its neighbours, and in thy 
villages there are almost invariably too few church, 
men with voices and ability to make up a numbe 
large enough to withstand the counter-forces ; 
the week-end habit, outdoor and social pursuit 
and other causes of depletion. For the choi 
master so situated the anthem problem is indeej 
an acute one. Fortunately, however, there ha 
appeared a means whereby it may be met wit 
some hope of success. 

The process of allaying the restiveness wit 
regard to the anthem, of enlisting the sympathet 
attention of a hymn-singing congregation, and ¢ 
meeting the difficulties of depleted choirs, has beey 
a simple one. In an increasing number of choir 
an effort is made to secure that each verse of 
hymn shall be differently treated ; the first vers 
for example, will be sung in plain four-par 
harmony, the second will be given to the treble 
and the third to men only, to the fourth a descar 
will be added, or the tune will be given to the tenc 
with accompanying parts for the other voices, an 
the fifth will be sung in unison with free orga 
accompaniment. Add to such a scheme an orga 
prelude and interludes between the verses and thy 
result is the ‘ hymn-anthem,’ which has acquirej 
considerable popularity in both the Anglican an 
the Free Churches. There is a twin virtue in thi 
post-war choral form, for it is equally appropriatj 
to a small choir of limited resources and to a larg 
body of massed voices. 

Occasionally a familiar tune forms the basi 
material, e.g., C. Hylton Stewart’s setting of ‘| 
worship the King,’ to the Old 104th, where th: 
verses follow on without any interludes, and th 
doubling of the time in the final phrase of the las’ 
verse is the sole deviation from the time-values @ 
the tune; or the setting of ‘ Immortal, invisibk 
God only wise,’ to the Welsh tune, ‘ St. Denio 


(with interludes), by Eric H. Thiman, whos 
direct, forceful style has made a_widesprea 
appeal. More often, however, the words arf 


familiar but the basic music-material is origina 
even if it be but a simple hymn-tune, e.g., Harol 
Rhodes’s ‘ Fight the good fight,’ the tune of whic! 
has been issued separately, an acceptable alter 
native to the familiar ‘ Pentecost,’ or Alan Gray} 
* Jerusalem on high,’ wherein the congregation ar 
invited to join the tenors and basses in unison i! 
verse 2 and again in verse 4, with exultant descani 
parts for the sopranos and altos; in the fin 
verse, piano, low-set, tonic chords usher in the sigh 
‘Ah, me! Ah, me! ’—a striking illustration of th 
part the organ may play in reflecting the meanin; 
of the words. In one of Dr. Thiman’s ‘ hymn 
anthems,’ ‘O Father, Who didst all things make 
however, there is no accompaniment, and interes! 
has perforce to be maintained by purely chora 
devices, viz., bold unison phrases and_ block 
harmony contrasted by imitative part-writing. 
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Freedom as regards rhythmic variants is the | 
chief virtue of the ‘ hymn-anthem.’ Although | 
congregational singing has made sufficient progress | 
to permit a limited use of changed time-values | 
(.g.. in Vaughan Williams’s tune, ‘ For all the| 
Saints’), there are bounds to what is possible or | 
even appropriate. In the ‘hymn-anthem’ new} 
light can be shed upon familiar words by departures | 
from the customary four-square hymn-tune 
thythm. The advantages of altered time-values | 
are clearly demonstrated in C. Hylton Stewart’s | 
setting of Dr. Neale’s familiar hymn, ‘To the | 
Name of our salvation ’ : 

| 


\v 1.) 
3 s| fs x ! 
4 r @* 7 eee — o - 
| 
To the Nameof our sal va tion | 
| 
v7.2 | 
. | | ] | 
e eoeeetbwg - | oa e | “4 a . | 
} 
le - sus is the Name we _ trea - sure, Name be - 
| 
o ~ ” ° eisao- 
yond what words can tell 
. j xs ‘ = 
fe ee ee @\|& @© @8@ 8 #828080 = 
Je - sus is the Nameex-alt-ed o-ver ev -'ryo-ther Name 


or in Charles Wood’s treatment of Eric Tatton’s | 
poem, ‘ Who through the desert vale ’ 


2 ) - 
4-5 o° esc oe | @* Pi e\|e' ec So | 
2 | ! —) ~ | 
Yet he whocrampedin dull mor - tal-i-ty, Ex- 
o o o eee. =: e|o- 
not with the ex - ult-ing birds of spring 


Flexibility is gained in Eric Thiman’s ‘Come, | 
Holy Ghost,’ by alternating 2-2 3-2 time, and} 
relief is afforded in Sydney Nicholson’s Christ- 
mastide anthem, ‘ Hark, how all the welkin rings,’ 
by a quiet faux-bourdon verse, sung unaccom- 
panied, after a vigorous movement in triple time. 
Many a beautiful hymn suffers through over- | 
familiarity ; oft repeated, it escapes thoughtful 
appreciation. May not the ‘hymn-anthem ’ con- 
stitute a more pliable and expressive vehicle for 
interpreting afresh its sentiments ? 





On July 10, at Norwich Cathedral, Festival Evensong 
will be sung by the combined choirs of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and Ely and Norwich Cathedrals. During | 
the Service the renovated 16th-century tablet to the 
Norwich lay-clerk, Osbert Parsley, will be unveiled, 
and a tablet will be dedicated in memory of Dr. Mann, 
late organist of King’s College, who was an old Norwich 
chorister, and to whose generosity the renewal of the 
Parsley tablet is due. Among the music to be sung 
during the ceremony is the Gloria Patri from Parsley’s 
two Services. This Festival Service is one of a series 
commemorating the thirteen-hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the Diocese of East Anglia. 


It is pleasant to hear of the success in New York of 
a young English organist, Mr. E. Power Biggs. Mr. 
Biggs made his debut at the Wanamaker Auditorium 
on May 14, with a programme that included the 
Reubke Fugue, Liszt’s ‘ Ad Nos’ Fantasia and Fugue, 
Dupré’s Prelude and Fugue in G minor, and the first 
movement of Bach’s sixth Trio-Sonata and two Chorale 
Preludes by Bach. The New York World said that the 
recital ‘ demonstrated beyond question that he is one 
of the foremost organists of the day’; and the New 
York Herald-Tribune also praised him highly. 


| organ music ; 


| wedding in St 


THE FREE CHURCH CHOIR UNION 

The thirty-seventh annual Festival of the above 
Choir Union, held at the Crystal Palace on June 14, 
was marked by the retirement of the conductor, Mr. 
Frank Idle, after an association lasting twenty-two 
years. During this period Mr. Idle has raised the 
standard of singing to a very high artistic level. It 
is safe to assume that his successor, Mr. Ernest Read, 
who has been offered and has accepted the post, will 
maintain this. 

A presentation was made to Mr. Idle by Dr. J. B. 
McEwen, Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, on 
behalf of the choir and orchestra, and to Mr. Arthur 
Meale, the organist, who has also retired. 

The choir, consisting of nearly three thousand voices, 
opened the programme with a very inspired reading 
of a hymn composed by Mr. Idle, thus early showing 
that they fully intended to keep up the fine reputation 
for choral singing which they have attained under 
Mr. Idle’s direction. The programme was of a varied 


{and interesting character, and contained items by 


Handel, Mendelssohn, Elgar, and Walford Davies, 
whose delightful part-song, ‘ A Song of Rest,’ beauti- 
fully sung, had to be repeated. 

Mr. Frank Titterton, who was the soloist, sang arias 


|by Handel and Gounod, and these were immensely 
| appreciated by the large audience. Dr. Eric H. Thiman, 


who presided at the organ, played the Toccata from 
Widor’s fifth Symphony. C. J. M. 


MEMORIAL TO SAMUEL REAY 
Samuel Reay was one of the excellent musicians of 
the not very remote past who have too soon been 
forgotten. Even his native town, Newark, where he 
was organist at the Parish Church from 1864 to 1902, 


| has only just managed (after several attempts) to set 
| up a memorial in his honour. 


It consists of a tablet 
in the Parish Church, and was unveiled on May 25 in 
the presence of a large gathering. Reay was born in 
1822, and reached the great age of eighty-three. He 
began as a chorister at Durham Cathedral, and held a 
good many posts before settling at Newark. His 
compositions include Church music, part-songs (the 
best-known being ‘ The Dawn of Day’), and hymn- 
tunes. Unless we are mistaken, he wrote also some 
we seem to remember a pleasing set of 
variations bearing his name. Reay claimed to have 
been the first to play Mendelssohn’s ‘ Wedding March ’ 
at a wedding. In a letter to the Musical Times of 
March, 1899, he said that he made an organ arrange- 
ment of the March from the pianoforte duet version 
(newly published by Ewer & Co.), and played it at a 
Peter’s Church, Tiverton, on June 2, 
1847. Until his letter appeared, it had been supposed 
that the March was first used in this way at the wedding 


| of the Princess Royal in 1858. As the Tiverton wedding 
| had been attended by many well-known and influential 


people, Reay quite fairly suggested that Tiverton had 
set the fashion 


A village choir Festival was held at Wigtoft (Lincs 
on June 3, when a half-dozen choirs from neighbouring 
villages combined for evensong. The Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis were sung to Ireland in F, and the 
anthem was Attwood’s ‘ Teach me, O Lord.’ The 
music was under the direction of Dr. Bernard Jackson 
(Boston). 


At the opening of the new organ at Emmanuel 
Congregational Church at Southbourne, Bournemouth 
Sir Dan Godfrey performed the ceremony, and gave an 
interesting address. Mr. J. D. Chandler and Mr. H 
Austin Dudeney played, and Mr. Graham Peel, the 
well-known composer, read the lesson. 


Christ Church Cathedral, Lagos, Nigeria, is to have 
a new three-manual organ, which will be built by 
Messrs. Hill & Son and Norman & Beard. 
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Messrs. J. W. Walker are to build a new organ 


for Winchelsea Parish Church 


by this firm for the Ninth Church of Christ, Scientist, 


London, has just been installed 
features of interest that we hope to give the specificatic 


in our next number 


MR. REGINALD GOSS-CUSTARD, 


rH!I 


ORGANIST 


CONSOLE OF THE 


[he Dean and Chapter of Mary's 
Limerick conferred a lay-vicar choralship on 
Mr. Frank Muspratt, organist to the Cathedral, in 
recognition of his long service of forty-five years. He 


is still continuing his duties 


St Cathedral, 


have 


\ seri recitals Tuesdays at 8) at] 
Holy Trinity, Mar began on June 10, and will 
be continued until the end of September, the playe ry} 
being Mr. Cyril J. Mitchell, the organist of the| 
church 


It contains so many 


ae 
wan hO” 
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and the same number of pistons 
mn 
electrified and modernised by Messrs. Henry Willis, 
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rte PF . 


P} 
SEATED 


topress 
AT THE AT 


REBUILT 


ALEXANDRA PALACE, 
INSTRUMENT. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. John H. Carré, choirmaster and organist, St. Mark's 
Regent’s Park, N.W 

Dr. Percy G. Saunders, choirmaster 
Parish Church, Doncaster 

Mr. Jack Spencer, choirmaster and organist, St 
Stephen’s Parish Church, Kirkstall, Leeds. 

Mr. B. G. Steels, choirmaster and organist, St. Peter’s 
Warmsworth, Doncaster 

Mr. Paul Steinitz, choirmaster and 
Parish Church. 


and organist 


organist, Purley 


The organ in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, is to} 
{ I 


Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have reconstructed th » 
. . - . il 

The organ just built} organ in Emmanuel Church, Clifton, Bristol. T, fr. J 

instrument is now a three-manual of thirty-four sto 
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RECITALS 
fr. John Pullein, St. Lawrence Jewry—lIntroduction 
and Passacaglia, Reger ; Two Chorale Preludes, Bach ; 
Fantasy on ‘ By Babylon’s Streams,’ Harris ; Réverie 
on ‘ University ’ and Postlude on ‘ Martyrs,’ Harvey 
We Grac ‘Easter Alleluya,’ Gordon Slater. 
’. Harold Rhodes, Coventry Cathedral—Allegro 
(Concerto in D), Handel ; Irish Fantasy, Wolsten- 
holme ; Grand Choeur Dialogué, Gigout ; Symphonic 
Variations for pianoforte and orchestra, Franck 
pianist, Miss Edna Willoughby). 
r.W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—‘ Occa- 
sional ’ Overture ; ‘ Lied des Chrysanthémes,’ Bonnet ; 
Sonata No. 6, Mendelssohn ; Toccatina, Alcock. 
ir, William A. Hall, All Saints’, Eastbourne—Prelude 
and Fugue in A minor, Bach ; Scherzo, Callaerts ; 
Transformation Scene (‘Parsifal’); Prelude on 
‘A joyous Alleluia,’ Gordon Slater; Romanza and 
Allegretto, Wolstenholme. 
{r. Norman Askew, St. Lawrence Jewry—Prelude and 
Fugue in B minor, Bach ; Piéce Héroique, Franck ; 


Phantasie (Sonata No. 13), Rheinberger; Pezan, 
Harwood 
[r. Herbert Deavin, All Saints’, Southampton 


Sonata Britannica, Stanford ; ‘ Finlandia’; Carillon 
and Allegretto, Wolstenholme ; Toccata in C, Bach ; 
Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn. 

fiss Edna Howard, St. Clement 
Introduction and Passacaglia, 
on ‘ Jesu Christ, turn unto us,’ Bach ; 
No. 6 (first movement), Wido» 
Rev. G. Sydenham Holmes, St 


Danes, Strand— 
Rheinberger ; Trio 
Symphony 


Mary-le-Bow—Sonate 


Pascale, Lemmens; Pastorale, de Maleingreau ; 

Resurgam, Harvey Grace; ‘The West Wind,’ 
Rowley ; Finale (Sonata in F minor), William H 
Sp ‘ \ 

Dr. W. G. Alcock, St. Mark’s, North End, Portsmouth— 


Sonata in F minor, Mendelssohn ; Fantasia in G, 
Baci Introduction and Fugue (Sonata), Reubke ; 
Prelude and Fugue on BACH, Liszt; Prelude 
to ‘ Gerontius.’ 


r. H. J. Timothy, St. Vedast Foster—Prelude and 
Fugue in C, Bach ; Good Friday Music, Wagner ; 
Concerto in G minor, Stanley; Sonata No. 2 
Mendelssohn 
Mr. Allan Fortune, Ingrow Parish Church—Fantasia 
on ‘ Darwell’s 148th,’ Darke; Epilogue, Healey 
Willan ; Prelude and Fugue in G minor, Bach ; 
Fantasia in F minor, Mozart 
[r. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 


—Variations on an Original Theme in G minor, 
Stuart Archery; Passacaglia and Fugue, Bach; 


[Three Impromptus, Coleridge-Taylor ; Marche Tri- 
h omphaie, Borowski. 

lr. W. Brennand Smith, Truro Cathedral—Intro- 
duction and Fugue in F sharp minor, Handel ; 
Prelude on ‘St. Mary,’ Wood; Cortége, Vierne ; 
Scherzoso, Rhetnberger. 

Ir. Clifford Roberts, St. John’s, Hove—Fantasia in C, 





Byrd ; Voluntary in D minor, Blow ; Spring Song, 
| Hollins ; ‘ Ride of the Valkyries,’ Wagner. 

lr. Alec Gurd, St. Maurice, Winchester—Sarabande 
on ‘Irish,’ Chariton Palmer; Fantasia, Alcock ; 
Lament, Sowerbutts ; ‘ Finlandia.’ 

Dr. John W. Ivimey, St. John’s College, Oxford 
Sonata in D, J. W. Ivimey Chorale Preludes by 
Reger and Bach; Two Old French Airs, avr. 
vimey ; Allegro (Concerto No. 6), Handel. 

Mr. Vernon Butcher, Mansfield College, Oxford— 


Introduction and Allegro in D, Keeble ; Prelude and 
Fugue in A, Bach ; Introduction and Fugue (Sonata 


No. 16), Rheinberger ; Overture to ‘ Julius Cesar,’ 
Has del. 
lr. W. Granger, St. Mark’s, Sheffield—Overture, 


‘Berenice’; Prelude and Fugue in A mino:z, Bach ; 
Sonata in A, Borowski ; Nocturne, F. H. Shera. 

lr. J. M. Preston, St. George’s, Jesmond, Newcastle- 
on-l yne—Toccata in A, Best; Prelude to ‘ Proser- 
pine,’ Saint-Saéns ; Pastorale, Recitativo, et Chorale, 
Karg-Elert ; Sonata No. 20, Rheinberger. 





Yetters to the Editor 


THE DOLMETSCH FOUNDATION 

S1r,—May I break a lance in defence of the Haslemere 
Festival ? Without endorsing Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch’s 
claim that old music and old instruments are superior 
to the new, I would urge that they wield a very powerful 
charm over those of us sufficiently endowed with 
imagination to re-create from harpsichord, lute, and 
recorder the atmosphere of their day. I am not 
learned enough in concerted music to maintain that 
the Dolmetsch ensemble is perfect; it may be ama- 
teurish and technically imperfect, as your correspondent 
Mr. Gray Fisk asserts. But where can lovers of such 
music, played on old instruments, hear it, exce;t 
when it is played by the Dolmetsch family ? 

Once in about every three months we hear the 
harpsichord on the wireless. There is a magnificent 
instrument in the B.B.C. studio, and its tone comes 
through the loud-speaker as well as, if not better than, 
that of the pianoforte. One of the most delightful 
chamber concerts given there was of duets by harpsi- 
chord and viol da gamba. But we have to wait for 
such treats, which are wedged in between endless 
variety entertainments and military band concerts, 
playing the same things ad nauseam. I agree with 
your correspondent that it is absurd to stigmatise the 
pianoforte as inferior to the harpsichord. They are 
strikingly different, and the harpsichord has a beauty 
of its own. I would also suggest that the harpsichord, 
with its plucked strings, blends better with the strings. 
—Yours, &c., Mary L. PENDERED 
Redwell, Wellingborough. 


[We must point out that no attack has been made 
on the Haslemere Festival—a unique event which has 
always been sympathetically dealt with in this journal. 
Our correspondent is right, we think, concerning the 
blending quality of the harpsichord when used with 
stringed instruments. In fact, we have for some time 
been convinced that the ideal accompaniment for a 
single voice (especially a soprano) is a harpsichord and 
1. ‘cello. The B.B.C. might well give listeners more 
frequent tastes of the harpsichord, in accompanying 
as well as solo use.—EDITOR.] 

S1r,—Mr. Fisk’s letter about the Dolmetsch Founda- 
tion in your May issue raised so many interesting points 
that the reply of the Chairman of that body was very 
disappointing to outsiders like myself; surely a serious 
critic of an important movement is not to be dismissed 
simply by calling him a ‘ ridiculous mouse ’ 

At the same time, it did appear to me that both 
Mr. Fisk and Mr. Hull greatly overstressed the personal 
idiosyncrasies of Mr. Dolmetsch. The names of the 
founders and supporters are surely a guarantee that 
this body does not exist to perpetuate the rather 
truculent, if amusing, obiter dicta, and the occasionally 
quite slovenly performances of Mr. Dolmetsch’s 
And besides, is Mr. Fisk quite fair in this matter? I 
have no doubt he has followed Mr. Dolmetsch’s concerts 
and work very intimately over a long period; but, 
speaking as one who first heard this music in 1912 or 
1913, I must say that alongside some exasperatingly 
bad playing of concerted pieces and some almost comical 
stage management, I can set performances that were 
impeccably ordered and in which the playing was 
superb. Both types were perhaps exceptions—I 
cannot dogmatise on this; but considering the whole 
range, musically and instrumentally, of one of the 
Haslemere Festivals, the average level of the per- 
formance seemed very creditable, by professional 
standards. 

Still, whether I am right or wrong, I could not see 
how this personal quality of performance could be held 
to affect the work of the Foundation. Hence I made 
a rather belated study of publications by that body— 
it is hard to believe that Mr. Fisk has read any of them 
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—and I find, as I expected, that all this talk of Mr. | 


Fisk's is quite beside the mark, even if his really bitter 
personal attack on Mr. Dolmetsch is justifiable. 

Also, Mr. Fisk plays the easy game of setting up his 
own dummies to knock down. 
that I feel confident about in Mr. 


he has never regarded this study of early instrumental | 


music as mere historical research; in fact, it could 
be only his intense belief in it as a living thing, of 
importance in life to-day, that could have led him to 
devote the whole of a long life to such a study. I have 
heard him state such a belief, and it is put with force 
in several of the Foundation’s publications. Mr. Fisk 
must be either very unfair or very ignorant on this 
point. It is this spirit that has always set Mr. Dolmetsch 
apart, in my opinion, from those who produce monu- | 
mental tomes of useless erudition. 


Again, Mr. Fisk tells your readers that Mr. Dolmetsch | 


by implication, the Foundation) believes that the 
I am quite sure 


and, 
art of music ceased at Bach’s death. 


that this is as much news to Mr. Dolmetsch as it is (I | 


find by inquiry) to the officials of the Foundation. 
In fact, Sir, Mr. Fisk’s letter gives such a bad im- 
pression of the work of Mr. Dolmetsch, by suppressing | 


the true and suggesting the false, that I feel obliged to | 


join in the fray. To measure Mr. Dolmetsch’s achieve- 
ments, one has to re-create the musical atmosphere of 
forty years or more ago ; then one realises his immense 
courage in actually playing, at that date, fantasies by 
Ferrabosco, Coperario, Jenkins, and Deering, 
boldly claiming for them front-rank importance 
irrespective of age. Even more startling at that time 
was his belief, since confirmed beyond any question, 
that the viols were quite a distinct set of instruments 
from the violin, viola, and ’cello; and in consequence 
his insistence on their use for their own music, at which 
Mr. Fisk so scoffs. His other work is too well-known 
the world over to need mention, but Mr. Fisk is really 
unkind in his jeers at the lute playing. I was at a 
concert four or five years ago when Mr. Dolmetsch said 
he had only just mastered the technical principles of 
lute playing. Let Mr. Fisk consider that the lute must 
require as much training for perfect playing as a 
violin or pianoforte, that Mr. Dolmetsch is a pioneer, 
and that he has at least the knowledge of the technique 
now ready to hand on to someone younger who can 
give it the necessary intensive attention. 

It is all very well for Mr. Fisk to enumerate people 
who have come on to this ground in the last few years, 
but surely they are only reaping, in corners, where 
inother has sown over the whole field. Thanks to 
Mr. Fisk, I have 
Dolmetsch’s book on 
of the 17th and 18th Centuries’ (Novello, 1915), and 
I am amazed at the hard-headed learning contained 
in it. I simply do not believe that any mere musical 
historian or antiquarian could have given such coherence | 
and practical musical meaning to that mass of authori- | 
tative evidence—much less the incompetent charlatan 
painted by Mr. Fisk 

Other interests may have made me apathetic to this | 


If there is one quality | 
Dolmetsch it is that | 


and | 


been impelled to a study of Mr. | 
‘ The Interpretation of the Music | 


|Dolmetsch has is that of sentimental antiquarian 


| 






As a result of one of those silly cults that do my (a) Zaces 















and art so much harm, the doctrine of Dolmetsch ar 
| infallibility has become such a sacrosanct dogma tif /p) Cero. 
it becomes a duty to impugn and destroy it. I hg (c) Pree 
heard from members of this family public performang ~ (1 
that can only be described as shocking—such dd jg) Mer: 
ciencies in the mere elements of musicianship, accura iv 
rhythm, and phrasing I hope never again to hear@ %) Sim} 
| a public platform. ; o! 
| The Chairman of the Dolmetsch Foundation make (f) Mac 
| most unlikely choice of weapons of defence in picki zg) Rou 
| on the poets and literary men who presumably supp. h) The 
and endorse Mr. Dolmetsch and all his works; B 
|poets and literary men become almost invariab tl 
|especially in England, cretinous when they st al 
| talking about music.* it 
A piquant and ironic comment on the thousands 3 | pay 
cubic feet of high-idealistic and lofty-artistic hot @ince an 
let loose by Mr. Dolmetsch is his recent association #§, pelieve 
purposes of advertisement with a firm of wool] bemney fo 
| underwear manufacturers. Thus the Jaeger school lomes it tl 
poetry of which Miss Sitwell so amusingly spea noted ’ : 
| (describing it as ‘ soft and woolly’) now receives q 
natural complement.—Yours, &c., 17 Clan 
KaIkHosru Sorapy.p 
[* But no? the late Dr. Bridges (the poet cited by t 
Chairman), surely !—Ep1Tor.]} Sir,—In 
nee relati 
S1r,—With reference to Mr. Clinton Gray Fisk egret tha 
elaborate attack upon the Dolmetsch Foundation forward wi 
your May issue, will you allow me to correct him @our corre 
one or two points of fact ? ho are e! 


M@yaste thei 
fr. Dolme 
ith futile 
husicianst 
mple op} 
rst-hand- 
When a 
yon publi 
r the at 


1. He compiains that the only following 
The attitude of the Foundation, which is also that 
Mr. Dolmetsch, is contained in the following extra 
from one of its publications : 
“It must be emphasised that the present attitu 
towards this music is not in any way antiquariat 
The instruments, with the music proper to them 


make a living art. They are to be regarded in th 































same spirit as any more familiar forms and as havingghese are 
an equal potentiality for the future.’ jation of 
In a book published over two years ago, writte sere 
from the Foundation’s standpoint, I described (frog, “#5'°™* 
close personal knowledge) Mr. Dolmetsch’s practic 
followers in this music thus : We we! 
_‘ Their appreciation is devoid of any romanti{r Geral 
bias because of its age, and of any “ preciousnessRalue, but 
that common curse of dabblings in the past. Theiirong in| 


judgment is cleared of the mists of sentiment, an 
the relative merits of composers and of composition 
can be discussed as certainly as those of the mo 
familiar names of the last hundred years.’ 

2. Mr. Fisk must be credited with sincerity, 


metsch’s 
nd music 
isk, Hull, 


n a prev 


‘ 


2. but @adverse cr 
almost passes credence that he could have seen referenda the dai 
}to any personal standards of performance in thn which 
Founders’ statement about ‘ the technique proper to thin The Tin 
instruments of the period.’ Surely it is obvious thaffoncerts ¢ 
|that means simply what viol must bquote a fer 
played as a viol, not as a violin, a lute as a lute, at@fthis miniat 





movement hitherto; I am grateful to Mr. Fisk for! not asa guitar, and so on. Proceeding to develop thiffriter pro 
arousing my attention to its real mportance, and 1 can matter, Mr. Fisk implies amongst other things hi Pn 
assure him that a few purely personal and passing | belief in the exploded Victorian fallacy that the Vil traciti 
qualities will not influence my growing belief in the| was a sort of clumsy ancestor of the violin, and that — y 
value of the Foundation’s work. since we now have the latter, it ought to be used f ~S fe 
And anyhow I should mistrust Mr. Fisk's opinion, | the viol fantasies. Mr. Fisk writes with such an air + saa 
since he can see the existence of no music other than | authority about the whole subject of the early musi dis ie 
that of the concert platform. I like to play music at | that it must be assumed that he is familiar with all tb om sla 
home for its own sake; have I, then, no right to! string music of a century and a half, when the viol ani sl ae. 
existence ?—Yours, &¢ R. WaneE-Coss. | violin families ran parallel courses and when compos by ns 
j|tions quite distinct in character were produce(§ the cay: 
Sir,—At a time like ours, when audiences are | clearly defined for the respective families. Doubtle#f 4;. rhyi 
bemused and besotted with the most rampant ex- | also Mr. Fisk is well acquainted with the writers of th Spaniar 
hibitions of incompetence and the shameless propaga- | | period, who are always precise in pointing out thes§ araours 
tion of charlatanry, it is heartening to see from the | quite separate types; but for the benefit of any wh 4. perf 
able and admirable letters of Mr. Clinton Gray Fisk may have been misled by Mr. Fisk’s way of puttin pieces re 
and Mr. Robert Hull that there still exist the vestiges | things, I should like to quote a few of the better-know! time. it | 
of a capacity for critical and intelligent hearing. wherein the most emphatic statements can be found:} aside fr; 
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do my (a) Zacconi, ‘ Prattica di Musica ’ (1592), ff. 217 R.| such music its proper environment and its proper 
metsch and 218 R. | instruments; we can still ask that he shall give it 
gma ty™ ib) Cerone, ‘ El Melopeo’ (1613), p. 1043. breath.’ 

- I half (c) Praetorius, ‘Syntagma Musicum,’ Tom. ii.| In closing the discussion we repeat that we are among 
forman (1618), p. 44. those who signed the appeal for the Foundation, and 
such da™ (@) Mersenne, ‘ Harmonie universelle ’ (1636), Livre| we are in entire sympathy with its objects. This 
accura iv., pp. 195 and 204. | sympathy, however, does not in the least weaken our 


> hear @ (¢) Simpson, ‘ Division Viol’ (1659), p. 4 of edition | conviction that adequacy of performance is far more 
of 1667. important than Mr. Dolmetsch and his supporters 

n make (f) Mace, ‘ Musick’s Monument ’ (1676), all Part iii. | imagine it to be.—Ep1ror.] 

Nn picka§ (zg) Rousseau, ‘ Traité de la Viole ’ (1687), p. 73. 


y Suppa™ (;) The whole of Hubert le Blanc’s ‘ Défense de la A QUESTION OF TITLE 

rks ; Basse de Viole’ (1740), which is occupied by Sir,—In the organ music reviews of the Musical 

ivarial the bitterest rivalry between the composers | Times for June, Mr. Harvey Grace has been kind to 

“—y = and exponents of the respective families of my music, but does not see eye to eye with me in 
instruments. regard to the title of one piece—‘ Intercession.’ 


usands #3 7 have accepted Mr. Fisk’s implication of omni- I am loth to enter into any discussion with a 
c hot ience and sincerity. But I find the former difficult | reviewer, whose business is to say honestly what he 
ation i, believe when he rides such a very lame horse as/| thinks; but will you allow me a few words lest it be 
Woolley for authority; and as to the latter, how/| thought such title was given in haphazard fashion ? 
school @omes it that an article by Mr. Compton Mackenzie is Intercession means entreaty on behalf of others, and 
y Spea quoted ’ so as to pervert entirely its spirit ?—Yours, | though possibly it is conventional to write such pieces 


ELVES Te GERALD R. HAYEs. in slower tempo and in prayerful style, this need not 

37, Clanricarde Gardens, W.2. be so—neither need they have a religious aspect. The 
RABJI downward sweep of phrase with which the Allegro 
d by t ~ ; commences, and from which much of the music is 


Sir,—In your editorial comment on the correspond- | developed ; the constant use of appoggiature, the short 
__ ence relating to the Dolmetsch Foundation you express | phrases of falling and rising sixths (e.g., top of p. 3), and 
y FiskMfegret that no advocate of Mr. Dolmetsch has come | much of the harmonic treatment, were consciously used 
ation @orward with a convincing reply to the outpourings of | to express a feeling of urgent entreaty or pleading. I 
him @our correspondent Mr. Clinton Gray Fisk. People| submitted the piece to the late Dr. C. W. Pearce, my 
7 ho are engaged in serious work cannot afford so to, old master, just before his lamented death, asking for 
ing Méaste their time; and I think that you will not find | a candid criticism, and here it is: ‘ “‘ Intercession ’’— 
juariangMr. Dolmetsch’s advocates ready to fill your columns /|I like this piece immensely’; so that evidently he 
) that @ith futile discussions concerning his philosophy and | had no quarrel with the title; and I recall that the 
extra@musicianship. Those genuinely interested therein have | first musician to hear it from MS. remarked, spon- 
mple opportunities for obtaining their information | faneously, ‘ Well, one can easily see where the title 
attitudfirst-hand—and they do so. comes in.’ 
quariad When a person has, through his gifts and labours, May I say I write with no intention of wishing to 
o thenfwon public recognition, he finds himself an easy mark | convert the reviewer to my way of thinking. I thank 
1 in tyfor the attacks of small men. Happily in this case | him for his notice, but should not like it to be thought 
; havingthese are more than counterbalanced by the appre-| that the nomenclature was given without due con- 
jation of men of generous nature and superior mind. | sideration.—Yours, &c., H. B. WEATHERDON. 
Yours, &c., : MABEL DOLMETSCH. 13, Frederica Road, 
Haslemere, Surrey. Chingford, E.4. 
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a A NEW KIND OF CHORAL SOCIETY 
[We welcome the letters from Mr. Wane-Cobb and Sir,—This is an age of experiment in music, and I 
>mani@r. Gerald Hayes, not only for their argumentative | am anxious to try an experiment in choral societies. 
iscvpalue, but because they prove that Mrs. Dolmetsch is | But for that I need co-operators. Will any of your 

The#vrong in suggesting that we shall not find Mr. Dol-! readers come in ? ; 3 
nt, alifmetsch’s advocates ready to discuss his philosophy When I listen to choral singing my eye is annoyed 
ositiond musicianship. We think it only fair to Messrs. by two things: first, the flutter of the music in the 
© mowFisk, Hull, and Sorabji to point out that, as we implied | hands of the singers ; second, the gesticulations of the 
2 a previous number, ample justification for their | conductor. ii 

_but @idverse criticism can be found in the concert notices When I sing with a choral society I am annoyed by 
fereng@a the daily press. It happens that on the very day | two things: first, the members who do not turn up 
in tigpa which Mrs. Dolmetsch’s letter arrived there appeared | at rehearsals ; second, those who turn up but do not 
r to thin The Times a notice of the first of three Wednesday | ;now the music. 
us thiffoncerts given by Mr. Dolmetsch in London. We! Now then, enthusiasts! Let us form a choral society 
ust bifuote a few extracts. After referring to the fact that | having the following basic principles : 
te, al@fhis miniature Festival is in the Haslemere manner, the | No printed music to be brought to rehearsals by 


“A Fe py pomnene : P anyone except the trainer. A short section of 
lo complete the summary of the Dolmetsch sixteen to twenty bars would be learnt at home 

he he tradition, the meetings are sociable, the programmes each week. 

: ome may be altered on the impulse of the moment, and| 2. No conductor. There would be a trainer who 

— imperfections in performance are exhibited with a | would comment and criticise, but he would not 


complacence that is meant to be, but is not quite, | beat time. 
disarming. Mr. Dolmetsch is, frankly, an inexpert|} © 3. Any member who failed to attend two out of any 


muss 

~ th: lute-player, and one has to peer through his per- | three consecutive rehearsals would automatically 

- 7 formances to the musical curiosities that are displayed | cease to be a member, without return of sub- 

‘ced by them. . . . Mr. Dolmetsch also played Bach on | scription, and if desiring to continue member- 

aad the clavichord. His progress was jerky and striving, ship would have to seek re-election and pay a 

aa his rhythm wayward. ... The Fantasy by the| fresh subscription. 

ye Spaniard Cabegon was a work of fine decisions and | 4. The following tests for new members : 

i. “~ ardours that brought into question the adequacy of | (a) To sing a solo so as to exhibit a reasonable 

Bove the performance. If, as Mr. Dolmetsch says, these degree of vocal quality and musical feeling. 
a pieces represent the humours and affections of their Own choice of solo. 

om ‘| time, it cannot be right to play them as if they stood (6) To have a vocal compass of at least twelve 

une: aside from life. Mr. Dolmetsch is at pains to give notes. 
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ro sing within that compass upward and 
downward major scales in one breath at 
the rate of one note per second. 

lo be left in a room for half an hour with a 
tuning-fork but no pianoforte. There to 
learn by heart about sixteen bars (sixty 
notes) of easy music. At the end of that 
time to sing that music correctly. This to 
be a test for reading and memory. 


Now these are Spartan conditions, and nine out of 
every ten members of the ordinary choral society will 


be scared stiff. That is as it should be, for I want 
only the tenth member. I shall be quite content if 
for the first season I can get together one or two 
quartets. These would practise the music set for the 


quartet classes in the North London, the London, and 
the Stratford Competitive Musical Festivals. They 
would then enter separate quartets for those 
Festivals. As the society grew it would be possible 
to enter choirs for some of the smaller madrigal and 
choral classes at these and other Festivals; but let us 
start on small lines.and build up gradually 


as 


\ few other suggestions Subscription, 10s. a 
season Rehearsals on Wednesdays from 5.30 to 
7 p.m., near Oxford Circus. Title, ‘ The Mnemonics.’ 
Othcers trainer, secretary, treasurer; these, with 


four members, to form committee. General meeting in 
March or end of September. The season would run 
from October to March inclusive, and there would be 
about twenty-four rehearsals. Each about 
eight to ten items would be added to the repertory. 


season 


Time required each week one and a half hours’ 
rehearsal and half an hour at home 
If there are in and around London a dozen people 


sufficiently keen on choral singing to start a society 
along these lines will they please write to me ?—Yours, 


x E. R. Scovett 

Pantiles 

Woodside Avenue 
Beaconsfield, Bucks 
THE TRUTH ABOUT PIANOFORTE TOUCH 
AND TONE-COLOUR 

S1r,—I realise with gratitude that the Musical Times 

reviewer of my book clearly recognises the true 


fundamentals of my approach to the study of pianoforte 
technique 


rhere is still one more point of interest to pianists 
in particular which I should like to bring forward, 
namel i scientific misunderstanding which appears 
to be common amongst many otherwise admirable 
musicians. Some of the reviewers of my recent book, 

rhe Levinskaya System of Pianoforte Technique and 
lone-Colour,’ approaching the subject of the scientific 


basis of variety of tone-colour in pianoforte playing 
with preconceived notions of their own, persisted in 
retaining them in spite of the fact that I have fully 
explained interpretation of this term An in- 
teresting may be found in the somewhat 


my 


instance 


peculiar statements made by the reviewerin The Times 
Literar Supple ment He says 
If by variety of tone-colour is meant difference 


of timbre such as that between an oboe and a clarinet, 


the pianoforte is an illusionist, for no differences in 
timbre are possible on an instrument in which a 
hammer always strikes the same string in the same 
place and produces the same serics of harmonics.’ 
Italics are mine 

fo begin with, this ‘if’ clearly applies to his own 


interpretation of the word ‘ tone-colour,’ certainly not 
to mine, since there is no passage in my book which 
could possibly have been construed in the manner he 
has suggested What is far more regrettable, however, 
is his statement about harmonics, for no one acquainted 
with authoritative works on the subject could have 
made such rash assertions (see italics above) 

As far back as 1911 Ludwig Rieman wrote in ‘ The 
Phenomena of Piano-Tone in its Relation to Touch ’ 





‘The secret of tone-colour on the piano consj 
in the continuous changing in the number as y 






















ange of 1 
well illus 


as in the relative strength between the numer ya pupil 
harmonics (partials) accompanying tone producti ted her 0 
— Tone-colouring (activity which prody much 1 
variety of tone-colour) depends on the number ffionishme 
over-tones (harmonics), and is the result of vary, comple 
intensities which determine both the number Mich, wh 






over-tones and the relationship of power betw 
the various harmonics themselves.’ 


















recognisi 
It is high 





The following is from Ortman’s ‘ The PI ysiq@ecome th 
Basis of Piano Touch and Tone ’ (1925) : ysicians, 
‘It is a well-known fact that a string vibrates ygptroduce ) 
only as a whole, but also in part. Each §psis for c 


these wave-lengths produces its own tone becay 

pitch, we learn, depends upon the length of t 

string Every piano tone-complex consi 

of a fundamental and various upper partials 
constantly changing intensities. The number 

these partials and their relative intensities give i 

tone-complex its colour or quality.’ 

It seems amazing that so much ignorance 
prejudice (for the two go always together) exist 
such vital points. Surely the inconsistency of 
following contradictory statements from the 
review is obvious : 


Sal 


Yet the evidence of our ears cannot be entird 
dismissed, for the most palpable difference betwe 
one pianist and another is in his touch. Maday 





n the pia 
hance anc 





ly, will ; 
istered b’ 
ept awa 
tablished 
2? Leinst 
H 
7 
Sir,—lI 


be origin, 
arg-Elert 


, av be int 

Levinskaya’s system of teaching rightly regan sumé of € 
touch as the prime essential of good piano playing§ The con 
but she speaks throughout this book as though tou ind of M 
could influence tone-colour. It cannot.’ year ago 
Can it not indeed? Either the pianist’s tour hall in 
influences the tone of the pianoforte (and it is only thyomplete « 
that the most palpable difference between one pianig§ The rec’ 
and another in his touch could be brought home to und St. § 
or touch cannot influence the quality of tone. Sindispective 


both cannot be the 
absurdity. 
pianist’s touch is to obtain different tone-results fro 
the pianoforte ! 

The whole argument, therefore, is brought downt 
the question whether the word ‘ tone-colour ’ is suitab 
to represent variety of touch as it affects the pianofor 
tone? To quote from my book (p. 200) : 

“Now the word “tone-colour’’ (the Germa 

“ Klang-Farbe ’’) has never been clearly establishe 

in pianistic language. Helmholtz and others applie 

it to the timbre of orchestral instruments, th 
suitability of its use in regard to the piano bein 
questioned. This was due to the fact that tl 


true, reasoning is reduced 





variety of qualities obtainable from the piano haf 
not then been treated scientifically, their use deper 
ing upon the imagination of the teacher (if he h 
any) or upon the intuition of the pupil (ditto). sue 
having now analysed the exact correlation betwee 
the physiological states of the arm in all theiy minu 
ness and their corresponding tone-results, and having 
also learnt absolute control of the quality of tong] 
derived from these alterations, I feel it is time the 
should be known by one recognised generic ter 





Chere is no word which so fitly describes what 
performers and audiences alike—seems an enormot 
range of expression, as “‘ tone-colour,”’ and since ther 
is no other pianistic palette at our disposal, we fe 
quite justified in using this term.’ 

Is it suggested that such words as tone-kind, ton 
quality, Klang-tint, tone-result, tone-complex, woul 
be better? For myself, I see no reason why ‘ tont 
colour ’ should not be used in this connection, especial! 
as such expressions as ‘ What colourful playing,’ ‘ Ho 
full of colour,’ are applied invariably to the playing 
great pianists 





My whole book is devoted to the scientific analyst 
of ways and means for colourful touch through ment 
and muscular control, and every pupil who has studie 
with me realises this as a personal experience. Tha’ 
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ange of touch is synonymous with alteration of tone 


well illustrated by the following story related to me 
ya pupil: Some friends, hearing her play, congratu- 
ted her on a new pianoforte, saying that its tone was 
much more beautiful, only to discover to their 
tonishment that it was the same pianoforte, but that 
e complete change was due to her newly-acquired 
uch, which made the pianoforte tone practically 
nrecognisable. 

It is high time that these scientific principles should 
come the common possession of all professional 
ysicians, and that our musical institutions should 
troduce lectures giving a more defined and rational 
bsis for correct and varied ‘ tone-production ’ (touch) 
n the pianoforte, which now is largely a matter of 
ance and individual temperament. 
nly, will all the credulity and acceptance of fallacies 
istered by the present-day chaos and confusion be 
ept away, and teaching on scientific lines be fully 
tablished.—Yours, &c., Maria LEVINSKAYA. 

2, Leinster Gardens, 

Hyde Park, W.2. 


THE KARG-ELERT FESTIVAL 
Sir,—-I have received a number of inquiries as to 
fe origin, development, and outcome of the recent 
arg-Elert Festival, so for the benefit of others who 


Then, and then | 


ay be interested, I offer for publication the following | 


fsumé of events : 
The conception of a Karg-Elert Festival arose in the 


ind of Mr. Erik Chisholm, who wrote from Glasgow | 
year ago to ask if I could find him a suitable church 


r hall in London for a performance of Karg-Elert’s 
mplete organ works. 
= The rectors and organists of St. Lawrence Jewry 
id St. Stephen’s Walbrook kindly offered their 
pspective churches and organs for this purpose, but 
ing to unforeseen circumstances, Mr. Chisholm was 
bliged to cancel his visit to London, and the idea of 
one-man Festival was then abandoned. Following 
lis disappointment, Mr. Archibald Farmer and I 
olved and organized a scheme which has amply 
paid the considerable 
volved. 
The Festival proved a source of great inspiration 
th to those who gave and those who attended the 
ccitals, especially to the composer, who was present 
them all. During the ten days he spent with me at 
fimbledon, he described most enthusiastically his 
mpressions of the various works performed, some of 


S1r,—In connection with your interview with 
Karg-Elert, permit me to make two observations : 

1. It should interest readers to know that Reger’s 
sixty-five Choralvorspiele are made up of fifty-two in 
Op. 67 and thirteen in Op. 79s. 

2. Terzchen.—Much ot the force of this is lost by 
translation. The diminutive implies also endearment : 
thus Vdterchen is ‘ dear father,’ Frauchen—‘ dear wife.’ 
To a German, Terzchen would thus appear quasi- 
humorously as ‘ dear little third.'——Yours, &c., 

GODFREY SCEATS. 


A BOUQUET FROM VANCOUVER 

S1r,—As a lover of good music, and a subscriber and 
reader of the Musical Times for over twenty years, I 
feel I cannot let the present opportunity pass without 
some acknowledgement of my indebtedness to the 
educational value of this musical magazine. 

I owe much of the little knowledge I possess of musical 
history and personal, to articles found, and biographies 
recommended in, this most excellent periodical. My 
small library (music section) is composed almost entirely 
of works suggested, in one way or another, through the 
columns of the Musical Times. It is my only musical 
link-up with current events in the Home Land and 
Europe, in fact, it is the indispensable source of my 
musical education and information. 

With but comparatively few exceptions, all the 
articles published can be intelligently grappled with 
by amateurs such as myself. Even the theoretical 
subjects, ostensibly written for the profession, can be 
fairly well grasped with the help of Grove’s Dictionary. 

The Musical Times is just as valuable to the amateur 
as it is necessary to the professional. 


Mr. Harvey Grace’s ‘Festival Topics’ articles 
dre practical and helpful, and contain much food 
for secretaries and committees to digest. Festival 
|committees are, generally speaking, composed of 
practical business men and women who turn to 
music for recreation; their general knowledge of 


amount of time and labour | 


hich he had never heard before, and in a recent letter | 


je Says : 


} sense I have received tremendous inspiration. I am 
nearly bursting with ideas for composition. In three 
» days I have written ‘ Kaleidoskop’’ (Introitus, 

Adagio, Scherzo, Ritornell) and the first six of 
} Twenty-four Cyclical Preludes. . This I owe 
) entirely to the tremendous incentive I have received 
» through the enthusiasm of my friends in England.’ 
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Three new works, Sequence No. 3, Gregorian Rhap- 
y, and ‘ Marche Pontificale,’ are to be published 
@ortly by Messrs. Elkin. 


) The attendance at the recitals came up to our ex- 


and the covered 


ctations, nearly 
‘penses. 

Our main object will have been achieved if the venture 
as the effect of winning for Karg-Elert a still wider 
cognition as the greatest living composer for the 
rgan. We hope in particular that German organists 
Pill make up for lost time and play his works as often 

they should. A limited number of Souvenir 

booklets of the Festival, which include a portrait, 
lographical sketch, and notes on the music, may be 
btained, price 1s., from—Yours, &c., 

9, Homefield Road, NICHOLAS CHOVEAUX. 

Wimbledon, S.W.19. 


receipts very 


| will go in the right direction. 


‘The most important thing is that in the artistic | the wrong direction.— Yours, &c., 


the art is limited. If they could be encouraged to 
read the Musical Times it would raise their conception 
of the science, and their usefulness to this great move- 
ment would be enhanced thereby. A good sales agent 
for the Musical Times should find prepared ground for 
profitable business in this direction. A simple illus- 
tration will suffice to illumine the point. During the 
1928 British Columbia Musical Festival, held here in 
Vancouver, a representative of a very indifferent 
American journal made quite a large haul, taking 
subscriptions from competitors and others, which 
should by rights have gone to the Musical Times. 
It made my blood boil to see good money going in 
S. A. LAWRENCE. 

Vancouver, B.C. 

[We thank Mr. Lawrence for his kind letter. As to 
that ‘good sales agent,’ we ask for none better than 
such well-pleased readers as our correspondent. They 
have only to tell their musical friends all that Mr. 
Lawrence tells us in his letter, and the good money 
EpITor.]} 





‘CONNOISSEURS WILL LAUGH’ 

Sir,—If the noise has died down of connoisseurs 
shouting with laughter (at the bidding of Mr. Kaikhosru 
Sorabji), will he accept my denial that I ever claimed 
to know all about pianoforte building? I was merely 
giving what I thought a fair judgment, and perhaps 
should say how I formed it. If each note of an eight- 
note chord, played very softly, can be heard, I take 
that as a sign that the pianoforte’s mechanical con- 
struction is good. If, however loudly one plays, one 
feels a little extra weight would produce increased 
volume of tone, that is for me another attribute of a 
good instrument. Lastly, I like the tone to be sweet 
at any strength. 

One Mason & Hamlin pianoforte fulfilled all these 


| conditions ; others were not quite so good; one was 
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definitely hard (rather brassy). The salesman 


in | la Trés-Sainte Vierge (Monstra te).’ 


There is no of 


charge agreed that they varied, but did not tell me| reference to the source of the tune, and the words 


the prices till afterwards. This only shows that 
amongst standard pianofortes, as amongst standard 
cars, there are good and less good. In the same store 
I liked one or two Bechsteins as well as the best 
M. & H., others not so well. 

I did not look inside any of them. I am not 
mechanically minded, and can only judge an instrument 
by what it gives out, and not by the brightness of the 
wires or the pegs, or whatever it is that so pleases the 
Eastern connoisseur. I should never try to judge the 
wearing qualities, or excellence of woodwork, of an 
instrument. I was comparing action and tone. Your 
correspondent jumps on me, with unnecessary energy, 
for not appraising the materials. It is a pity for him 
—but his own fault—that when he lands I’m not there. 

If M. & H. pianofortes are without rival, why don’t 
certain American concert organizations—that spend 
money lavishly to obtain the very best—use them ? 
Last autumn the New York Symphony concerts 
advertised the Steinway as their official pianoforte. 
I believe the same make is chosen by the Philadelphia 
and the Boston Symphony concerts. But perhaps 
their conductors and instrumentalists are not con- 
noisseurs of Mr. Sorabji’s class.—Yours, &c., 

5. & &. 
A JOKE WITH POINT 

Sir,—Had the June number of the Musical Times 
contained nothing beyond the article ‘ The Intelligent 
Student’s Guide to Modern Composition,’ published 
over the initials ‘ R. J. C.,’ it would have been cheap at 
its price. I cannot at the moment call to mind any 
musical personality with the initials R. J. C., but 
whoever he is, he has my most grateful thanks for an 
effort which is not only extremely humorous, but is 
ilso of real significance. The humour will be evident 
to any reader of the article ; but what should particu- 
larly be stressed is its significance in demonstrating 
that when—as in this instance—the ‘ antics’ of a vast 
proportion of what is known as ‘ modern’ music are 
concentrated together (and the article really only 
contains a fair amount of ‘ poetic licence’), and 
presented for examination, the impression produced is 
of amazement, together with some contempt 
except, of course, on those who consider themselves 
as thoroughly ‘ up-to-date ’ and supporters of supposed 
musical ‘ evolution ’ 

How delightful are the directions of R. J. C. as to 
how to obtain, in matters of counterpoint, ‘ a pleasing 
effect’! Small wonder that Vincent d’Indy 
nearly lost his temper when invited to approve of 

counterpoint ’ which was merely ‘ visual ’—existing 
on paper—and which, he was told, ‘ must not be listened 
to It would almost be thought that we are invited 
to look on ‘ modern’ counterpoint as a great advance 
on the ‘ Art of Fugue’! I have never read, or heard, 
that Bach was afraid to listen to anything he had 
written. I hope some staunch supporter of the 
‘visual’ school will let readers of the Musical Times 
hear his views on the article of R. J. C-—Yours, &c., 
HERBERT W. FISHER 


so 


one 


, 
“ua 


Gilvan 
Oreston, Plymouth 
‘ZACHARY’ 
rhe tune which is the subject of Mr. Martin 
Shaw's inquiry in the June Musical Times (p. 543) is 
French It appears theme in a 
collection of Hymn-tune Voluntaries by Renaud de 
Vilbac (‘ L’Organiste Catholique,’ vol. i.). The date of 
publication of this work is not given ; but it is dedicated 
A Sa Sainteté Pie IX.,’ and this pope, Pius IX., 
died in 1878 rhe title-page shows the names of three 
publishers— Braunschweig Henry Litolff’s Verlag ; 
Paris Enoch Pére & Fils, 27, Bd. des Italiens; 
London: Enoch & Sons, 19, Holles Street, W. 
rhe heading of the particular piece based on this 


DIR 


presumably as a 


|not given; but apparently this and the other th 


tunes were popular in France at the time. Iny 


| instances—although not in this—they are referrej 


by their French titles.—Yours, &c., L. E. 

28, Plasturton Gardens, 

Cardiff. 

{Several correspondents write pointing out 
Guilmant wrote an Offertoire on this tune under 
title ‘Ave Maris Stella’ (‘ L’Organiste Liturgis 
Op. 65, vol. ii). This seems to bear out the sugges 
of French origin.—Ep1Tor.} 


Lory 


‘HIAWATHA’ DRAMATIZED 

Sir,—The writer of ‘ Occasional Notes’ in j 
June issue refers to the subject of stage performai 
of choral works, and particularly to the performa 
in costume, of ‘ Hiawatha’s Wecding-Feast,’ by 
Feltham Philharmonic Society. I should like to pq 
out that this is not, as your writer believes, the 
effort of its kind apart from the Albert Hall producti 

The ‘ Wedding-Feast’ was performed in costu 
with scenery and action, by the Hackney Choral Soci 
(now known as the Hackney Operatic Society) in 
latter part of 1925. The performances, which 9 
under the direction of Mr. Frank E. Creed, were giy 
twice nightly for six consecutive nights on the sg 
of the Clapton Rink Cinema. I was surprised, at 
time, to find no mention in the musical press of { 
bold experiment on the part of an amateur socig 
It would be interesting to know if any other ch 
works have been produced in stage form by amat 
bodies.—Yours, &c., 

5, Cromer Road, E.10. 
Sir,—Re your comments on ‘ Hiawatha ’ (p. 528 
the June Musical Times), it will probably interest} 
to know that the Samuel Coleridge-Taylor Ch 
Society of Plymouth (England) gave an oper 
performance of the Trilogy two or three years a 
with very great success, It ran for, I think, a we 
but unfortunately I cannot trace the programme 
the moment. 

The success of ‘ Hiawatha ’ at the Royal Albert 
—I witnessed it again on June 9—reminds one v 
forcibly that ‘ A Tale of Old Japan’ would lend it 
admirably to similar treatment. I hope the suitabi 
of this work will not be overlooked. 

And what about ‘Endymion’s Dream,’ one 
Coleridge-Taylor’s finest compositions ? It is ce 
that the composer intended it to be produced as 
opera, but his early death unfortunately prevented 
possibility of his taking any steps in that direction. 
is indeed strange how a vital work such as ‘ Endymio 
Dream ’ can be practically forgotten, and that desp 
the fact that it was received with unanimous accla 
by critics and public alike !—Yours, &c., 

J. H. SmitHe JAcKsox 

29, Norbury Court Road, S.W.16 


MOZART ’S ORGAN SONATAS 
Sir,—In your answer to one of your correspondet 
notice that you speak of ‘ Mozart’s seventeen sona 


for organ with accompaniments.’ In the original! 
of volumes in the monumental edition of Breitk 
& Hartel, the number was printed as above; but 
was corrected to fifteen, to my knowledge, at le 
thirty-five years ago. I suppose it still continues 
be given as seventeen in Holmes’s ‘ Life of Mozart 
Grove’s Dictionary, in Riemann’s Lexicon 
probably elsewhere. 

Im thirteen of these compositions strings, with 
violas, form the only accompaniment. In No 
oboes, trumpets, and drums are added to these ; 


|}in No. 14, horns also. 


Your correspondent may be interested to know 


tune is ‘ Elévation ou Communion, Pour les Fétes de | Rheinberger grouped three of these sonatas (13, 1, 3 





EpwIn W. GARLANDE 
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) together, with occasional amplification of the organ 


, and the addition to the third movement of a 
jenza of twenty-two bars for organ solo. 


tive ‘ out-voluntary ’ when strings are available, 
I have found on more than one occasion.—Yours, 
’ ARTHUR T. FROGGATT. 

5, Richmond Mansions, 

Denton Road, 
Twickenham. 

A SUMMER SCHOOL OF | CHAMBER MUSIC 
Sir,— Remembering gratefully the help you gave us 
st year in making known the first Summer School of 
hamber Music, I hope you will be able to spare us 
om for an invitation to your readers to attend the 
ond one, which is being held at Bangor for a week 
binning August 30. 

In addition to the School of Chamber Music (trios, 

, &e.), 
Ivor James, we have decided upon another 

eriment, 7.e., a Summer School of Chamber Or- 
estras, which will be held at the same time and place 
hder the leadership of Mr. Ernest Read. We expect 
is to prove as successful and inspiring to orchestral 
ayers as the Cambridge one was to chamber musicians. 
Entries for either School can be received up to the 
d of July, subject to room being available, but I 
bpe your readers will send in their forms as soon as 
bey can 

All particulars may be obtained from,—-Yours, &c., 
The British Federation H. FarrFAX JONES 

of Musical Competition (Secretary). 

Festivals. 


FROM AN OLD READER 

| Sir,—I see in the April number of the Musical Times, 
hich I have just received, a very kind notice of my 
ent distinction, for which I cordially thank you. 
There is one detail in it which is not quite accurate, 
nd which I beg you to allow me to correct. It is 
nite true that I was elected to the Organ Scholarship 
Queens’ College—I have the Dean’s letter by me 
pw—but to my sorrow I had to relinquish it, and 
pend a year or more recruiting my health in the 
puth of England. I then joined Dr. W. H. Monk in 
ndon, and after two years’ work with him, I came 
nh his recommendation to New Zealand—again in 
arch of physical health, for the strain of London 
ork was more than I could stand. And now, sixty 
ears after, I am thoroughly fit, and am enjoying a 
usy professional life, among troops of kind and loyal 
ends and fellow-workers. 

And all these sixty-odd years I have kept up my 
fusical Times !—Yours, &c., ROBERT PARKER. 
Wellington, N.Z. 


HELP WANTED IN TRACING MUSIC 
Sirn,—An ancestor of my family, William Gawler, 
730-1809, was an organist, teacher, and composer, 
om at Lambeth. In 1784 he was appointed organist 
the Asylum for Female Orphans, at Lambeth, and 
mongst other tunes, &c., he composed for their 
hhapel music to ‘ Twelve Divine Songs,’ by Dr. Watts. 
To be able to trace and obtain a copy of the music 
0 these songs is of some considerable importance to me. 
I shall be most grateful if you or any of your readers 
en help me with information.—Yours, &c., 

Pratt, (Mrs.) FRANCES M. GIBBON. 
Manitoba, Canada. 








A festival of British music will be held at Bad 
omburg on July 15-17. The principal works to be 
erfformed are Lambert’s ‘The Rio Grande’ and 
Music for Orchestra,’ the Idyll from Bliss’s ‘ Serenade,’ 

Symphonic Variations for pianoforte and 
Moeran’s ‘In the mountain country,’ 
‘Sinfonia Concertante ’and Boyce fourth 


This is | 
plished by Breitkopf & Hartel, and makes a very | 


which will again be under the direction | 


The Hmateurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 


| others. 
| Violinist wishes to meet pianist for weekly 


mutual 

practice. Harringay district.—V. R., c/o Musical 
Times 

Pianist wishes to meet violinist and/or 
mentalists for mutual practice.—F. 
Sunnyside Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Violinist (gentleman) wishes to meet good pianist for 
mutual practice.—161, Southbury Road, Enfield 
Town. 

All voices wanted to form a glee party in Tufnell 
Park district.—T. R., c/o Musical Times. 

Pianist (gentleman, young) wishes to meet enthusiastic 
singer (amateur) for mutual enjoyment and 
practice.—G., c/o Musical Times. 

Cello and viola players wanted to complete amateur 
quartet or trio for practising chamber music.— 
S. Epwarps, 62, Herbert Gardens, Willesden, 
N.W.10. 

Baritone-tenor wishes to meet pianist-accompanist 
for mutual practice; Birmingham, or near.— 
L. M. KtmBERLEY, c/o 10, Suffolk Street, Birmingham. 


other instru- 
M. E., 44, 








Competition Festival Record 


FESTIVAL TOPICS 
By Harvey GRACE 


FESTIVAL PROS AND CONS 

Even the best things have their detractors, and 
the Competition Festival movement has not 
escaped. Objections are brought against it, but 
so far as my experience goes, the opposition 
includes no musicians who have had considerable 
Festival experience, either as officials or listeners. 
In other words, the greater our knowledge of the 
movement, the less our inclination to dwell on its 
defects; the majority of these are either trivial, 
or the inevitable result of the comprehensiveness 
which is one of its chief virtues. 

Nevertheless, we should not allow judgment to 
go by default; objections, however exaggerated 
and unjust, should be examined and answered 
rather than waved aside. 

An attack that caused some stir was made early 
in the present year by a prominent North of 
England musician. (Wishing to keep the dis- 
cussion impersonal, I do not name the attacker. 
Let us call him Mr. X. Misguided as he was, he 
had the courage of his opinions, and so is entitled 
to a respectful hearing and answer.) 

The storm arose (as such storms often do) out 
of a chance utterance. Mr. X. was discussing the 
disastrous effects of mechanised music, among 
them being a decline of regard for technique. He 
rightly deplored the tendency to belittle executive 
skill, and added that at competition festivals 
audiences were often told that technique mattered 
little unless the message of the composer was 
conveyed. Now, all would have been well had 
not the speaker, in passing, described the com- 
petition festivals as ‘ pernicious institutions.’ The 
adjective was ill-chosen to begin with ; in a speech 
directed against the mechanisation of music and 
the enjoyment of the art without effort of any kind, 

‘ pernicious ’ is surely the last word that can be 
applied to a movement the principal object of 
which is the encouragement of active music-making 
on the part of people of all ages and stations. The 
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Festival movement is, in fact, the best antidote' and submitting the results to an expert 
to the evils that result from the mechanisation of | criticism and advice. The competition festival 
music. It helps the musical world on both) the only organization that confers this benefit 


professional and trading sides. For example, | so inexpensive a way as to enable practic, li 
it would be interesting to know how many!everybody to partake of it. Examinations gp™Y *'** 
thousands of test-pieces of all kinds are used in| not only more costly in themselves: they demagi’ 7 
one year’s Festival activities. The figure would | also an amount of preparation under professioy et i 


give some indication of the benefit to composers, | guidance that is beyond the purse of a very la 


publishers, and teachers; and this mountainous, section of the public. But for the competiti inning 


output is performed by an enormous body of| festival, the latent musical ability of thousands = 
people, the majority of whom would otherwise be} people would remain undeveloped. Moreov nas 
listeners only, and not doers. A speaker, therefore, | objection No. 1 takes no account of the enormg o-_ 
who deplores the damage done to the art and/| proportion of competition work that is commuy ~d = 
profession through the mechanisation of music,|—chamber and orchestral music, small vog 4 th: 
and then proceeds to attack the competition | ensembles, and choirs of every description. uote . 
festival, is barking up the wrong tree. only concert platform that many thousands #” “ ee 

In other respects, Mr. X.’s remarks were admir-| competitors have in view is a very modest o aed © 


able. Above all, I agree with the stand he took | indeed—that of the village school or local tot —~ 
against the present-day tendency to under-rate | hall. = 


ae ; > o ‘ : ame mo 
technique—one of the results of the large part ‘2. That concentration on the preparation @fangible 
now played in the musical world by journalistic | ; 


~~~“! a song or piece (generally entirely unsuited demo 
amateurs and dabblers who assume that a musician | the capacity and attainments « f ninety per ce Som ; 
, - , : ; sc 4 ; ; str, ° . 5S 
who knows his job is ipso facto unimaginative and of the competitors) for a period of three or dk so sma 
pedantic; these naive folk think that music- . 


+ > isdire ing : 
making should be like that of the lark, rhapsodic oor a a cede te undal ae oe 
and unpremeditated. =P | many young musical performers.’ seer it 
However, that word ‘ pernicious’ made people car) a , ic 
forget the good sense in the speech as a whole, and| First, the remark as to the test-pieces bei conageed 
a long and warm correspondence in the Manchester | €@tirely unsuited to the capacity and attainme elves an 
Guardian resulted. | of ninety per cent. of the competitors is so sweepigpi ‘ thei 
Challenged to make his epithet good, the speaker | 25 to be scarcely worth considering. Syllabusgquipmet 
wrote summarising his objections. As they are | are not always well chosen ; the task calls for me ad equi 
of the type usually heard, it is worth while to| Patience, tact, and musical knowledge than agphich bj 
consider them, if only to provide readers with |S°Metimes available. But a syllabus ‘ entire tock obj 
arguments in defence of the Festival movement. | U"Suited, &c.,’ would be fatal to the interes pan om 
Mr. X. began by expressing his conviction that |°f any Festival. Not many more than the tgovemer 
the majority of leading musicians agree with him| Pet cent. whose capacity and attainments on ye 
on this question. (He did not, however, cite any | _ would enter, and the enterprise would —, rs 
“¢ | die. St- 
of the Festival brought forward a lengthy list of} The second half of this objection shows th nd still 
names, including Sir Edward Elgar, Sir Granville | Mr. X. is not in touch with the choral side of t 4. 
Bantock, Sir Hugh Allen, Sir Hamilton Harty, | movement—a fact which, as we shall see later, } served 
Sir Walford Davies, Dr. Vaughan Williams, Julius | admits. Thanks to the increasing number medioc 
Harrison, Plunket Greene, Sir Henry Coward, Sir | Festivals where a biggish work is studied with@ compo 
Richard Terry, Sir Ivor Atkins, Dr. Bairstow, | View to combined performance, this objection § connol 
Geoffrey Shaw, T. F. Dunhill, and many others | Steadily losing its force. But even when the teg sportir 
too numerous to mention.) He then went on to/| consists only of a short piece, Mr. X.’s remark h the wi 
say: ‘ My own personal experience of competitive | Now very little point. A competitor, be he sologj The ‘1 
festivals has led me to the following definite | Of choral conductor, soon learns that over-conceggioes not 
conclusions ’ (I take them separately) : tration means staleness, and that a test-piecc wigarge ent 
‘1. That they give to a large number of | be performed all the better if it is studied side nore th 
people an utterly false idea of the standard of | Side with some other music carefully chosengfrends, 
accomplishment necessary to justify an appear-|S°metimes for its similarity to the test-pieagfhe larg 
ance on the concert platform.’ sometimes for its contrast. Besides, the objectifhe final 
to a competition festival on this ground applignsemble 
no less to examinations—more, in fact, for tijBome pe 
excellent concert artists have made their first | SY¥!labus is usually in the hands of examinees fijjrhere tt 
step, and received their first encouragement, on |* longer period. : prea be 
the competition platform—e.g., Dale Smith,; Having admitted that competitors may concempy well- 
Joseph Cheetham, Leslie Heward, Clara Butter-| ttate too much, let me balance the admission igpill rare 
worth, Walter Widdop, and others. (I take these | Pointing out that amateurs as a rule concentrajjfar_ abor 
names from a considerable list in a letter written | fat too little. The competition festival, therefongexperien 
to the Manchester Guardian by Mr. Harry Cooper, | @PPlies a wholesome bit of discipline by pinnimgfeaching 
a member of the Blackpool Festival executive.) | them down to the intensive study of a modegpverage 
But these are happy accidents. The occasions on | 2Mount of music against a given date. ection t 
which an adjudicator suggests that a competitor ‘3. That these Festivals offer a continuo partisans 
is a potential professional concert-performer are| temptation to successful competitors to becom P spot 
very rare indeed, and their rarity accentuates the| mere “ pot hunters” at a time when the Festival 
aim of the movement, which is to encourage| serious education ought to be taken in hand — 
amateurs to make the best of their abilities by| they are to be adequately equipped for a musi Mr. : 
working at some definite test during a given period,| career.’ mivel 


leading musicians as supporters, whereas champions 


But Festivals do not aim at launching competi- 
tors on a concert career. It is true that some} 
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Is the desire to win a trophy in other depart- 
nents of human activity scoffed at as mere ‘ pot 
unting ?’ No. Moreover, a large proportion of the 
pots’ are of the challenge type, and can be held 











rae ‘poly after a spell of successful effort long enough 
y demage Suarantec the possession of something more 
‘ofessiog™@™ @ desire to carry off the prize. A good deal 
very la p: sustained, patient, and solid work goes to the 
mpetitqraming of a challenge trophy. 





Mr. X. happens to be the head of an important 
musical college. Does he frown on the presentation 
f medals, certificates, exhibitions, and scholar- 
hips that are among the incentives to work in 


usands 
Moreovg 
enorme 















ommuy ‘ : - 
all voupvery college, including his own? Apparently he 
on. olds that at the college the aiming at a prize is 
ssands gudable ambition ; at the Festival it is mere 
sdest ¢ pot-hunting. _ There is a good deal of humbug 
cal to alked on this subject. We all know that the 





im matters more than the fulfilment, and the 
ame more than the prize. But the desire for a 
langible token of success is human, and the amount 
f demoralisation that has resulted from the 
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Per Ceifinning of a cup at football, cricket, golf, or music 
‘€e OF Sco small that we needn’t worry about it. 
ting The other weak point in objection No. 3 is in 
rowth @he supposition that pot-hunters have a musical 
areer in view. Very few aim at more than 
es beiqamateur music-making for the pleasure of them- 
ainmengpelves and their friends, and so there is no question 
sweepigp! ‘their serious education’ and ‘ adequate 
yllabugequipment ’ for a musical career. Their education 
for mogand equipment have to do with their real career, 
than agwhich is usually business. In fact, almost all the 
 entiregptock objections to the Festival movement collapse 
interegwvhen examined in the light of the fact that the 
the tq@movement exists for the benefit of amateurs, and 
nents @hat it caters especially for many thousands who 
ald sogjrould otherwise have no opportunity of contact 
t first-hand (i.e., as performers) with good music, 
ws thgpnd still less chance of obtaining expert help. 
le of t ‘4. That the cause of musical culture is not 
later, Mm served by the provision of a long succession of 
nber @ mediocre performances for an audience largely 
1 with composed either of partisans or of pseudo- 
ction # connoisseurs who are in reality gratifying their 
the taj sporting instincts by endeavouring to “ spot 





ao? 





the winner. 
The ‘ long succession of mediocre performances ’ 
loes not occur except in solo classes with a very 
arge entry ; and these are rarely listened to by 
ore than a comparative handful of people— 
tiends, relatives, and a few interested teachers. 
he large audiences gather in the evening, when 
he finals of solo classes, and choral and other 
nsemble contests take place. Here, of course, 
ome performances are mediocre. In a district 
where the Festival movement is new, they may 
tven be consistently bad. But in areas covered 
by well-established Festivals, an evening session 
ill rarely fail to produce some performances very 
ar above mediocrity—in fact, it is a frequent 
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erefomexperience to find the best Festival amateurs 
pinnimggeaching a standard well beyond that of good 
mode@everage performance by professionals. The ob- 

ection that the audience is largely composed of 
tinuogpttisans and pseudo-connoisseurs endeavouring 
becom 0' spot the winner ’ is, after all, mere assumption. 
1 thaestival audiences are mixed, like every other 
hand #2dience, and no doubt a proportion are engaged | 
mae Mr. X. says they are. But if we condemn 


estivals on this ground, we must also condemn 








concerts and opera, inasmuch as their audiences 
contain quite a large number of people who attend 
for a variety of non-musical reasons. 

Finally, the objection is made that as the 
expansion of the Festival movement coincides 
with the collapse, for want of support, of some 
old-established musical enterprises, the Festivals 
are to blame. (The discontinuance of a famous 
series of chamber concerts at Manchester is cited 
as an example of the evil results of the movement.) 
The answer to this objection is that the bulk of 
festivalites are not in a position to become 
subscribers to series of chamber-music concerts ; 
indeed, only a small proportion of competitors 
live within easy reach of such events. Anyway, 
the Manchester example is not well chosen, for 
there is not, so far as 1 know, a Manchester Com- 
petition Festival. Appreciation of chamber music, 
however, does not show itself only in attendance 
at concerts, however desirable such attendances 
may be. It is manifested even more in perform- 
ance, and here the competition festival is doing 


excellent work of which Mr. X. is evidently 
unaware. Chamber-music classes are increasing, 


and the great success of the Summer School of 
Chamber Music organized by the Federation and 
held last year at Cambridge, is e.idence of the 
promoters’ recognition of this important side of 
the art. The students at the Cambridge Summer 
School almost certainly learnt far more during 
their week’s intensive study under expert guidance 
than they would have picked up in attending 
many chamber concerts. (This is not to deprecate 
attendance at concerts, of course, but the chamber- 
music issue, having been raised, must be met.) 
Mr. X. also pointed to the difficulties certain 
old-established choral societies now find in main- 
taining their existence. This may be so. What 
he does not know, apparently, is that for every 


,choral society that has put up its shutters there 


are many which have sprung into existence 
entirely as a result of the Festival movement. It 
is, in fact, safe to say that there is more choralism 
in England now than at any period of its history. 
This activity is less apparent to the casual observer, 
because it is more widely spread and often of a 
nature that makes very little show in the public 
press. There are hundreds of villages and small 
towns that now have flourishing choral societies 
as well as, in many cases, other forms of music- 
making; a few years ago they had no musical 
activity beyond the Church choir. 

Mr. X. did not lack support in the Manchester 
Guardian correspondence, but his backers really 
added little to his indictment. He himself 
returned to the charge in a letter summing up the 
original answers to his onslaught, and valiantly 
repeating his conviction that ‘ musical competition 
festivals are pernicious institutions.’ His case 
was weakened badly, however, when he admitted 
that his ‘ opportunities of observing the work and 
consequence of the Festivals have been chiefly 
confined to the solo competitions.’ In other words, 
he has had no experience of the strongest side of 
the movement, the side that (especially in new 
Festivals of the combined performance type now 
rapidly spreading) is doing more for the spread of 
music among the general public than any other 
single form of musical enterprise of to-day. 

I have not space to touch on some of the 
objections that were based on the failings of 
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adjudicators. They will come up for discussion | 
I will only add now that those objections | 


later. 
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included a cheap sneer that we have heard before | 
—the implication that advocacy of the movement | 
by prominent musicians who happen also to be| 


adjudicators must not be taken too seriously 
because the advocates have an axe to grind: no 
Festivals, no fees, in short. There is really no 
need to answer this sort of jibe, but it may be 
worth while pointing out that the present writer 
is only one of several who, though they are no longer 
judges, are still firm and enthusiastic supporters 
of the movement. As this testimony is the result 
of years of inside experience of Festivals of all 
kinds, it ought to count for a good deal more than 
the detraction of one whose letters showed very 
little first-hand acquaintance with the subject, and 
that only on its less important side. 


At the Buxton and North Derbyshire Festival 
May 29-31) the test-piece in the chief choral class, 
Brahms'’s ‘ Song of Destiny,’ was sung after competition 
by the combined choirs of the two chief competitors— 
Sale and District Musical Society (the winner) and 
Matlock Prize Choir. The Festival ended on the Sunday 
afternoon with a community hymn Festival conducted 
by Mr. Dan Price, with a large audience that included 
many choirs from local places of worship. 

he fourteenth Midland Competition was held at 
BIRMINGHAM on May 12-17 with a rich gathering of 
choirs, but Birmingham itself was not conspicuous by 


success. In the chief mixed-voice class the winner 
was Sale and District Musical Society (Mr. Alfred 
Higson), whose chief competitor was Bournville 
Mr. William Bennett). The Sale Society also won in 
the female-voice class, and the only male-voice choir 
in the chief open competition was Malvern Wells 
Mr. J. H. L. Gauntlett). A pleasant feature of the 


children’s day was the massed singing of Rathbone’s 
Cantata, ‘ The Singing Leaves,’ by five of the competing 


choirs 
One of the features of the Wharfedale Festival at 
ILKLEY (May 28-31) was the combined performance of 


the Sanctus from the B minor Mass by the choirs that 
had prepared the music as a test-piece. Two hundred 
and forty singers took part, under the direction of 
Mr. Hugh Roberton. 

rhe Festival of the County Musical Association at 
STAFFORD is one of the most notable and successful 
of those that are open only to children. Forty schools 
took part on June 2-5. The awards took the form of 
certificates for competence, and a shield granted at the 
end of each day to the choir that had done best in the 
aggregate. In the competitions for the larger schools 
the shield was won by Tamworth Girls’ Council School 


Miss E. M. Cope). Other shields were awarded to 
Brereton Wesleyan School (Mr. J. H. Lowrey) and 
Hanbury C.E. School (Mr. H. W. Stevens). School 


singing in Staffordshire has been raised to a high 
standard by the work of this Festival. 





THE NORWICH FESTIVAL 

The thirty-third Norfolk and Norwich triennial 
Festival will be held on Wednesday-Saturday, October 
22-25, under the direction of Sir Henry Wood. Eight 
concerts will be given at St. Andrew’s Hall, beginning 
at ll a.m. and 8 p.m. on each day. There will be a 
chorus of two hundred and fifty voices, trained by 
Dr. Haydon Hare, who will conduct the final concert. 


The new works to be performed are ‘ Morning Heroes,’ | 


a Symphony for chorus, orchestra, and orator (Mr. 
Basil Maine), by Arthur Bliss, and a Suite for 
orchestra by Vaughan Williams. The new ‘Slavonic 
Festival Mass,’ by Janacek, will be given for the first 
time in England. The larger standard works in the 
programme are ‘The Apostles,’ ‘ Elijah,’ ‘ Solomon,’ 
and the Mass in B minor. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC ‘Die M 
The Academy authorities showed commendai§ Symphc 
enterprise in sending the students’ orchestra to Liiva The p 
pool to give a concert on the afternoon of June 4 int the mo 
Philharmonic Hall, and everybody concerned in ty orchestt 
invasion of the provinces may beheartily congratulaty® D majo 
In London it has long been recognised that the Acadenfm and Pia 
Orchestra is the best of its kind, and it is only rig’ The 
that the North of England, which is so well catered 4 unusual 
orchestrally by Sir Hamilton Harty and his Hai solo pia 
Orchestra, should have the opportunity of judging @ The abi 
first-hand what Sir Henry Wood has made of a studen#— has nec 
orchestra. The programme was a searching one, am the tern 
designed to show the work of the Academy in its varig 
branches, in orchestral playing, concertos, and singiy 
| the orchestra taking part in every number. The ] 
The concert began with the ‘ Carneval Romaji Operati 
Overture by Berlioz. The fine tone and spirit of ty successf 
strings was brought out in the Allegro Vivace, agg H.R.H. 
again displayed later in the afternoon in the ‘ Brande the per 
burg’ Concerto No. 3, with a brilliance which mogf entire 1! 
mature players might well envy. Otto Ernst, @ Great C 
student and a member of Sir Henry Wood’s conductoyg Her R« 
class, conducted the first movement of the Brahng credit 1 
second Symphony with confidence and assurance, ang which v 
without a score. Freda Townson in two songs yj Miss ™ 
Grieg, Joan Coxon in Mozart’s ‘ Mia speranza adorat:— directio 
Valetta Iacopi in two of Elgar’s ‘ Sea Pictures,’ Ire: Succe 
Morden as Briinnhilde in the closing scene frog Cardiff, 
‘Gétterdammerung,’ in which the extraordinarig the mo 
difficult orchestral music was extremely well playe§ given b 
and Wilfrid Miles in ‘ Sound an alarm,’ all acquitt: The 
themselves with distinction. David Taylor in Paganini Queen’s 
Concerto in D had a fine tone and good style, andg Overtu1 
strongly contrasted work, Liszt’s Pianoforte Conceng} fourth 
in E flat, was brilliantly played by Yelland Richarig Rowley 
The following day a students’ chamber concert to Cong: 
place in the Duke’s Hall, when a programme of mog Roper, 
than usual interest was presented. Eugéne Goossen It is 
clever and amusing Trio, Op. 6, for flute, violin, ang} formed 
harp, was very well played, the Divertissement beingf also at 
piquantly and pointedly given. Reginald Kell is Zulula 
clarinet player ‘ out of the ordinary,’ as the saying i Lecti 
His breathing is first-rate, he has plenty of commang Foss, M 
of tone, and played an ‘ Idyll’ by Harold Samuel ang Shaw, « 
an ‘Idyll Printainaise’ by Alfred Pratt, with re A st 
distinction of style. Jacqueline Townshend is a goof has ju: 


pianist, and she played two charming little Sonatas 
Arne very prettily, and recognised to the full the live 
ness of the music. Artistic and neat singing was hear§ 
by E. Margaret Haslett, an Irish girl from Ballymen: 
in the Recit. and Aria ‘Come on! need there is non 


§ degree | 








for pausing,’ and ‘ Illumed by wond’rous light,’ = NEW 
Gluck’s ‘ Armida.’ There is a bright future before thy 
young singer. And last but by no means leash As ni 
Phyllis Loraine Chaplin, from Durban, played Samma S journal 
tini’s Sonata in G. She is a very promising ’cellis} py the 
with a rich tone and good interpretative ideas. Amster 
The Duke of Connaught has promised to distribut We + 
the prizes in the Duke’s Hall on the afternoon d respons 
Friday, July 25. of the 
The Opera Class will give at the New Scala Theat season 
performances of ‘Samson and Delilah,’ on July I} game ; 
17, 19, at 7.30, conducted by Mr. York Bowen; al® yr rj 
‘The Valkyrie’ on July 16 and 18, at 6 (dinnd} decline 
interval, 7 to 8.15), conducted by Mr. B. Walto to the 
O’Donnell. F.— manag 
- withho 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC ng int 
The first Patrons’ Fund Orchestral Rehearsal of th thee 
term, on June 6, drew a large audience with @ journal 
attractive programme, and served to give a hearing} 4,:1., p 
five young artists of considerable attainments. We | 
The violinist, Amina Lucchesi, brought fresh inter}... ; 


to the Max Bruch G minor Concerto. The two pianist o._.. 


Beryl Shepherd and Betty Ayliffe, played the Cés# Garder 
Franck Variations and the Liszt Hungarian Fantasie gladly 
The singers were Janet Powell and_ Richart purpos 
| Watson, who gave extracts from ‘Carmen’ af ment t 
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‘Die Meistersinger.’ The orchestra was the New 


| 
| 
| 


In fairness, therefore, to the agents who send us 


Symphony, under the direction of Dr. Malcolm Sargent. | tickets (i.e., every London agent with the exception of 
The programmes of the College concerts given during | Mr. Powell), our rule is—‘ No tickets, no notice.’ This 


the month have been varied and interesting ; 


of | explanation is made in no inimical spirit, but in order 


orchestral works, the most important were Brahms’s | that the absence of reports may not be misconstrued. 


D major Symphony, Beethoven’s D major Symphony, | 


and Pianoforte Concertos by Saint-Saéns and Mozart. 
The chamber concert programmes included an 
unusually large number of ensemble works, besides 
solo pianoforte works and songs by College composers. 
The abundant gupply of works ready for performance 
has necessitated the addition of extra fixtures later in 
the term. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

The performances of ‘Tom Jones’ by the College 
Operatic Class at the Scala Theatre were entirely 
successful. Each performance attracted large audiences. 
H.R.H. Princess Mary, Countess of Harewood, attended 
the performance on the evening of May 23, when the 
entire receipts, amounting to £250, were given to the 
Great Ormond Street Hospital for Children, in which 
Her Royal Highness is so much interested. Great 
credit is due to Mr. F. G. Lloyd for the production, 
which was on a lavish scale. He was ably assisted by 
Miss M. A. Winter. The orchestra and musical 
direction was in the able hands of Mr. Henry Geehl. 

Successful local centre distributions at Hastings, 
Cardiff, Plymouth, and Folkestone took place during 
the month. At Hastings and Cardiff recitals were 
given by Miss M. A. Winter and Miss C. O’Brien. 

The usual orchestral concert will take place at 
Queen’s Hall on July 5. The programme includes the 
Overture to ‘ La Clemenza di Tito ’ (Mozart), Dvorak’s 
fourth Symphony, and a Suite for Strings by Alec 
Rowley. 

Congratulations to the Principal, Mr. E. 
Roper, on receiving the honour of M.V.O. 

It is interesting to note that local centres have been 
formed at Yokohama, Tokio, and Kobe (in China) 
also at such historic places as Mafeking and Eshowe 
Zululand). 

Lectures to students have been given by Mr. Hubert 
Foss, Mr. Henry Geehl, Miss Marion Bauer, Mr. Geoffrey 
Shaw, and Miss Medd Hall. 

A student of the College, Arthur Albert Gregory, 
has just been successful in obtaining the Mus. B. 
degree of the University of London. K. 


Stanley 








London Concerts 
YORK PHILHARMONIC AND OTHER FOREIGN 
ORCHESTRAS 

As no press tickets were received at the office of this 
journal, we were unable to report the concerts given 
by the orchestras from New York, Berlin, Vienna, and 
Amsterdam. 

We take this opportunity of pointing out also, in 
response to inquiries and protests, that the concerts 
of the London Symphony Orchestra during the past 
season have not been reported in our columns for the 
same reason. The agent for all these concerts is 
Mr. Lionel Powell, who, we understand, consistently 
declines to invite representatives of the musical press 
to the more important of the concerts given under his 
management. Mr. Powell will probably say that the 
withholding of press tickets is his affair and nobody 
else’s. We suggest, however, that the matter affects 
the interests of his clients, who naturally desire that a 
record of the performances should appear in the musical 
journals—a far more permanent record than that of the 
daily press, though perhaps less immediately useful. 

We are sorry to see that Mr. Powell’s attitude has 
been adopted by the organizers of the Courtauld- 
Sargent concerts, and of the opera season at Covent 
Garden. We add that in all these cases the promoters 
gladly avail themselves of the musical press for the 
purposes of advance publicity—a one-sided_arrange- 
ment that does not appeal to us. 


NEW 


ployed and continuous motion maintained. 


COLONNE ORCHESTRA 


The Colonne Orchestra, which had not been heard 
in London for many years, gave a concert of French 
music, conducted by Gabriel Pierné, at Queen’s Hall, 
on June 5. It was regrettable that only a scanty 
audience was present. One would have thought that 
the French colony in London could by itself produce a 
better audience. 

The programme began with Lalo’s ‘ Roi d’Ys’ 
Overture. Ibert’s Suite of three pieces, ‘ Escales,’ was 
ordinarily able scene-painting. The conductor’s own 
composition, ‘ Fantaisie Basque,’ served to display the 
talent of the leader of the orchestra, M. Darrieux. The 
second part of the programme was more interesting. 
It began with some Debussy, went on to Dukas’s 
* Péri,’ and ended with Ravel’s Valse. As an encore 
the Hungarian March from Berlioz’s ‘ Faust’ was 
given. 

It was not at all an exciting concert. M. Pierné is 
a good, sound conductor of a rather homely type. 
Obviously he sets no great store by refinements of 
shading. Nor is he a conductor who carries the score 
in his head. The orchestra, which contains useful 
elements (good strings and wood-wind, undistinguished 
brass), and is about on the level of our own orchestras, 
could assuredly make a very interesting effect under a 
livelierconductor. That night the Debussy playing was 
strangely dull, and indeed the result might have justified 
the hardest things Debussy’s opponents have said of 
his music. Dukas’s work, a good piece of music, was 
on the whole the best experience of the evening. As 
so often before, Ravel’s Valse began by seeming 
delightful, but went on to outstay its welcome. (C, 


‘ HIAWATHA ’ 


‘ Hiawatha ’ with costumes and scenery has become 
an annual event at the Albert Hall, and has proved 
attractive of large audiences for a considerable ‘ run 
each year. Whit-Monday saw the revival on the usual 
lines, with Mr. T. C. Fairbairn responsible for the stage 
management and Dr. Malcolm Sargent for the musi 
The strict realism with which the whole spectacle—it 
is not oratorio nor opera—is presented is modified, not 
very congruously, with two ballets of supernatural 
beings, which were danced by Miss Phyllis Bedells and 
two hundred girls from most of the dancing academies 
in London. The chorus undoubtedly enjoys itself and 
the music does not suffer, though Dr. Sargent, as usual 
took a good deal of it just too fast to be comfortable 
to anybody. Relays of eminent soloists are provided, 
but it is a retribution for dramatising a narrative work 
that when the chief characters appear in person there 
is little for them to say or sing. Still, Mr. Horace 
Stevens can be as impressive when he is an Indian hero 
as when he is the Jewish Elijah, or the Norse Wotan 
and Miss Elsie Suddaby made experiments in dramatic 
style in the réle of Minnehaha. Other singers in these 
two parts have been Mr. Harold Williams, Mr. Howard 
Fry, and Mr. Frederick Taylor of the one, and Miss 
Flora Woodman, Miss Phyllis Kelly, Miss Molly Elvar, 
and Miss Phyllis Evens of the other. But most notable 
among the solos was Mr. Ben Davies’s singing of 
‘ Onaway, awake, beloved,’ titivated for the dramatic 
occasion. He, too, appeared to enjoy the freedom of 
borrowed plumes, and entered heartily into the spirit 
of the thing. A good study was that of Iago, by Mr 
Frank Webster, who made every word intelligible right 
across the arena. Chief Os-ke-non-ton again obliged 
with Indian folk-songs at appropriate moments. The 
dancing was conventional but effective, in particular 
in the ‘ Spring Ballet,’ where running lines were em- 
F. H. 
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YVETTE GUILBERT 

Once more, to the delight of her old admirers, who 
declare her to be neither less fascinating nor less youth- 
ful than of old, Yvette Guilbert has come to London. 
And in a sense it is true enough that Yvette has not 
aged. She is determined, apparently, to defy time, 
and her refusal to accept the laws of Nature has led 
to open warfare. On the one side Time, inexorable, 
sure of final victory ; on the other a woman versed in 
all artifices, wise, resourceful. Time has made the 
once slight, ethereal being intoa portly matron. Yvette, 
by tastefully choosing new and fitting costumes, has 
made the matron as interesting on the platform and 
as attractive a figure as the young woman with the 
silk gloves used to be. Time has made control of the 
voice less certain; Yvette has turned the weakness 
into strength, and added a new note (not quite correctly 
in tune, but rather pathetic and extremely effective) 
toher gamut. As regards volume of tone and vivacity, 
a position of stalemate appears to have been reached. 
In a dramatic piece such as ‘ Les anneaux de Marian- 
son’ her voice is robust and full of energy, but 
obviously apt to get tired after awhile. In coquettish, 
pert songs, vivacity of manner is not lacking—though 
the quality is a shade less subtle and the gesture less 
suggestive than it was. And so she remains the 
inimitable interpreter of a repertory of songs of 
exceptional beauty and interest. 


It has been her great good fortune to centre the | 


attention of her public—at first—on herself rather than 
on her songs. There have been in her case no well- 
intentioned helpers to supply songs in such vast 


numbers that it became difficult, if not impossible, to | 


discriminate between genuine folk-songs and spurious 
imitations, between the excellent, the indifferent, and 
the inadequate. 
repertory not a single negligible song can be found. 
Some are more attractive than others, and some, 
more than the rest, undoubtedly depend for their effect 
on the skill of the interpreter. We never feel that 
the song does not deserve the fine interpretation it gets. 
It is then not at all remarkable if Yvette Guilbert, 
more cunning and resourceful than ever, and armed 
with new songs not less good than the old, is well on the 
way to win the favour of yet another generation. 
F. B. 


JEAN POUGNET 

Mr. Jean Pougnet is beyond question one of the 
most brilliant violinists trained at the Royal Academy 
of Music, and the recital he gave at Wigmore Hall was 
as successful an introduction to the public as could be 
wished. All the essential qualities of the soloist are 
there—a pleasant, if not too powerful, tone ; intonation 
above suspicion ; a certain facility (whether apparent 
or real it does not matter) in dealing with technical 
difficulties and tastes which, at present, seem im- 
peccable. His playing in Mozart’s Concerto for violin 
and viola was, in this respect, most commendable— 
absolutely free from the very suspicion of showmanship, 
neat, and scholarly to a degree. It remains to be seen 
whether these excellent qualities will be still further 
extended, or whether continued freedom from the 
teacher’s control will induce Mr. Pougnet to sacrifice 
some of them on the altar of ‘ individuality.’ It is to 
be hoped that the implied warning is unnecessary in 
his case. But a very considerable number of young 
musicians fail to realise the hopes aroused by a first 
appearance just because they forget the valuable 
lessons their teachers have taught them—especially in 
respect of interpretation. Their failure should be a 
warning to others. F. B. 


SINGERS OF THE MONTH 
Sergei Radamsky, a Russian tenor (AZolian Hall), had 
evidently based his singing on a serious study of breath 
control. Not all of its mysteries had yielded to him. 
Some of his best intentions were frustrated by the 


intrusion of a curling tongue, especially when he choked | 


That is why in the whole of her | 


| back his breath to prepare for a special effort. But 
| this young tenor showed us that he knew many of the 
| tricks of the trade. His way of interlacing phrases 
|his singing of a long succession of sforzandi without 
| losing his full-throated position, his sudden transitions 
from full voice to mezza voce and vice versa, were among 
the admired artifices which lent character to his singing 
Some of his legato phrases in ‘ Una furtiva lagrima 
were masterly. There was real drama in his singing oj 
|an aria from Zandonai’s ‘I Cavaliere di Ekebu.’ Ip 
quick passages Mr. Radamsky’s voice,lost some of its 
quality, and his lowest notes were insignificant. 

Madame Ritter-Ciampi, at Wigmore Hall, sang 
charmingly at times. Her voice was lightly strung 
and of the reedy, Continental type that on occasion 
earns the reproach of ‘ whiteness.’ But if Madame 
Ritter-Ciampi sang in her head, it must also be allowed 
that she sang with it. She has the art of decorating 
her singing. Her ability to diminish and augment her 
tone while trilling proved her a singer out of the 
ordinary. Her high notes were surprisingly soft, seeing 
that her method is associated with metallic sounds 
when the breath pressure is at its greatest. The 
singer did not always finish her phrases neatly, and 
some elementary faults that cropped up from time to 
time must be put down to a stiff jaw. 

It would be unfair to criticise too harshly the singing 
of Miss Thelma Bardsley (Grotrian Hall). She made 
a sacrifice to unconventionality in performing for the 
first time in England Ernst Krenek’s ‘ Holiday Diary 
in the Austrian Alps.’ Miss Bardsley had enough ofa 
task in singing the notes correctly and in giving the 
phrases some sort of shape. Not that the cycle was 
altogether unvocal, but the kaleidoscopic music gave 
the singer little chance to show her art. Even so 
there were moments when the singer could have 
assured us of the possession of a more trustworthy line 
and she might have given more point to Krenek’s 
anecdotes by sharpening her enunciation. 

Miss Ethel Fenton (Wigmore Hall) sang a long pro- 
gramme in the manner of one accustomed to the 
ordeal. She had carefully calculated her effects, and 
showed that her arguments were based on sound 
reasoning. But she could not drive all her points home. 
There was not enough bite in her voice for the broadest 
effects, and she had hardly the reserves of breath 
adequately to maintain her power in declamation. To 
this general lack of firmness must be set down small 
lapses from pitch. It seemed as though Miss Fenton 
was aware of the fault when it arose, for it was noticed 
that in her crescendos the tone straightened out as the 
pressure increased. Her enunciation was generally 
good. Better than most contraltos Miss Fenton knew 
how to use the mixed voice, and round about middle G 
she was able to preserve an even tensity of tone and 
to strengthen the line where it is generally weak in this 
sort of voice. If Miss Fenton would attack with more 
decision, and express her feelings more daringly, she 
would be a seriously interesting singer. 

Miss Harriet Eells, an American mezzo-soprano, sang 
at #olian Hall. A drawing-room would have seemed 
the most fitting place for her performances. One's 
chief criticisms must be levelled at her apparent lack 
of enthusiasm and inability to sustain big tones or long 
phrases. Miss Eells hasa good voice, and her unaffected 
style and apparent ease of production made at times 
for interesting moments. 

Madame Marica Nicolopoulo, a singer from Greece, 
was heard at AZolian Hall. Her voice at its best was 
round and full, but it was also subject to those errors 
common to full-throated singing when the lingual 
muscles are contracted. Too often she sang with her 
throat, instead of in it. And owing to the heavy quality 
the tone oscillated dangerously when the breath 
pressure was at all exaggerated. Madame Nicolopoulo’s 
enunciation was thick. 

Miss Aline Johnson found £olian Hall too small 
for her ringing soprano. When unforced, her high 
notes had a fine soaring quality, and in point of range 
and power her voice was equal to the widest demands. 
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Her soft singing, too, was highly effective. But Miss | 
Johnson must put the brake on her temperament. | 
Performances that gave promise of sterling achievement | 
were spoiled by the singer’s excessive vigour in 
moments of climax. She simply hurled portions of the 
‘Airde Lia’ atus. In long scale-passages Miss Johnson | 
was inclined to stiffen her jaw, and some of her phrases | 
ended raggedly because the singer had overtaxed her | 
resources in their shaping. A highly promising singer | 
all the same. H. J. K. 


THE ‘BEGGAR’S OPERA’ AT HAMMERSMITH | 
On the occasion of the tenth anniversary and 
1,685th performance at the Lyric Theatre, Hammer- | 
smith, of the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ a copy of the book of 
the opera was given to every member of the audience. 
The book contained the signatures of Nigel Playfair, | 
Frederick Ranalow, Frederick Austin, and A. P. 
Herbert, who had written for the occasion a special | 
prologue in verse, to be spoken by Sir Nigel Playfair. | 
The ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ will never lose its popularity— 
as Mr. Herbert puts it: 

‘Ah, Mr. Gay, I wonder, would you write 
A different play, if you were here to-night ? 
Your admonitions have a modern touch, 
And politicians have not altered much. 
Are we more pure, more honest, than we were ? 
I’m not quite sure—and you, perhaps, don’t care.’ 


CECIL SHARP HOUSE 

The new headquarters of the English Folk-Dance 
Society in Regent’s Park Road is a memorial to the| 
founder, Cecil Sharp, and it will bear his name. Its| 
cost, £32,000, has been subscribed for by a great number | 
of small subscriptions, and at the official opening on 
Saturday afternoon, June 7, it was handed over by the 


| Philharmonic Society under Mr 


Music in the Suburbs 


Since our last record of concerts in the suburbs 
several important events have taken place. Among 
the most noteworthy was a performance, by the 
Dulwich Philharmonic Society, of ‘The Apostles,’ 
the most elaborate and difficult work that the Society 
had undertaken, and one that taxed its powers to the 
utmost. Mr. Leslie Regan conducted. Another am- 
bitious effort was the performance of Vaughan 
Williams’s ‘ A Sea Symphony ’ by the Bromley Choral 
Society under Mr. Frederic Fertel, with Miss Megan 
Thomas and Mr. Roy Henderson as soloists. ‘ Blest 
Pair of Sirens ’ was also part of the programme. 

Alexandra Palace Choral and Orchestral Society, 
under Mr. Allen Gill, ended its season with the Mass 
in B minor at the Northern Polytechnic. Other end- 
of-season performances were ‘A Tale of Old Japan,’ 
by Palmers Green and Southgate Choral Society, under 
Mr. Wilfred Pepper, and by the Crystal Palace Choral 
and Orchestral Society, under Mr. Walter Hedgcock ; 
‘ Hiawatha,’ by Ealing Choral and Orchestral Society 
under Mr. Herbert Dawson; the concert version of 
‘Carmen’ by Sidcup Choral and Orchestral Society 
under Mr. C. W. Wilson ; Cowen’s ‘ The Rose Maiden,’ 
by Bromley Co-operative Choral Society under Mr. 
W. J. Worth, with members of the choir as soloists ; 
the ‘ Coffee’ and ‘ Peasant’ Cantatas by the Croydon 
A. J. Kirby; and 
* Theodora ’ by Catford Choral Society under Mr. A. M. 
Gifford. 

A programme given by Welwyn Garden City Ladies’ 
Choir under Miss Hare included Pergolesi’s ‘ Stabat 
Mater’ and Holst’s ‘ Hymns from the Rig Veda.’ 


On May 30 a new cantata, ‘ The Shulamite,’ was 
performed under Mr. Sidney Hunt’s direction at 


Dulwich. 
Thames Valley Orchestral Association, conducted by 





organizers of the Cecil Sharp Fund to the E.F.D.S. 
and accepted on their behalf by Lady Ampthill, the 
President. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher declared the building 
open, and a musical dedication followed with the singing | 
by the English Singers of a Motet by Byrd and two of 
Vaughan Williams's folk-song arrangements. After | a al ¥ 
the opening ceremony, at which Dr. Varuhen Williams | Music in the Provinces 
and Mr. H. Granville-Barker also spoke, and an| 
interval for tea and inspection of the building, a BIRMINGHAM.—The mixed student and professional 
programme of folk-songs and folk-dances was per-| orchestra of the Birmingham and Midland School of 
formed. |Music was ambitious enough to attempt Delius’s 
The building is intended to be something more than |‘ Appalachia’ at the Town Hall concert on June 3, 
the headquarters of a prosperous society. It is also a/ and in spite of the difficulties of the task, got through 
repository for folk-music of every description. Its hall|it fairly creditably. Twenty singers made up the 
is light, airy, and good for sound, with a low gallery| choir. In the same programme, which was directed 
running round three walls and a minstrels’ gallery | by Sir Granville Bantock, a Fantasy by Hayford Morris 
above, where, on the opening day, Dr. Vaughan) on an old Irish tune called ‘ Sixpence’ was given its 
Williams had an orchestra of some twenty players | first performance. A short series of concerts at 
stationed. There are, in addition, class-rooms, offices, | Queen’s Hotel in aid of the Max Mossel Scholarship 
and a library. Fund was opened with a recital by Madame Elisabeth 
The opening programme consisted of orchestral} Schumann and Miss Irene Scharrer. 
arrangements or fantasias on folk-tune material, and| BourNEMOUTH.—Two programmes of the summer 
it was rather surprising to find how many good ones! series of Symphony concerts under Sir Dan Godfrey 
there are: Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Putney Ferry’ and | included Schumann’s first Symphony and Mendelssohn's 
“Greensleeves ’ (from ‘ Sir John in Love’), a Pastoral | ‘ Reformation.’ 
Fantasy of contrapuntal texture founded on the dance| Bristor.—The Colonne Orchestra, under M. Pierné, 
‘Old Heddon of Fawsley,’ by Arnold Foster, Cecil | took part in‘ French Week ’ at Bristolon June5. The 
Sharp’s setting of the Ampleforth Tune, and Butter-| music played included Ibert’s ‘ Escales,’ ‘ L’aprés-midi 
worth’s ‘ The Banks of Green Willow.’ Mr. Clive Carey! d’un faune,’ M. Pierné’s ‘Suite d’orchestre,’ and 
sang folk-songs collected by Sharp, Vaughan Williams, | d’Indy’s ‘Symphonie sur un théme montagnard.’—— 
Butterworth, and himself. In the second part, the} Another musical event of French Week was the 
admirable demonstration team of the E.F.D.S. head-! concert given at Colston Hall on May 31 by the Uni- 
quarters, and teams from Oxford and Cambridge, | versity of Bristol Men’s Choir, conducted by Mr. A. S. 
danced a number of the most spectacular Morris,| Warrell. A varied programme of unusual interest 
country, and sword dances. There is something very | included Thomas Wood's ‘ Master Mariners,’ Robin 
bracing about this folk-dancing, and something wistfully | Milford’s ‘ Benedicite,’ Warrell’s unison song ‘ The 
lovely about these folk-songs, and it was fitting that | Day of the Lord,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘ Fair Semele’s high- 
Cecil Sharp, who did so much to restore both toa forget- , born son,’ part-songs by Gibbs and Warlock, arrange- 
ful people, should be thus appropriately and beautifully | ments of shanties, spirituals, and French folk-songs. 
commemorated on this auspicious occasion—for here| Among the instrumental numbers were Debussy’s 
was not only a monument of the past but an earnest |‘ Danses sacrées et profanes ’ and Warlock’s ‘ Capriol ’ 
for their future vigorous life. F. H. Suite. 


Mr. F. W. Wiltshire, gave a programme that included 
Lalo’s ‘ Symphonie Espagnole ’ (Miss Leila Doubleday) 
and Franck’s Symphony. 
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CAMBRIDGE.—A report of the Cambridge Festival 
of British music is given in the next column. 

HARROGATE.—The players who have worked under 
Mr. Basil Cameron throughout the winter as the 
‘Hastings Municipal Orchestra ’ have again come, with 
their conductor, to take up the title and duties of the 
‘ Harrogate Municipal Orchestra.’ They opened their 
season with a popular programme on June 7, when the 
chief work played was Dvorak’s fourth Symphony. 
Symphony concerts are to be given on Thursday evenings. 

LIVERPOOL.—The week of Promenade concerts, with 
the Hallé Orchestra under Sir Hamilton Harty, was 
given at St. George’s Hall before large audiences on 
June 9-14. After the opening Wagner night the chief 
works were Tchaikovsky’s fourth Symphony, Brahms’s 
first, and ‘ The Rio Grande’ (sung by the Philharmonic 
Choir) 

MANCHESTER.—The experiment of giving a fortnight 
f Promenade concerts after the end of the regular 
season has been a success, for the public supported it 
with enthusiasm. The Monday nights (May 26 and 
June 2) were devoted to Wagner on the Queen’s Hall 
model. The chief works, apart from concertos, in the 
remaining programmes included Brahms’s Variations 
on a Theme by Haydn, Beethoven's fifth Symphony, 
3rahms’s second, the ‘ Unfinished,’ the ‘ New World’ 
the last three in the same programme), Purcell’s 
Irrumpet Voluntary, Harty’s ‘In Ireland,’ excerpts 


from ‘ The Damnation of Faust ’ with the Hallé Choir, 
the ‘ Pathetic’ Symphony and Schubert’s C major, 


and, on an evening when either the programme or the 
fine weather lessened the audience, Schumann’s fourth. 
The season was continued by a similar week at Liverpool 
and a week at Leeds, the Hallé Orchestra playing 
throughout under Sir Hamilton Harty.- The artists 
at the last Tuesday mid-day concerts included Mr. Dale 
Smith and the Alfred Barker Quartet. On May 22 the 
Hirsch Quartet played Beethoven's Op. 131, Schumann's 
\ minor, and movements from Quartets by Elgar 
the Andante), Mendelssohn, and Armstrong Gibbs. 
OxForD.—At the second concert of the Oxford 
Symphony Orchestra, given at the Town Hall on 
June 1, under Mr. Crawford McNair, Sir Richard Terry 
onducted a performance of his Motet ‘ Tu es Petrus,’ 
for soprano, bass, chorus, organ, and orchestra. 
Worcester College gave its annual concert in chapel 
on the evening of June 1 under the direction of W. A 
Pickard-Cambridge, H. V. F. Somerset, Fellows, and 
H. Murrill, organ scholar of the College. The pro- 
gramme included motets by Mozart, Palestrina, and 
le Vittoria, Bach’s Church Cantata No. 22 and Trio 
in G, for flute, violin, and continuo, and three quartets 
for male voices by Cornelius. The considerable 
reative talent of this remarkable and enterprising 
college was represented on this occasion by an unaccom- 
panied polyphonic motet, ‘ Humiliavit semet ipsum,’ 
by Pickard-Cambridge, and an anthem accompanied 
by flute and organ, ‘ Now the winds are all composure,’ 
by Somerset. The former (writes a correspondent) 
was a lengthy and complicated work which it is hard 
to criticise after only one hearing. Mr. Somerset’s 
anthem makes an immediate appeal. Its form is that 
f an accompanied choral. He is a very melodious 
ymposer, and could with advantage be more prolific. 
It was a matter for regret that none of Mr. Murrill’s 
compositions were performed on this occasion. The 
College choir, consisting of undergraduates supple- 
vented by boys imported from the neighbourhood, 
sang vigorously and well. The audience was so large 
that seats had to be placed in the ‘quad’ for those 
whom the chapel could not accommodate. The effect 
for those outside was not unlike that of a ‘ serenade’ 
at Munich or Salzburg. The idea should be developed 
at Oxford 
PoRTsMOUTH.—The Elizabethan and Bach Society, 
onducted by Mr. Hugh Burry, was augmented by 
singers from Petersfield and Winchester for the Bach 
Festival held at the Guildhall on May 24. The first 
part consisted of an excerpt from the B minor Mass, 
from the Credo to the Sanctus. The second part, which 








| was conducted by Mr. Adrian Boult, consisted of the 
| Concerto for oboe and violin (Mr. Goossens and Mr, 
| Stanley Blagrove), songs sung by Mr. Steuart Wilson 
j}and Miss Elsie Suddaby, and the Magnificat. The 
other artists were Miss Margaret Champneys (contralto), 
Mr. Leslie Holmes (baritone), and Mr. Ronald Biggs 
(continuo). 

READING.—The ‘ Hebrides’ Overture, the ‘ Un. 
finished ’’ Symphony, Brahms’s third, Parry’s ‘ The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ and Mozart’s ‘ Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik’ formed the programme of the concert 
given on May 27 by the University Choral and Orchestral 
Society under Mr. W. K. Stanton. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—On May 28 the St Cecilia 
Choir, accompanied by Mr. Harding’s orchestra, 
performed Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Kubla Khan’ and 


Hofmann’s ‘ Melusina.’ 








THE CAMBRIDGE FESTIVAL OF BRITISH 
MUSIC 

The survey undertaken by the organizers of this 
Festival looked back upon past achievements rather 
than forward to fresh ones, and might almost be 
described as a review of native classics, since no new 
or even very recent work was performed except 
Dr. Rootham’s setting for orchestra, chorus, and 
soloists of Milton’s Nativity Ode. Beginning with 
‘Sumer is icumen in’ and ending with the first per- 
formance of this new work, the emphasis throughout 
the Festival was laid upon the vocal element in British 
music as the characteristic medium in which the national 
lyricism expresses itself. 

The Festival opened on Saturday, June 7, with a 
lecture by Prof. Dent in the Combination Room of 
St. John’s College, where we heard a most learned and 
witty defence of Restoration Church music, which, so 
often despised as being too ornate and florid for true 
feeling, is nevertheless the proper expression of its 
age—the baroque. Prof. Dent’s thesis found its 


|illustration on the Sunday evening, when in King’s 


College Chapel there was given a concert of sacred 
music of the Restoration period by Purcell and Locke, 
following hard upon the concert in the Guildhall on 
Saturday given by the English Singers, where we heard 
madrigals and folk-songs by Byrd, Morley, Weelkes, 
and Purcell. The programme in King’s was divided 
into two halves ; the first of which might be supposed 
to represent the coronation, and the second the funeral, 
of a monarch at the end of the 17th century. Purcell’s 
great Coronation Anthem, written for the coronation 
of James II., and Matthew Locke’s splendid ‘ Music 
for the King’s Sackbuts and Cornets ’ were included in 
the first part, and alone were enough to make it 
memorable. Mr. Ord’s playing of the Organ Voluntary 
by Purcell, and the singing of the combined choirs of 
King’s, Trinity, and St. John’s in the anthem ‘ Jehova, 
quam multi sunt hostes mei’ in the second part, were 
especially remarkable. The intonation of the instru- 
mentalists and the singing in the more ornate anthems 
were not always impeccable, but the general level of 
performance did not disgrace such magnificent music. 

On Monday, June 9, Dr. Naylor gave an admirable 
and scholarly lecture upon Shakespeare and Music, 
and in the evening the University Madrigal Society 
sang on the river beside King’s bridge. Mr. Ord 
conducted the singing of madrigals by Wilbye, Orlando 
Gibbons, Weelkes, and Byrd. No praise would be 
exaggerated in speaking of such a performance; the 
most English of all music exquisitely sung in the most 
English of all surroundings could not fail to enchant 
every semse on so perfect a summer evening. On 
Tuesday afternoon Dr. Alan Gray gave an organ recital 
in Trinity Chapel of English music from Byrd to 
Vaughan Williams ; and in the evening the University 
Musical Club gave a chamber music concert in King’s 
consisting of quartets by Charles Wood and Arthur 
Bliss, and Vaughan Williams’s song-cycle ‘On Wenlock 
Edge.’ 

The first performance of the Historical Pageant 
of British Music took place on Tuesday, June 10. 
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bs that some of the singing, particularly in the 


rformancesin the openair. The Pageant endeavours, 
six episodes interspersed with prologues spoken by 


re" Un- & greatest figure in British music in each succeeding | 
ys ° The » to drive home one moral, to enunciate one principle 
ie kleine that England, when foreign influences can be shaken 


concert 


f has a fount of natural lyric inspiration expressed 
rchestra] 


song second to none in the world. 
We begin by seeing the composition of the first true 


Cecilia song, ‘Sumer is icumen in,’ by John Fornsete, 
rchestra, ho rebels against the strict rules of Church plainsong 
n and exemplified by a chant from the Sarum Gradual. 

he next episode shows Henry VIII. quarrelling with 

———= folsey over the music to be taken to the Field of the 
TISH oth of Gold—and the composer-king, not unnaturally, 
cides that ‘ mere English ’ tunes are good enough to 

of this Meet the competition of French and Italian conceits. 

3 rather MWhen Queen Elizabeth comes to Cambridge and is 
nost be Melcomed by the Mayor and the Master of Trinity she 
no new fRechoes the same theme. And so the story continues 
except fRroughout the ages ; we see Pepys complaining of the 

is, and frevalent French fashions in music, and, later, the 
ig with [ime family calling upon Maurice Greene, Professor of 
rst per- Music at Cambridge, to show him how, despite the 
ughout faze for Handel, England still has native composers 

British ho can write with a clear, unaffected melodic line. 


astly, under the Regency, we see the First Gentleman 
{Europe not disdaining to sing at the Noblemen’s and 


ational 


with a fRentlemen’s Catch Club, and helping to keep alive the 
20m of Bitalspark of melody. In the epilogue, Charles Burney 
ed and Bands down through the ages the wreath to Purcell 
‘ich, so nd Locke, Byrd, Dunstable, and finally to John 
or true ffornsete, who offers it to Music, which— 
a re ‘. . . is deathless, as all beauty is.’ 
King’s he words of the epilogue, by Mr. Ronald Watkins, 
sacred ave been set to music by Mr. Dennis Arundell very 
Locke, Piilfully. The choir is divided (the work is intended 
‘all on #0 be sung in the open), and sings alternate phrases, 
heard [Rhilst the accompaniment for brass is very much in 
selkes, phe tradition of the Locke music arranged for trumpets 
ivided [e2d trombones that we heard on the previous Sunday. 
posed Phe epilogue gives an admirable unity to the pageant, 
ineral, [#2d points its moral with force. 
rcell’s The climax of the Festival was reached on Friday, 
nation Pune 13, when the University Musical Society gave its 
Music Play Week concert in the Guildhall. The principal 
jed in tem on the programme was the first performance of 
ke it [Pr. Rootham’s setting for orchestra, chorus, and semi- 
ntary #ehorus, soprano (Miss Elsie Suddaby), tenor (Mr. 
irs of pteuart Wilson), and baritone (Mr. Roy Henderson) of 
hova, Pplilton’s ‘Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity.’ 
were phe form of the work (apart from the long recitative 
istru- Jeet tenor with which it opens) takes that of variations 
hems pon a traditional theme, and in the working out the 
re] of PRteatest ingenuity has been displayed. The composer 
isic. [eas at times attained to real lyric beauty, as in 
rable Phe duet for soprano and baritone beginning, ‘ And then 
fusic, ft last our bliss.’ In places, however, the work gives 
ciety "impression of sterility despite the technical ingenuity 
Ord fsiown ; but it certainly does not deserve to be laid on 
ando ppthe shelf. 
d be Mr. Steuart Wilson sang with great sensibility a 
the plttle-heard scena from Stanford’s opera ‘ The Veiled 
most P!tophet,’ which certainly deserves to be more often 
hant B2g. Mr. Roy MHenderson was enthusiasticaily 
On —@Pplauded for an excellent performance of Vaughan 
cital —Villiams’s ‘Two Mystical Songs.’ The programme 
1 to |c2ded with an admirable performance of ‘ Blest Pair 
rsity Po! Sirens.’ No work could have been mere appro- 
ing’s priately chosen to conclude a Festival of British music ; 
thur —"0r could any rendering have done more credit to the 
lock | oiety. The week has been memorable in Cambridge 
musical history ; and even outside Cambridge British 
sant | ™usic must feel that it owes a debt to the organizers 
10, —°% the Festival. M. B. 








infortunately, showery weather compelled it to be held | 
and Mr, & the hall of Trinity, instead of upon the grass of | 
yile’s court, but the only real disadvantage of this | 


jlogue, sounded less finished than at subsequent | 


THE CAMBRIDGE-BEDFORD ORCHESTRAL 
COMPETITION 

The orchestral competition which takes place every 
year between the Bedford High School and the Cam- 
bridge Perse School cannot be classed amongst the 
major events of musical life. And yet it is hardly 
possible to over-rate its importance in some respects 
The performers are, of course, the young students of 
these institutions, whose time-table is natural!) 
filled with other subjects than music. Yet sufficient 
time is devoted to practice and rehearsal to make the 
study not only interesting but attractive—that is to 
say, the performances are adequate enough to give the 
players not only a good idea of what the music means 


| but also of the pleasure derived from association of 


musicians and combination of instruments. The test- 
pieces chosen are, inevitably, not very difficult. But 
Haydn’s Quartet in C (Op. 1, No. 6), which this year 
was chosen as the main test, is not only a delightful 
composition, it provides a capital foundation for 
further study. I can imagine no more pleasant way of 
spending an hour or two than in seeing obstacles 
gradually cleared away, and noting how, as each episode 
emerges, the outline of the work begins to stand out 
and acquire life and significance. 

The outcome this year was favourable to the Cam- 
bridge School, to which the trophy was awarded. 
Victory or defeat, however, are of little moment, for it 
is purely a matter of chance which school boasts the 
greater number of talented students in any one year. 
What does matter is that both groups had been very 
well prepared for the ordeal—Cambridge by Mrs. 
Hackforth and Bedford by M. Mangeot. Other public 
schools anxious to get a maximum of enjoyment and 
profit from their music could do no better than to 
follow in the footsteps of these pioneers. F.B 








Music in Scotland 


ABERDEEN.—At its final concert for the season, the 


Oratorio Choir (Mr. Willan Swainson) performed 
Mozart’s ‘ Requiem’ Mass and Holst’s ‘ Rig Veda 


Hymns,’ and the quintet of strings played one of 
Purcell’s ‘Gordian Knot’ Suites. The choir of the 
West Church (Mr. Arthur Collingwood) sang Dvorak’s 
‘Stabat Mater.’ An ambitious programme presented 
by the Anderson (students) String Orchestra (Mr. Alex. 
Anderson) included a Mozart Symphony in C, a Purcell 
Suite, some Brahms Hungarian Dances, the Tchai- 
kovsky Andante Cantabile, and the ‘ Magic Flute’ 
Overture. 

EpDINBURGH.—The Edinburgh Royal Choral Union 
(Dr. W. Greenhouse Allt) gave a concert-hall perform- 
ance of the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion. The loss on the 
Scottish Orchestra concerts at Edinburgh—the fortieth 
season of Paterson Orchestral concerts—resulted in the 
rather staggering call of 9s. 6d. in the £ on the guaran- 
tors, being almost twice the amount of the maximum 
hitherto required. It has been decided, nevertheless, 
to carry on the concerts next season. The season of 
Reid Orchestra concerts resulted in a deficit involving 
a call of 7s. 6d. in the £ on the guarantors, the same 
amount as last year. As a result, however, of broad- 
cast of five of the concerts, it was found possible to 
increase the fees paid to members of the orchestra. 

GLasGcow.—The choir and orchestra of the Glasgow 
Bach Society gave a performance of the ‘ St. Matthew ’ 
Passion in Glasgow Cathedral. Mr. Henry Havergal 
conducted, Miss Margaret Ludwig led the orchestra, 
and the principal soloists were Mr. Steuart Wilson, 
Mr. Keith Falkner, Miss Joan Elwes, and Miss Mona 
Benson. The Glasgow Orpheus Choir gave its annual 
two concerts at Queen’s Hall, London, and on the same 
visit made a song film at Elstree. The Choir also gave 
concerts at Edinburgh and Dundee. At the fifth of 
the series of recitals of contemporary national music 
organized by Mr. Erik Chisholm, a number of pianoforte 


| works and a tone-poem for ‘cello, all by Mr. Chisholm, 


were played. At the sixth and last recital, the 
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programme was devoted to compositions by the young 
Scottish composer, Mr. Ian Whyte, and comprised a 
Quintet for pianoforte and strings, a Sonata for violin 
and pianoforte, a Sonata and a Suite for pianoforte, 
and a group of songs. The programme of an orchestral 
concert at the Scottish National Academy of Music 
included Schumann’s fourth Symphony, the ‘ Frei- 
schiitz’ Overture, the César Franck Symphonic 
Variations for pianoforte and orchestra, and the 
Beethoven Romance in F for violin, all conducted by 
Mr. Horace Fellowes, and a Northumbrian dirge, ‘ Noble 
Squire Dacre,’ composed and conducted by the 
Principal, Dr. W. G. Whittaker. The choir of St. 
Mary’s Cathedral performed Haydn’s Passion Music 
under the direction of Mr. John Pullein. A concert 
was given by the combined Caledonian House Choir, 
Glasgow, the Paisley Philomel Choir, and the Thorpe 
Davie Choir, Glasgow. Mr. Thorpe Davie conducted. 
The Glasgow Arion Choir (Mr. William Robertson) 
gave two concerts of part-songs and madrigals. The 
Glasgow Choral and Orchestral Union (Scottish 
Orchestra and Glasgow Choral Union) finished its 
season with a deficit of £800 more than last season 
and a Guarantee Fund of £650 less. The call on the 
guarantors is 6s. 8d. in the /, as against 3s. 9d. for the 
previous season. The conductors engaged for next 
season are Mr. Robert Heger (Vienna), Sir Landon 
Ronald, Mr. John Barbirolli, Mr. Nikolai Malko (Lenin- 
grad), and Mr. Karl Schuricht (Wiesbaden). The 
Glasgow Chamber Music Society, despite a substantial 
call on the guarantors, has decided to carry on next 
season, but is abandoning its week’s Festivai of chamber 
music and spreading its efforts over the season. So 
far, the Stradivarius Quartet, from New York, the 
Léner Quartet, and the English Ensemble (ladies’ 
pianoforte quartet) have been engaged. 


Music in Wales 


ABERYSTWYTH.—The principal event during the last 
few months has been the tenth Aberystwyth Festival, 
which took place on April 24-25, so as to synchronise 
with the Eastertide Reunion of Old Students. The 
principal items were Haydn’s ‘ London’ Symphony, 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 2, and the ‘ Pathetic’ 
Symphony. Violin Concertos by Mozart (in D major) 
and Mendelssohn were given, with Miss Jelly d’Aranyi 
as soloist in each case, and César Franck’s Variations 
for pianoforte and orchestra, with Mr. C. Clements 
at the pianoforte. The conductors were Prof. de 
Lloyd and Mr. Frank Bridge. 

BanGor.—The annual Festival concert of the College 
Choral and Orchestral Societies, on May 7, was devoted 
to a performance of ‘ Elijah,’ in which the choir of a 
hundred and sixty voices sang brilliantly under 
Mr. E. T. Davies. The great Prichard-Jones Hall was 
crowded by an audience which included five hundred 
students, and the total absence of any applause during 
the performance—this at the request of the conductor— 
was a feature which helped in the dramatic presentation 
of the work.——Edna Iles gave a pianoforte recital at 
the College concert on May 22, and was joined by 
Kathleen Washbourne in a virile performance of 
Medtner’s second Sonata for violin and pianoforte. 
The University College concerts for the session came 
to a close on May 29, when the orchestra, under 
Mr. E. T. Davies, played Beethoven’s first Symphony, 
Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in A, with Miss Enid 
Lewis as soloist, Bach’s Concerto for two violins, in 
D minor, in which the solo parts were played by two 
students—Daloni Seth Hughes and Mary James. The 
programme also included two movements from 
Brahms’s Pianoforte Quartet in A. The work of the 
session has included twenty-two weekly chamber 
concerts, six children’s concerts, the six concerts of the 
Musical Club, and two choral concerts. 

CarpiFF.—On April 10 and 11, players and singers 



























|for a series of Festival concerts conducted by e,’ co 
Bumford Griffiths, Miss Maud Brown, and Mr. | Bpceded b 
| Jenkins. Varied selections of unison, two-part, #, D. de | 
| three-part songs were sung, with and without @ieyond t 
| children’s string orchestra, and several instrume “compe 
numbers were given. On May 18 two very succegfiijford D: 
| repeat performances were given in Park Hall on beigogonnec 
|of the local infirmary. At the closing concertfMyich the 
|the University College Musical Union, Schubeliry effect 
| String Quintet and his Pianoforte Trio in B flat wirmonies 
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| given, and the College Choral Society, conducted 
| Prof. David Evans, gave Vaughan Williams’s ‘ To 


|the Unknown Region.'——-At the various concgipapsocy. 
given by the National Orchestra of Wales, leading itaipaducted 
| have been Delius’s ‘On Hearing the First Cuckoofijncipal 1 
| Spring,’ Stanford’s ‘ Irish ’ Symphony, Brahms'’s NoMyerture, 
|Symphony, Schumann’s fourth Symphony, GrigMpncerto 

| Pianoforte Concerto, Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Old KgBylenspie; 
Cole’ Suite, Franck’s ‘Le Chasseur Maudit,’ @inducted 
| Elgar’s arrangement of Bach’s C minor Fantasia gjss Elsi¢ 
Fugue. A Prelude, Variations, and Finale @§pnes, an 
Kenneth Harding (a composer member of the orchesfias the ch 
who has been heard of on several occasions) was axpected t 


given a hearing, and on May 12 Sir Edward Eig§pglish ut 
conducted a performance of his own works, includg§p May 3 
his ‘Enigma’ Variations and the Overture ‘ In @§urteen r 
South.’ hapsody 

HaRLECH.—The annual gathering of choirs fmfothe S« 
North Wales for the Harlech Festival took place @uale-voic' 
Whit-Monday. The morning and afternoon sessi@fWorld’ S 
were largely devoted to hymns (sung by choir affme to s 
audience), part-songs, and miscellaneous items. §metime: 
the evening a local composer, Miss Margaret Moggs in the 
conducted a work of her own for chamber orchestie desired 





entitled ‘Summer Night in the Tyrol,’ which was waugmente 
received. Mr. E. T. Davies, the musical director @strumet 
University College, Bangor, conducted a success Swans! 


performance of ‘ Judas Maccabeus,’ the massiffonducte 
choruses in which give full scope for the thrilling effeqwansea | 
which this enormous choir can make in the vast spaffuccessful 
of Harlech Castle. Drpheus | 
LLANELLY.—The newly-formed Llanelly Orchestafay Bus! 
Society, conducted by Mr. Frank Phillips, gag§nd Stua 
an inaugural concert on May 6 at the Market HafMandel’s 
The staple orchestral item was Haydn’s ‘ Surprisg{rangem 
Symphony. pade up 
NEwport (Mon.).—On April 1, Sir Thomas Beecha 
conducted the N.O.W. in an orchestral programme t 
included the ‘ Flying Dutchman ’ Overture, Debus» 
‘ Petite Suite,’ and Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Prelude a 
Cortége ’ from the ‘ Golden Cockerel.’ 
NEwtTown.—The Montgomeryshire County Festi 
took place at the Pavilion on May 22, when Mr. Adri 
Boult and Mr. W. H. Allen conducted a miscellanec 
orchestral and vocal programme in the afternoon, @ 
‘St. Paul’ in the evening. The ‘ Egmont’ Overtu 
the ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony,’ and ‘On Hearing 
First Cuckoo’ were the principal orchestral items 
the afternoon programme, and the choral numb 
included a Welsh version of Richard Edwards's ‘® 
going to my lonely bed,’ Vaughan Williams’s arrang 
ment of ‘ Just as the tide was flowing,’ and Elgar 
|‘ Fly, singing bird.’ Songs were given by Mr. Steve 
Wilson, Miss Megan Thomas, and Mr. Horace Steven 
A feature of this Festival during the last few years} 
been the inclusion of chamber music, on this occasit 
the Romance from Schumann’s Pianoforte Quart 
in E flat and the Finale from Brahms’s G minor Piant 
forte Quartet (Op. 25). The choral numbers | 
* St. Paul ’ appear to have made amends for some chor 
| defects earlier in the day. 
| RHONDDA THREE VALLEYS’ FEsTIVAL. — Thi 
| Festival, designed to yoke together the music 
| potentialities of the valleys of the Rhondda coal-mini 
| area, began at Mountain Ash on the evening of Satu’ 
| day, May 24, and was continued during the evenin 
|of the following week. It began with a unite The s 
“Cymanfa Ganu’ (Hymn-Singing Festival), in whidgmusic | 
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from the County and Council schools in the Cardiff | thirty-five choirs from places of worship took par ickets 


area were assembled in three sections at the Drill Hall | 


| besides the audience. 


On May 27 the ‘Hymn opHigh St 
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e,’ conducted by Dr. W. G. Whittaker, was °s fron Fbr 
eded by a miscellaneous first part, which included Musical Wotes ft om broad 
; . D. de Lloyd’s setting of Vaughan’s mystical poem | BERLIN 
without @ yond the Veil’ (‘ Tu draw i’r Llen ’), conducted by | ‘ CRISTOPHE COLOMB’ 
instrume composer, who was warmly received, and Sir| One of the chief musical events of the season was 
TY SucceygMalford Davies's setting of a 12th-century Welsh hymn, | the first performance of Darius Milhaud’s opera 
‘all on beigogonneddawc Arglwydd’ (‘Glorious Lord’), in|‘Cristophe Colomb’ at the Berlin State Opera on 
§ concertMpich the composer (who also conducted) has made/May 5. Readers of the Musical Times have already 
Schubeliiery effective use of strong, austere, medieval Church | been informed, by Mr. Calvocoressi’s article in the May 
| B flat monies for the leading motif of the setting. Orchestral | issue, of the content and the peculiar style of the new 
onducted ms included a Suite in D minor by the late Dr. | work, the réle allotted to the choir and to the Ex- 
‘S'S  Towmiristmas Williams, and Edward German’s Welsh| pounder. The Berlin premiére was a very remarkable 
US concmBhapsody. On May 28, Mr. Warwick Braithwaite | artistic event, and something of a sensation, although 
cading itwaducted an orchestral programme in which the| jin the end it did not quite come up to expectations. 
t Cuckoo incipal numbers were Brahms'’s ‘ Academic Festival’ | Throughout the weeks of preparation and rehearsal 
thms's Nofverture, the C minor Symphony, Grieg’s Pianoforte | the curiosity of musical people had been aroused by 
ny, Grig@oncerto (soloist, Mr. Mansel Thomas), and ‘Till|the reports of the quite novel and effective scenic 
Old K@fylenspiegel.” On May 29 Dr. Malcolm Sargent} apparatus. And in fact the scenic problem proved 



















































audit,’ @aducted a fine performance of ‘ The Messiah,’ with | the most interesting factor of the actual performance. 
antasia gljiss Elsie Suddaby, Miss Gladys Palmer, Mr. Parry| The choir assembles round the Expounder while he 
Finale ones, and Mr. Horace Stevens as soloists. May 30) reads out the story of Columbus from an old book of 
he Orchesfas the children’s day, when a choir far larger than the | chronicles, and the chapters of this story are illustrated 
1S) Was Mipected two thousand five hundred sang in Welsh and | on the stage either scenically, by action of singers and 


ward Elg@oglish under Mr. Bumford Griffiths. The final concert, | stage scenery, or by moving pictures, sometimes in a 
5, includgia May 31, was conducted by Sir Henry Wood, when | combination of actual scene and moving picture. No 
re ‘ In @Murteen male-voice choirs took part in Brahms’s ‘ Alto|less than twenty-seven pictures are thus shown, 
; hapsody ” (Miss Muriel Brunskill), Mendelssohn’s | presenting to the eye a series of fascinating, picturesque, 
hoirs {nfo the Sons of Art,’ and a number of specially arranged | and novel effects. 
k place @hale-voice songs. Orchestral items included the ‘ New Extraordinary work had been done by Dr. Franz 
On sessi@World’ Symphony. It is hoped that the Festival has | Ludwig Hoerth, chief régisseur of the State Opera, in 
Choir ape to stay. The choralism was of a varied quality, | conjunction with Panos Aravantinos, whose stage 
items. #pmetimes reaching a very high standard, and sometimes | scenes were real masterpieces of decorative art. As 
aret Mog&s in the groups of male-voice songs) leaving much to | regards the work itself it is more impressive by virtue 
orchest@e desired. The National Orchestra of Wales, specially | of Claudel’s libretto than by virtue of Milhaud’s music. 
h was wiugmented for the occasion, was responsible for the| Both poet and composer attempt a novel dramatic 
director @strumental work throughout the week. style that differs considerably from the customary 
success SwaNSEA.—The National Orchestra of Wales, | type of opera and music-drama. The series of pictures 
© massgonducted by Mr. Reginald Redman, paid a visit to | affords no dramatic constructiveness, with climax and 
ling effeqwansea on April 29, when the Choral Symphony was | contrasts properly introduced, no unfolding of human 
vast spagfuccessfully performed in conjunction with the Swansea | characters, no intertwining of the various persons 
Drpheus Choral Society, the soloists being the Misses | participating in the story. There is no dramatic 
ay Busby and Ethel Barker and Messrs. Trefor Jones | dialogue, in fact the whole opera may be called a long 
nd Stuart Robertson. ‘Leonora’ Overture No. 3, | monologue by Columbus, with occasional interruptions. 
andel’s Concerto Grosso No. 5, in D, and Elgar’s| Columbus and Queen Isabella of Spain are the only 
angement of Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue in C minor, | two solo singers with important duties. Their singing 
hade up a feast of good things. parts, however, are strange and of little effect, either 
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Beechz lyric or dramatic; the manner is rather epic and 
imme t i balladesque 

“oe Music in Jreland _ Elements of various dramatic styles are combined 
elude a in the opera: Greek drama, medieval ecclesiastic 
































Cork.—Two concerts given by Fin Barre’s Cathedral mystery play, allegorical Renaissance drama, Calderon’s 
y Festigptatorio Society in the Cathedral on successive days | catholic Spanish theatre, and modern grand opera, 
fr. Adrigpad for programme Elgar's Light of Life,” W esley's with melodramatic episodes, declamation, and moving 
-ellaneogy 12 exitu Israel, Charles W ood's Expectans expectavi, pictures. The result is novel, but by no means 
100N, a jad Vaughan Williams's ‘Toward the Unknown convincing—rather an interesting experiment than a 
Overtugeegion.” Mr. J. T. Horne conducted, Mr. T. W. | new form of art. Milhaud’s music is striking in many 
aring t@p4gahy was at the organ, and Signor Grossi led the | details, but lacking in breadth of melodic outline, 
items qpthestra. : constructive power, dramatic weight, and accent; it 
numba DUBLIN.—Among the chief events of the early |is solemn and severe in sound, rarely thrilling and 
rds’s ‘igppting season were a performance of Dvorak s * Stabat exciting. Long stretches are filled with mere declama- 
arranggcter ’ by the University Choral Society under Dr. | tion, accompanied by a curious orchestra of percussion 
1 Elgargeeetge Hewson ; the first performance of the ‘ Hymn | instruments, more promising in the fantastic appearance 
. Steus bf St. Patrick at Tara’ by the Irish composer Harold | of the score than in the actual sound-effect. The only 
Steves White, given by the Dublin Philharmonic Society | moment of real dramatic power was reached at the 
years header Mr. Turner Huggard, after ‘ The Golden Legend ’; | close of the first Act, and this very impressive finale 
¢ first appearance of the Culwick Choral Society | was received with animated and spontaneous applause 






















occasi : 
Quart@mader its new conductor, Mr. Huggard, in a mixed) by the distinguished international audience, in which 
r Piangegramme opening with Byrd’s "O Magnum Mys-| the diplomatic corps, representatives of the German 





bers mectum.’ Stanford’s ‘ The Voyage of Maeldune * was | and foreign press, theatrical people from all over 
e chonet® Second part of the programme given by the Uni-| Germany and the neighbouring countries, an] many 
exsity College Musical Society on May 28, under the artists of renown, sat side by side with the best Berlin 
— Thigezection of Prof. Robert O'Dwyer. The University | society. Unhappily, the second Act steadily diminished 
music horal Society, under Dr. Hewson, performed Acis/ in interest, and the strange mystic closing scene— 
|-minige@d Galatea ’ on June 11, with Mrs. Lilian Swann, Mr. Queen Isabella in Paradise awaiting the dying Columbus 
f Satueeobert McCullagh, and Mr. John L. Woods as soloists. —actually ruined the impression of the opera by its 
‘vening | Roman Catholic spirit, foreign to the theatre, by its 
unite The sixth annual Haslemere Festival of chamber) dry and uninspired music, and by its length and 
1 whidgmusic will take place on August 25-September 6.|monotony. Violent shouts of protest and a real 
k pari§lickets and full particulars from Messrs. Charman,'combat between applauding and hissing auditors 
ymn High Street, Haslemere (Tel., Haslemere 296). marked the close. The performance was masterly, and 
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fully up to the extraordinary demands of the work. 
Kleiber conducted with absolute authority ; the chorus, 
busy for hours with little intermissions only, did 
marvellous work, and also the solo singers acquitted 
themselves of their difficult and vocally ungrateful 
task in the best manner, especially Theodor Scheidl 
as Columbus and Delia Reinhard as Queen Isabella. 
OPERAS RE-STAGED 

Another operatic event worth recording was the 
‘Carmen’ performance in the Municipal Opera, with 
a new cast and new stage decorations. Towards 
Easter our really prominent singers come home again, 
after having spent the winter earning much money in 
foreign countries. For this reason opera is best in 
Berlin from April to June. In ‘Carmen’ there was 
a galaxy of singers like Sigrid Onegin, Lotte Schoene, 
Hans Fidesser, Ludwig Hofmann. Led Blech at the 
conductor’s desk is unsurpassable just for ‘ Carmen,’ 
Vargo’s new stage decorations were much to be admired, 
and the total effect was extremely enjoyable. 

Also Furtwangler’s interpretation of ‘ Don Giovanni’ 
at the Municipal Opera House deserves to be ranked 
among festival offerings. The orchestral part was 
played with enchanting beauty and clarity. A fine 
ensemble of excellent singers did full justice to Mozart’s 
masterpiece : Reinmar as Don Giovanni, Hofmann as 
Comtur, Kipnis as Leporello, Fidesser as Ottavio, and 
their no less excellent female partners, Rose Pauly as 
Donna Anna, Kathe Heidersbach as Donna Elvira, 
and Maria |vogiin as an enchanting and incomparable 
Zerlina. For the stage decorations the celebrated 
painter Max Slevogt is responsible. They are a second 
varied edition of those designed by him for Dresden a 
few years ago 

NEW WORKS BY WELLESZ 

At the Municipal Opera House two works by Egon 
Wellesz were given their first hearing at Berlin: 
‘ Alkestis’ and ‘Die Opferung des Gefangenen.’ 
Wellesz, professor of musical history at the Vienna 
University, is certainly one of the most erudite and 
cultivated musicians of our time 
modern tendency he has been arousing attention for 
many years, especially by his operas and ballets. In 
opera his chief tendency has been to revive the ancient 
Greek drama. ‘ Alkestis’ is a modern German version 
of Euripides. It would be difficult to find a poem better 
adapted to music than this sublime and beautiful 
drama, and a great work of musical art might have been 
based on it. Wellesz as a composer has not proved 
equal to the task. Though he feels the grandeur of his 
subject, creative power fails him He is fettered 
by his determined attachment to Schénberg’s atonal 
style, which can lend itself only to cruelty, harshness, 
and tragic expression. In the undifferentiated mono- 
tony of its discords it is by its nature unfertile in 
expressive power and variety of emotion. In Wellesz’s 
score almost everything sounds not only alike, but alike 
disagreeable. The people of the drama are not charac- 
terised by the music. Moreover, the composer disdains 
to recognise the lyric beauties of Hofmannsthal’s fine 
verse. The most impressive moments occur in parts 
of the choral music, where the sternness and pathos 
are brought out convincingly, much more so than by 
the solo-voices with their unmelodious declamation. 
The performance, conducted by Robert F. Denzler, 
did not as a whole rise above mediocrity. Maria Miiller 
as Alkestis sang beautifully, and everybody present 
certainly regretted that the composer had given her so 
little to sing. Joseph Burgwinkel as Admetus and 
Reinhold Ditter as Hercules made as much as they 
possibly could of their rather ungrateful parts. 

“Die Opferung des Gefangenen’ is a ballet with 
chorus and solo parts. Its libretto, written by the 
German poet Eduard Stucken, is the German version of 
an ancient religious play of the Mexican Indians, 
written down for the first time in French about a 
hundred years ago by Abbé Braseur. Specialists of 
ancient folk-lore may certainly be interested, but it is 
to be questioned whether the average public of opera 


As a composer of} 


| 
| will be equally interested in a play contrary to 
| European sentiment and repulsive in its display 
cruelty. A vanquished prince is at first honoured | 
| the victor for his bravery ; these honours, howey 
are only a part of the sacred Indian rites that prohij 
| the killing of a prisoner before he has been duly adm 
for his valour. The music of Wellesz is a mixture 
primitive thematic material and complicated up. 
| date technical processes. The total effect was somew 
monotonous, owing to the excessive length of sey 
| of the episodes. Moreover, the choregraphic part ¢ 
not come off very happily, and failed to make ¢ 
intended effect. 





The Spring Festival weeks of the Berlin seay 
started during the last week of May with the ch; 
sensation, the two concerts by the New York Ph 
| harmonic Orchestra, conducted by Toscanini. Tha 
is little need to enter into details, seeing that Long 
has just enjoyed twice the number of concerts } 
Toscanini and his orchestra. The question on our sij 
was whether Toscanini as a Beethoven conduct 
would live up to the German Beethoven ideal. Hed 
not, of course, satisfy in the highest degree all ti 
rigorous demands of the German purists, but one cou 
not help being thrilled and carried away by 
Beethoven interpretation. ‘ Tod und Verklarung’ y 
given with a power and a beauty of tone never bef; 
experienced here, not even in Strauss’s own reading 
Debussy’s ‘La Mer’ was a marvel of suggesti 
tone-colouring in the subtlest shadings imaginabij 
The only Italian piece in the two programmes, Pizzetti 
new ‘ Rondo Veneziano,’ is charming in its idyll 
portions, but hardly acceptable in the hollow pom 
and grandeur that it attempts to achieve out of simp! 
naive, and pretty thematic subject-matter. 

CONCERTS 

Harriet Cohen has won a considerable reputati 
in Germany by her frequent concerts during the la 
years. Her Berlin recital gave us occasion to admij 
again the technical finish and musical attraction 
her playing in both its serious and spirited moment 
Her programme included a number of compositioy 
by de Falla, Vaughan Williams, and Arnold Bax. 
regret to say that absence from Berlin prevents 
my hearing the recital this time, so that I mu 
be content with recording the general opinion in Berli 
about Miss Cohen’s remarkable art. 

The Brosa Quartet also count among the mo 
prominent musical guests from England. The thrq 
recitals given by these splendid ensemble-players weq 
a pure delight, and showed the excellence of the Quarte 
in various directions. I do not hesitate in placing ty 
Brosa Quartet in the very first rank of organizatioy 
of its kind. Its success in Berlin has been very ™ 
markable and uncontested. 

The Rumanian National Choir from Buchares 
‘“Cantarea Rumaniei,’ has made a tour throug 
Central Europe. These fifty to sixty singers, the ladis 
in richly-coloured national costumes, are conductel 
by Marcel Botez, general-inspector of musical affaiy 
in Rumania. The choir is excellently trained, ap 
is composed of really fine voices. It is a pleasure t 
listen to its pure and animated singing, the more § 
as the music offered, Rumanian folk-songs at 
religious music in skilful arrangements, is distincti 
in melody and rhythm. Composers like Dim 
Muzicescu, Teodorescu, Jora, Vidu, Chiriac, Movil 
hardly known outside of their native country, at 
being introduced to Germany for the first time, ao 
in their special quality they deserve to be known. 

HuGo LEICHTENTRITT. 


HOLLAND 

The honorary degree conferred by Edinburg 
University on Julius Réntgen has caused great satis 
faction in Holland, and particularly at Amsterdam 
where the new doctor has worked for so many years 
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This, and the fact that he has now completed his | 


seventieth year, were the cause of a ‘ huldiging’ concert 


so far as it was not filled by speeches of representatives 
of the Amsterdam ‘ Toonkunst’ Chorus, the ‘ Maat- 
schappij tot Bevordering der Toonkunst,’ the Amster- 
dam Conservatorium (of which he was for ten years the 
director), and his fellow-artists, was made up of his 
own compositions. These were a String Trio, Op. 76, 
played by Sara Benedicts and Messrs. Leydensdorff 
and Orobio de Castro, a Pianoforte Quintet by the same 
players with the-addition of Julius Réntgen, jun., and 
C. Kint, two songs sung by Hendrik C. Oort, accom- 


panied by G. van Renesse, and the Violin Sonata in | 


E major, played by Alexander Schmuller and Willem 
Andriessen, all the artists being intimately associated 
with the septuagenarian in his professional life. The 
compositions, albeit somewhat old-fashioned in their 
romanticism, stood the test remarkably well, and were 
heartily appreciated. Dr. Réntgen was also given the 
Silver Medal of Honour of the Maatschappij. 

Another event in which a musician was personally 
honoured was the little Stravinsky Festival arranged 
by the Amsterdam University Students’ Musical 
Society. ‘ L’Histoire d’un Soldat’ was the centre, 
and the students who took part in this proved re- 
markably capable amateurs, and Stravinsky himself 
conducted with unexpected vitality and power. The 
composer is very popular at Amsterdam both personally 
and because of his music, and he had a very cordial 
reception. 

At Hoorn a monument to the memory of Johann 
Messchaert, who was born there on August 22, 1852, has 
been erected by public subscription. 

Difficulties have arisen owing to differences of 
opinion as to the decision of the Minister of Public 
Works on the question of the allotment of time to the 
various broadcasting bodies, one result of which is 
that the orchestra of the Phillips Experimental Station 
PHOHI), which has hitherto broadcast excellent 
music to the East Indies, is likely to be disbanded. 

Of forthcoming events the most important during the 


summer are the concerts at Scheveningen, which will | 


be conducted in the first part of the season by Hermann 


Abendroth and the second part by Hans Weisbach, | 


Ignaz Neumark being second conductor for the whole 
season. The Concertgebouw Orchestra is to give at 
Amsterdam a series of ten concerts under Cornelis 
Dopper, Theo. van der Bijl, L. M. G. Arntzenius, and 
Eduard 


first two of which are devoted respectively to Bach’s 
Cantatas and works by Bruckner. 
HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 


MILAN 
THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC CRCHESIRA 
The visit of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


did much towards erasing the impression generally | 


prevalent here that no music of any importance is to 
be found outside Europe. No such orchestra exists 


in Italy, nor, for that matter, anywhere outside New | 


York, but where the rub comes, so far as America is 
concerned, is that with this superb organization, under 
tke direction of the greatest of all living conductors, 


no single American composition has been performed. | 


We all know that there are not a few fine composers 


in America, so we can feel a certain sympathy with | 


them when the proudest musical body of their country 
has been allowed to put a slight upon the music of 


the land that feeds and houses them: for the number of | 


American-born players in the Orchestra is very small, 
the personnel being for the greater part either Slav or 
Italian, and led for many years by Europeans. The 
conclusion which the ignorant are apt to draw is that 
American dollars have merely bought European talent 
to flaunt it in the face of pauperised Europe. It has 
been a grave mistake not to include some examples of 
American composition. 


in the crowded Concertgebouw at which the programme, | 


van Beynum, and Evert Cornelis and his| 
orchestra at Utrecht are giving three concerts, the | 


The perfection of the ensemble was superb. This is 
| what one expects, of course, but the occasions on 
which one meets it are rare. The tone of the orchestra 
attains a quality that one could scarcely have hoped 
to hear. In this respect the only doubtful point was 
the tremolo-vibrata, if one may use the term, of the 
flutes. We were not used to it, and though we feel 
disinclined to question Toscanini’s taste, we neverthe- 
less prefer—at least in an orchestra—the cathedral-like 
steadiness of wood-wind tone that is customary. One 
section that was pre-eminently better than in the Italian 
orchestras was the brass. Even at the Scala the horns 
are apt to be faulty in intonation, and the trombones 
never utilise their potentiality for that soft rich legato 
playing that one will hear, for instance, in English 
performances of certain pages from Wagner. Except 
for this, in actual truth the New York was not notice- 
ably superior to what we are used to with Toscanini 
and the Scala orchestra. In point of fact, the latter 
body is, if anything, the better disciplined. 

An outstanding performance by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra was that of Ravel’s ‘Bolero.’ This particular 
piece lends itself to a treatment possibly more impressive 
than its actual musical content. The repetition of one 
figure, and that not particularly interesting, and the 
persistence of the rhythmic design alone, can scarcely 
hope to place the composition on a very exalted musical 
grade. Yet the ever-growing crescendo to frenzied 
force, with its insistent beat, throws the audience into 
a state of seizure and rhythmic intoxication. 

The New York Orchestra also gave concerts at 
Turin and Rome, with programmes drawn from the 
classics and the moderns, without the inclusion of 
novelties. For which reason it would not appear 
interesting to enumerate the various works given, 
especially as London has recently heard the orchestra. 

These concerts were virtually the end of the season. 
A few evenings previously the opera closed down with 
Mascagni’s ‘ L’Amico Fritz,’ directed by the composer. 
Dino Borgioli sang the title-réle, and a new soprano, 
as Suzel, Signora Marengo, entered instantly into the 
public favour. C. »’t. 


TORONTO 

A further effort to establish a permanent opera at 
Toronto met with quite phenomenal success—a whole 
week of ‘ Hugh the Drover’ alternating with ‘ Hansel 
and Gretel,’ the productions directed by Dr. Ernest 
MacMillan and Mr. Alfred Heather, the project being 
| under the combined auspices of the National Council 
of Education and the Toronto Conservatory of Music. 
| The casts being practically the same as those used last 
year and the year before, we need do no more than 
comment upon a remarkable unity of effort combined 
| with a rhythmic and tonal vitality, hitherto associated 
only with such companies as the d’Oyly Carte. The 
| workers behind the scenes were Dr. Harvey Robb 
(chorus-master), Colin Tait (stage manager), Ettore 
Mazzoleni (assistant-conductor), and Arthur Lismer 
(designer of the scenes) 


| The Royal York Hotel completed its attractive 
series of C.P.R. British and Canadian Music with two 
| French-Canadian artists, Randolph and Lucien Pla- 
mondon, baritone and ’cellist respectively. Both are 
| well known in Paris, and both showed refined and 
instinctive artistry. 

A fine pianist, of whom Canada is justly proud. 
was heard at the closing Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
concert—Madame Gertrude Huntly. An artist with 
poise, dignity, and keen musicianship, she played 
| Franck’s ‘ Variations Symphoniques,’ Dr. von Kunits 
completing the programme with the ‘ Cockaigne’ 
Overture, the Scherzo from the ‘ Eroica’ Symphony, 
| and the Prelude and final scene from ‘ Tristan.’ 
| Again we have been fortunate enough to welcome 
| one of America’s finest choirs—the Harvard Glee Club, 
|under the capable direction of Dr. A. T. Davidson. 
| This highly-trained body treated us to much delicate 
| and sound choralism in works of Bach, Byrd, Palestrina, 
| Handel, and Holst. 
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The Toronto Conservatory Ensemble was heard 
again, playing the Haydn D minor Quartet, the 
Brahms A minor, and (with Mr. Viggo Kihl) the Mozart 
G minor for pianoforte and strings. 

In Easter week came Dr. Ernest MacMillans’ annual 
performance of the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion in Con- 
vocation Hall, this year with a choir of a hundred and 
fifty, a boys’ choir, and full double orchestra. 

One of the most interesting of recent concerts was 
that of the Toronto Conservatory of Music. The 
programme included Bach’s Magnificat, sung by the 
choir and orchestra under Dr. Ernest MacMillan, 
Ernest Bloch’s Concerto for strings and pianoforte, 
conducted by Dr. von Kunitz, and a single movement 
of Brahms’s B flat Sextet for strings, directed by 
Mr. Harold Sumberg. 

Successful and noteworthy recitals were given by 
Norman Wilks (pianist), of the teaching staff at the 
Conservatory, and Allan Burt (baritone), who is at 
present studying in New York. 

Among the recitals that marked the close of the 
season was a series of three by Mr. Boris Hambourg, 
the ‘cellist of the Hart House String Quartet. He 
played two Sonatas by Beethoven (in C and A), Elgar’s 
Concerto, Sonatas by Debussy, Hindemith, and Delius, 
some Bach, and a piece by the French-Canadian, 
Hector Gratton. 

Recitals have also been given by Mr. Viggo Kihl, a 
member of the pianoforte teaching staff of the Con- 
servatory, and a very gifted young soprano, Edythe 
Marjorie Shuttleworth, recently returned from study 
with Benneti at Milan. 

From Montreal comes the programme of the twenty- 
third concert (seventh season) of the Montreal Elgar 
Choir, conducted by Mr. Berkley E. Chadwick. The 
assisting artists were Mr. Stanley Masted, tenor, and 
Mr. G. H. Mallory, baritone, both of New York City. 
Critics speak of the splendid choral standard set by 


this famous Montreal choir. The programme in- 
cluded ‘ Soul of the World’ (Purcell) ; ‘ Drop, drop, 
slow tears’ (Orlando Gibbons); ‘ While the bright 
sun ’ (Byrd) ; the Angel’s Farewell from ‘ The Dream 
of Gerontius,’ and the Challenge of Thor from ‘ King 
Olaf.’ 

We deeply regret having to record the death of one 


of the most outstanding figures in truly Canadian 
music. Mr. Charles Marchand, the great chanson 
singer, had devoted his entire life, his stupendous 
energy, and the magnificence of an instinctive art to 
the preservation and establishment of the peasant 
songs of old Quebec. Not only had he toured the whole 
country singing to us our own songs, but he had been 
the moving force behind many of the great folk-song 
Festivals organized in Canada by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. It has been well said that Mr. Marchand’s 
influence had done more to improve the understanding 
between Quebec and the other provinces in Canada 
than have all the speeches and ‘ patriotic ’ delegations 
H. C. F. 
VIENNA 
TH: STATE OPERA 

In looking back upon his first season at the Vienna 
State Opera, Clemens Krauss, its new director, has 
reason to feel both proud of his achievements and 
elated over his reception. Franz Schalk, his pre- 
decessor at the job and one of the most cultured and 
brilliant musicians of our period, aimed at upholding 
a great tradition—a fine task nobly carried out. 
Krauss sees his mission in creating a new tradition, 
and he has begun to fulfil it. There can be no doubt 
that a new activity, vitality, and energy have entered 
into the house since his advent. From the outset 
Krauss strove to complete his roster of sinzers; this 
he echieved by eliminating older forces (too rashly in 
some instances) and bringing in new ones, of which 
many (not all) have made good. Krauss’s principle 
is to avoid guest singers, and to engage his artists for 
long periods of the season—where possible for the entire 
year. Here, too, he has succeeded splendidly on the 


—. 


whole. The next step in his reform work was to rm. 
study and re-stage the important standard opera 
He brought out beautiful, newly-staged, and musically 
| perfected productions of ‘ Die Meistersingcr,’ ‘ De 
Rosenkavalier,’ and ‘Cosi fan tutte,’ and with 
Strauss’s work at least, succeeded in keeping the ney 
productions in the current répertoire. Whatever ney 
production Krauss has brought out this year (and aj 
the important ones were under his own direction 
were perfect or as nearly so as can be expected. Ty 
be sure, many of the ‘ current’ operas are still poorly 
produced—poorly at least according to the high 
Viennese standard ; the arduous rehearsal work which 
Krauss exacted for his revivals and novelties was bound 
to tell upon the other productions. The regeneration 
| of the standard répertoire, however, cannot be achieved 
in the course of one season. It isa task of many years 
indeed decades. 





TWO NOVELTIES 

Krauss’s first ‘ novelty’ of the season was Verdi’ 
‘Simone Boccanegra,’ brought out a few weeks ahead 
of competing Berlin, and in a magnificent performance 
A complete failure at the time of its premiére at Venice 
(1857), this opera remained a step-child of the master’ 
|muse—in public opinion, not in Verdi’s own—ever 
after. Twenty-four years later it was brought out 
again in a new version for which Boito had retouched 
| Piave’s naive and rather confused libretto, and with 
an added ending to the second Act in the idiom of the 
later Verdi. Yet the work did not live. If it does 
| now, that will be due less to the new libretto which 
Franz Werfel, the Austrian poet and author of the 
famous Verdi novel, has supplied for it, than to the 
inexhaustible beauty of Verdi’s music. Werfel’s new 
libretto has poetical qualities, but it cannot relieve 
the melodramatic weaknesses of the plot. Verdi's 
music, though not of his strongest, is beautiful, 
particularly where it reveals kinship to ‘II ballo in 
| maschera ’ and ‘ Aida,’ and particularly in the aforesaid 
added second-Act Finale, which has Shakespearean 
grandeur in its theatrical effect and forecasts the 
Verdi of ‘ Otello.” The performance, with Maria 
Nemeth as a vocally opulent heroine, with Pataky in 
the tenor rédle and Manowarda and Wiedemann in the 
baritone and bass parts, was wonderful, save for 
Wilhelm Rode, who made a vocally poor and generally 
too Teutonic Simone. Dr. Wallerstein’s stage-direction 
gave to Verdi’s opera the aspect and importance of 
real ‘music drama,’ and Krauss, the conductor who 
had proved a splendid ‘chamber musician’ in ‘ Cosi 
fan tutte,’ this time possessed and displayed all the 
Italian abandon and brio which the work demanded. 

After this pseudo-novelty, the Staatsoper produced 
a real novelty in Alban Berg’s ‘ Wozzeck.’ Berlin and 
a number of German opera houses had previously 
produced it, but hardly with the all-round perfection 
of the Viennese performance. Much has been said and 
written about this opera. The world knows by now 
that its music adheres to the formal scheme of ‘ pure 
music,’ with fugues, passacaglias, and variations 
artfully built into a score intended to depict dramatic 
happenings. Nothing could speak more strongly for 
Berg’s genius than the fact that such intricate work- 
manship, perfect though it is in itself, is hardly noticed 
by the hearer. From beginning to end we are gripped 
by a music which, notwithstanding its symphonic 
principles, is decidedly dramatic in the strongest sense. 
Stage action and accompanying music matc’ s0 
perfectly as to make the former predominate at times, 
and to create the impression o! a drama for which the 
music serves as nothing more than an illustrating 
background. The atmosphere of this music is superb 
It stands at the point where impressionism and 
expressionism meet, and combines into a perfect unit 
with Biichner’s great, if far from ‘ pleasant,’ drama. 
The production, again under Krauss’s baton and Waller- 
stein’s stage direction, was the last word in ensemble 
The big réles—Manowarda as Wozzeck, and Kose 
Pauly as Marie—were excellently supported, but the 
many small réles also were each a type perfect in itself. 
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Oscar Strnad’s striking stage settings should not be | 
forgotten ; they lent the right forceful tackground for | 
the production. 
“MODERN ’ WAGNER 

A recent revival at the State Opera was ‘ Die| 
Walkiire.” The re-staging of the ‘ Ring’ had been 
n under Schalk’s directorship with a new edition 

of ‘Das Rheingold,’ conducted by Furtwangler, who 
would also have conducted ‘ Die Walkiire ’’ but for his | 


untimely resignation from the State Opera. Krauss | 
took the welcome opportunity. The outstanding) 
This 


feature of the new production was its scenery. 
was an example of the ‘three-dimensional’ stage | 
carried to the last extreme. Act 1 brought few) 
deviations from the accepted scheme, but for the/! 
remaining two a ‘ three-story stage’ prevailed. The| 
three lofty and narrow terraces which Wallerstein had | 
devised offered an artist of his imagination vast 

opportunities for impressive, often symbolical, poses | 
and groupings. Briinnhilde descending from on high | 
to announce death to Siegmund amid a mystic blue 

light was a lovely spectacle ; for once the clouds that | 
hide the duel of Siegmund and Hunding really gave 

the illusion of mist in the high mountains; and the} 
Ride of the Valkyries amid dark, threatening clouds, 

was overwhelming. Yet to sing and act and simul-| 
taneously to behave like tourists and gymnasts was | 
at times too much for the singers; and the sight of | 
it was unnerving for beholders subject to dizziness. | 
Krauss’s reading of the score had abundant dash and | 
vigour. The star among the singers was Lotte} 
Lehmann, with her touching and vocally brilliant 

Sieglinde. Louise Willer made a majestic Fricka, and 

Gunnar Graarud a convincing though vocally not 

always satisfactory Siegmund. The general enthu- 

siasm for Rode’s Wotan I could not share. True that 

he is an intelligent actor, but even his acting, with a 

strong tendency towards over-originality, lacks warmth 

and sincerity. His voice is dull and colourless, and 

painfully deficient in the higher register. Rode, if 
memory serves right, is the baritone whom London 

rejected two seasons ago; Vienna, otherwise very 

susceptible to vocal shortcomings, has strangely taken 

him to her heart. The Briinnhilde of the occasion 

was Madame Jeritza. With all her few virtues and 

many faults this singer is hardly made for rdéles of this 

type. She brings to Wotan’s daughter an unwonted | 
and welcome slenderness, but hardly more. Her voice | 
is too light for such a part, and her every gesture 

out of place in situations that demand intelligent 

restraint and artistic discipline. Mindful of her well- | 
worn ‘ Tosca’ effects, the diva registered no less than 

five ‘stage falls,’ and those invariably at the most | 
inopportune moments. Her endeavour was visibly to | 
detract attention from her partners and concentrate | 
itupon herself. In this she succeeded. 


A GREAT VIOLINIST 

The event of the season was the recital of a 
new Russian violinist—new, at any rate, to Vienna 
and Central Europe—Nathan Milstein. No instru- 
mental player has caused such a sensation at Vienna 
for many years. He came, unknown and unheralded, 
to give his first recital in a small hall; four days 
later a second concert saw the biggest hall of the city 
crowded to the last corner; and his third appearance, | 
when he played the Concertos of Mendelssohn, Brahms, 
and Tchaikovsky, with the Philharmonic Orchestra | 
under Franz Schalk, was one of the ‘ big’ concerts of | 
the year. Milstein, as Dr. Korngold, Vienna’s most 
important critic, put it, ‘has everything.’ He has the 
big, luscious tone; the incredibly perfect technique ; 
tremendous temperament as well as lyric warmth and 
depth ; an inherent musicianship that is of the highest | 
order; and, above all, the humble mind and noble | 
soul of the true, great artist. Nathan Milstein—a name 
known and loved in some countries for some time past— 
has by his triumph at Vienna made himself an inter- 
National star. The world is open to him, and he will 
conquer it. Paut BEcHERT. 


NEW 


Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths : 

TIVADAR NACHEZ, the well-known violinist, on 
May 29, at Lausanne. He was born at Budapest in 
1859, studied under Joachim in Berlin and Léonard in 
Paris, and first appeared in England in 1881 at a 
Crystal Palace concert. He played at a Philharmonic 
concert in 1886, at Norwich Festival in 1896, and was 
for many years a player familiar to English audiences. 
He resided in London for a great part of his life. His 
many compositions include a String Quartet, three 
Violin Concertos, and a ‘ Requiem’ Mass, and his 
editions of old violin music are well known. 

BENNETT Scott, the composer of many popular 
music-hall songs, at the age of fifty-eight. Among his 
best-known songs were ‘ Everybody ’s loved by some- 
one ’ and ‘ Take me back to dear old Blighty.’ 

CHARLES MARCHAND, the Canadian musician, of 
whom our Toronto correspondent writes on p. 654. 








Miscellaneous 


The eighth Festival of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music will take place this year at Liége, 
and will coincide with the International Exhibition 
now open in that city. In addition, the Committee 
of the International Society of Musicology has decided 
to hold its first Congress at the same time, in the hope 
of establishing closer relations between musicians and 
musicologists. The result will be a week of exceptional 
interest. We have not space to give details; we 
mention only that the English works to be included in 
the I.S.C.M. programme are Arnold Bax’s Sonata for 
two pianofortes, William Walton’s Viola Concerto, and 
Henry Gibson’s Gaelic Pipe March. The date of the 
Festival is September 1-8. Full particulars are to be 
had from the Secretary, British Music Society, 117, 
Great Portland Street. 


Milton’s ‘Comus,’ with Henry Lawes’s music, will 
be performed in a wooded amphitheatre in the gardens 
of Ashridge House on the afternoons and evenings of 
July 18 and 19. The performances are being given 
by the Ashridge Players in aid of the Ashridge Endow- 
ment Fund (Bonar Law College). Tickets and full 
particulars from Capt. H. Gordon, Ashridge, Berk- 
hamsted. It is interesting to note that ‘Comus’ was 
originally written by Milton for the first Earl of 
Bridgwater, the then owner of Ashridge. 


The League of Arts Hyde Park entertainments during 
July will consist of a Dance and Mime by the Ginner 
Mawer School of Dance and Drama (July 5) ; a Country 
Dance Party for Children, by the English Folk-Dance 
Society, with the Band of the Coldstream Guards 
(July 12) ; and a programme of sea songs and shanties, 

y the League Choir, conducted by Mr. Geoffrey Shaw 
(July 19). All the performances are double—at 3 and 7. 


We have received the May number of the journal of 
the Dalcroze Society. It contains the first of a series 
of three hitherto unpublished lectures by M. Jaques- 
Dalcroze, an account of the development of Eurhythmics 
in Holland, &c. The Journal (price ls.) may be had 
from the Office of the Dalcroze Society Incorporated, 
17, Gower Street, W.C.1. 


Mr. Leonard J. Calcott has retired from the honorary 
secretaryship of the South-West Choral Society after 
twenty-one years’ service. At a recent concert of the 
Society, Mr. Austin Nolan, Chairman of Committee, 
presented Mr. Calcott with a cheque from past and 
present conductors and members, and warmly praised 
| his work on behalf of this old-established society. 
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THE SALZBURG FESTIVAL | PustisHep BY NOVELLO & CO., Limrtep 
The full programme of the Salzburg Festival (August | DURING THE LAST MONTH 


1-31) has now been issued. The operas and conductors 
are: ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ (Clemens Krauss), | RCADELT, JACQUES.—‘Give ear unto m 
‘Don Giovanni’ (Franz Schalk), ‘ Fidelio’ (Schalk), A prayer.”’ Arranged for s.s.a. (unaccompanied 
‘Iphigenia in Aulis’ (Bruno Walter), ‘Der Rosen- (No. 5$2, Novello’s Octavo Edition of Trios, &c.) 24 
kavalier ’ (Krauss), and ‘ Don Pasquale ’ (Walter). The SHLEY, DERICK.—Four Sacred Songs for Con. 
orchestra will be the Vienna Philharmonic, and the| ( tralto. Nos. 1 and 2, ‘‘ A Hope,” and “ Mother 
chorus will be provided by the Vienna State Opera. | to Babe,’’ 2s. Nos. 3 and 4, ‘“ The Call,’”’ and “ Th 
The singers will include Lotte Lehmann, Richard | Lowest Place,”’ 2s. 

Mayr, Sigrid Onegin, and Emil Schipper. Max | EETHOVEN, L. van.—“ Life is nothing without 
Reinhardt will again be responsible for the theatre money.”’ Aria for Bass from ‘“ Fidelio.’’ 1s. 64 
productions, including ‘Everyman’ (Hofmannsthal), ne Rev. C. T.—‘* Thou wilt keep him in 
‘Kabale und Liebe’ (Schiller), ‘The servant of two perfect peace.’” Anthem for Two Soprano 
lords’ (Goldoni), and ‘ Victoria’ (Somerset Maughan).| Chorus Parts. Staff Notation, and Tonic Sol-fa. 4d London 
The leading actors will include Alexander Moissi, who| C* CHOOL SONGS.—Published in two forms. 4 











has just concluded a season in London, and Tilly Losch, | _ Voice Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations 

who is also well known to Londoners. There will be| with Pianoforte Accompaniment (8vo). B. Voice 

four concerts in the Cathedral, and nine orchestral| Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. A. BE 

concerts by the Vienna Philharmonic. Full informa- No. 423. ‘ The radiant morn hath passed SOPRA 

tion concerning railway tickets, tickets of admission, away.”’ Arranged for s.A. 

and hotel accommodation can be obtained at the Rev. H.H. Woopwarp 3d. — 

offices of the Austrian Federal Railways, Eros House, » 748. ‘Come away, come away.” 

31, Lower Regent Street, London. Valse Chorus from ‘ The Old ALT 
——_ Year’s Vision.”’ 

At the Tobias Matthay Pianoforte School the Percy E. FLETCHER 4d. — 
Chappell Gold Medal was awarded to Alvin » 1569. ‘A Frosty Morning.” Nc 
Goodman, and the Saxton Noble Overseas Prize to Atec Rowtey 2d. —] TE) 
Eleanor Goddard. Miss Myra Hess was the examiner. », 1570. ‘March Weather.”’ i 2d. — 

- », 1571.“ Child April.”’ 2d. — 
,, 1572. ‘‘ Maytime.”’ * 2d. —7 Bas: 
CONTENTS , 1573. ‘‘ An Evening of June.” ie 2d. — ‘ 
PAGE » 1574. “ A Song of July.’ ; 2d. — 
Opera at the Present Day. By Leonid Sabaneey 593 1575. ‘‘ The Harvest of the Corn.’ 2d. — 
Ad Libitum. By ‘ Feste* : P .. 596 5 1576. ‘The Pass < o 2d 
Bars and Bar-lines. By Arthur T. Froggatt . 598 r» £079. Ane assing of Summer.” , -~— 
Music in the Foreign Press. By M.-D. Calvoco resi ... 600 ,, 1577. ‘‘ Chill October.’”’ 2d. — 
Lessons from Abroad. By Ralph W. Wood ~_ , , 601 1578 ‘* November Days.”’ 2d. —!| (F 
Drums. By Tom S. Wotton ... eee 602 "1579. “In theS ahaa st 2d ‘ 
Thirty Years a World Wanderer. By Ernst von Dohnanyi 604 ” ° n . he Sta ac . ” at i prec 
The Technique of Romanticism. By A. J. B. Hutchings 605 “‘Nottamun Town.”’ Arranged onl 
Occasional Notes ... - eco ns .. 607 ,, 1580. by Ceci J. SHARP 2d - . 
The Musician's Bookshelf : aad 611 oT 9 7, 
New Music, re "613 The Old Grey Goose. ’ 
Gramop hon eNotes. By ‘Discus’ | ‘ <a a ‘Soldier, Soldier, won't 
Wireless Notes. By ‘ Auribus’ oie on eee 617 . 1581. you marry me?” 2d J 


Teachers’ Department The Question of Sight Reading. By 
Ernest Fowles The Child Pupil. By Barbara Howarth ; 


lL: The Crow-fish Man.’ ; 
Points from Lectures; Answers to Correspondents 619-624 158% The Squirrel.” - 2d 
bs S<. : _ 
4 











Church and Organ Music , ‘ 624 **Cocky Robin.’ = 
Royal College of Organists : Annual General “Meeting ove -~ oe “TI Ol i Bi *k Duck.”’ 
The First English Hymn Book. By E.A. White... ... |. 624 1583 SRO SS ERROR LUCE. oa «a 
The ‘Hymn-Anthem’: A New Choral Form. By Charles I es ‘*Some love Coffee.’ pire 

Waters ... ; 632 ‘ Soldier Bov.”’ 5 
Letters tothe Editor... 635 », 1584. Cl —— = ie ” 2d. — 
The Amateurs’ Exchange . 641 naa ee Char l€ s Sweet. . ’ 
Competition Festival “ ecord . ‘ ane . 641 , 1585. Kitty alone and I.” 2d. -- 
Festival Pros and Con By Ha arvey Grace 641 ‘Carrion Crow.”’ 
Royal Academy of Mus . 644 ,, 1586. “TI T i is Tox , 2d _ 
Royal College of Music . 644 1e Tottenham Toad 
Trinity College of Musi: 645 ‘‘The Deaf Woman’s ) 
London Concerts . ° 645 587 © ag 7 = 
The ‘ Beggar's Opera ’ at Hammersmit] 647 » 1587. ourtship , ¢ 2d. 
Cecil Sh =p tees 647  “* Phoebe in her Petticoat 
Music in the Suburbs 647 1588 f ‘The Derby Ram.”’ an 
Music in the Provinces * 647 i ‘ripple Creek.”’ = 
The ¢€ ambridg e Festival of British Music 648 yy . ~ at , ory . nore .” 
The Combeidee-Bedtord Orchestral Comnetitics 649 *TEVENS, R. J.— ‘Sigh no more, Ladies. 
Music in Scotland é 649} Arranged for Male Voices (T.T.B.B.) by T. F. 
a 650/ Dunnitt. (No. 615, “The Orpheus.”) 3d. 
MusI¢ lane . 65 = a . . ow ~ pe P 
Musical Notes from Abroad . 651 HIMAN, ERIC H.— King of Glory, King ol 
Obituary 655 "a e. Anthem (No. 1049, The Musical 
Misc ellaneous 655 | Times 3d. 
The Salzburg Festival 656 y : i 

. ; __ " ATHERDON, H. B.—“‘ Légende Romantiqu« 
MUSIC: S 9 : 

iK , , ' ; - =e Organ Solo Ss 

King of Glory, King of Peace Anthem. By Eric H. Thiman 625 
ey oy ing _ RA yo ed EME wy! | ~~ u 7 number : PUBLISHED FOR 

e ¢ Sands « lee." *horal Song for Mixed Voices Sy I. Burnell ; r T 

* It was a Lover and his Lass." Two-part Song. By Edward German. THE H. W . GRAY CO., New York. 

|: ~ERRARI, GUSTAVE.—“ Toccatina.”’ Organ 
] 
MapaAmMe ELLEN ARSLETT Solo 


- ‘A Watteau Picture.’’ Organ Solo 
\I AURA-COTTONE, M.—‘ Ave Maria.’’ Organ 


L.R.A.M., AR.C.M., A.MUS.T.C.L. 
REGISTERED TEACHER 








Solo. 
Receives Pupils for Voice-Production and Singing; Pianoforte, wie ue sere oe So] 
Harmony, Aural Training Melodia Serena Organ Solo 
Prepares candidates for L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. Singing Diplomas. SSAY. A.R.C.O July 1930. —Six Model Essays 
London Studio. with Hints, on the book “ Milton,” by John Bailey. Most im- 
Particulars on application to the Studio, portant. Showing how to write the Essay. Enclose 4s. 6d. to “ Essays,” 
Messrs. Barnes & Avis, 5, Duke Street, Reading. c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1. 
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THE SANDS OF DEE 


CHORAL SONG FOR MIXED VOICES 


WORDS BY CHARLES KINGSLEY 
MUSIC BY 


1. BURNELL 


London: NOVELLO & COMPANY, Limited; New York: The H. W. GRAY C°SoleAgents for the U.S.A. 
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IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS 
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